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THE STUDIO 


HE CUPID AND PSYCHE 
FRIEZE BY SIR EDWARD 
BURNE-JONES, AT NO. 1 
PALACE GREEN, 


Ir would seem a rash statement to affirm of the 
decoration of any single apartment that it was abso- 
Yet 
if ever it were safe to speak thus unreservedly, it 


lutely the best example of the style it obeyed. 


might be concerning the beautiful morning-room 
at the Earl of Carlisle’s town house, Palace Green ; 
representing, as it does, the united efforts of Burne- 
Jones, William Morris, and Philip Webb. The 
house, delightfully situated in a wooded lane opening 
directly out of the busiest part of High Street, Ken- 
sington, is itself a notable building ; of whicha critic 
wrote but lately, “‘ Of all Mr. Webb’s town work this 
more than any other is presageful of the architecture 
that may become a part of the coming time . . 

the knowledge shown of the material, brick, is 
more than interesting Here, 
however, we are concerned mainly with the treat- 


it is a revelation.” 


ment of a single part of its well-planned interior 
the morning-room, a fairly spacious and lofty apart- 
ment, lighted from the north by two large windows, 
between which stands the fireplace. 

The room at first sight appears by no means 
gorgeous, nor even sumptuous— indeed, its momen- 
tary effect is somewhat austere; but as the eye 
lights on the frieze which surrounds it, the coffered 
ceiling with decorated beams above, and the panels 
of the dado below, rich in gold and silver, the 
whole appears to glow like a page of an illuminated 
missal ; and yet so well is the balance kept by the 
plain masses of peacock-blue paint that even when 
the eye has focussed all the gorgeous decoration in 
detail the breadth of treatment of the whole still 
retains a splendid simplicity. 

The frieze, occupying the space between the dado 
and the ceiling, is divided into thirteen compart- 
ments (including one in a niche below), without 
counting two very small panels in the angle by the 
right-hand window. All these (except the smallest, 
wherein is a single figure) are shown in the illus- 
trations. 
will be well to look back ; for the old-time story of 
Cupid and Psyche as it is pictured here did not 


But before examining them in order, it 


first take shape as decoration for a room. 
XV. No. 67.—OcTOBER, 1898. 


About the year 1865 William Morris was pro- 
jecting an illustrated folio edition of his own poem 
of “The Earthly Paradise,” to be illustrated by his 
constant ally Edward Burne-Jones. The scheme 
was taken up with the ardour that distinguished 
him. Some forty-three designs for Zhe Story of 
Cupid and Psyche were prepared by Burne-Jones, 
and the greater part actually cut on wood by 
Morris’s own hands. A specimen sheet of four folio 
pages, with the illustrations running as a frieze 
across the top of the double columns of well-printed 
type on each page, was printed at the Chiswick 
and, as a copy still extant bears witness, 
some of the compositions here illustrated appear in 


Press ; 


it. The work was to have been published by Messrs. 
Bell & Daldy, who had issued other of his writings, 
but just then Morris’s old friend, Mr. F. S. Ellis, 
set up asa publisher, and the books were transferred 
to him. 
prepared for Zhe Ring given to Venus, Pygmalion, 


In the following year other drawings were 


and a version of the Tannhauser legend entitled 
The Fill of Venus. 
seventy subjects were designed. The original draw- 
ings for these passed to Mr. Ruskin (so Mr. Malcolm 
Bell tells us) and are now in the Taylorian Museum, 


In all, it would seem that some 


Oxford. Mr. Fairfax Murray possesses a set of 
proofs from the engraved blocks, and many studies 
for the designs, and tracings made from the draw- 
ings for transfer to the wood-blocks. Mr. Aymer 
Vallance (writing later than Mr. Bell) says that 
the Taylorian collections are tracings, and that Mr. 
Fairfax Murray possesses the originals ; which is pro- 
Mr. Walter Crane, 
whose share in the painting of the frieze we shall 


bably a more correct statement. 


come to later, also owns a set of impressions from 
the engraved blocks and many tracings given to 
him by Burne-Jones. 

Shortly before the death of William Morris the 
blocks were brought to light, and examined with a 
view to their being printed and published at the 
Kelmscott 
scheme of thirty years before, as decorations of a 


Press; whether in fulfilment of the 
folio edition of the poems, or as a book of pictures, 
does not appear ‘to have been decided. It is a 
matter of keen regret that once more (this time by 
the unlooked-for death of the great craftsman) the 
publication was stayed, for few works would be 
more prized by amateurs and collectors than a set 
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of these beautiful designs, the major part en- 
graved by Morris himself, with a few others cut 
on the wood by Sir Thomas Wardle, the Misses 
Faulkner, Miss Burden, and Mr. Campfield. 

In 1872 Burne-Jones arranged a selection from 
these Cupid and Psyche designs for the frieze in ques- 
tion, and the subjects (but slightly altered) were 
then drawn to the required size on canvas. Several 
of them were painted by the artist himself in that 
year, and for a long time he worked on the frieze at 
intervals, ‘until, finding the task too arduous, he 
Mr. 


But some portions were retouched 


called to his assistance Walter Crane, who 
completed it. 
by the artist still later at different intervals up to 
1881. 

Several of the subjects of the frieze were also 
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(SOUTH-WEST CORNER) 


painted (or were in progress) as easel pictures. A 
painting for the Cupid and Psyche panel (in the 
angle) has been exhibited several times, and in a 
view of the studio of the painter, taken shortly 
before his death, the procession which begins the 
actual series in the frieze is seen as a painting, well 
advanced, upon a large canvas. 

Looking at the finished work as it appears 
to-day, it is not difficult to pick out the subjects 
wholly wrought (or, at least, finished) by Burne- 
Jones, and those for which Mr. Walter Crane is 


responsible. Despite the loyalty of the younger 


artist to the pre-arranged designs, his strong per- 


sonality has unconsciously asserted itself. It would 
need no Morelli to discover this much, but it would 
be ungraceful to endeavour to apportion each group 
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to its author, and here no such’ attempt is made. 
Indeed, it would be superfluous ; for even in the 
medium of photography the styles of the two artists 
betray their author clearly to those who can read 
brush-work as an expert reads handwriting. 

The subjects start with the wall to the left 
hand as you enter the room by the door facing the 
windows ; and on two walls the centre panel com- 
mences the theme, which is then continued first in 
the left and next in the right compartment. 

Below each panel runs a long quotation from the 
poem, inscribed in thin Roman letters of gold 
upon the dull peacock-green of the woodwork. 
The wood-work, it may be interesting to add, 
was at first entirely white; but this pigment was 
found to mar the effect of the paintings, and so it 
was replaced by the present colour. 

The first panel—a procession of maidens—seems 
to express not merely the actual lines inscribed be- 
neath it, but also to refer to the lyric which pre- 
faces the “ May” section of the “ Earthly Para- 
dise.” The poem opens, it will be remembered, 
with March—slayer of winter—the first month of 
the year according to the old Alban calendar. The 
passage recalled by the picture describes a vision 
wherein 

** For then methought the Lord of Love went by 

To take possession of his flowery throne, 
Ringed round with maids, and youths, and minstrelsy. 

Perhaps this is straining the interpretation some- 
what, but throughout the room the inscribed quota- 
tions do not seem to have been chosen so much to 
supply descriptions of the scenes above them as to 
offer a parallel, by way of comment as it were, to the 
pictured legend. As, for instance, in the following 
quotation, below the central panel of the procession, 
on the western wall- 

** © Father of a most unhappy maid, 

O King, whom all the world henceforth shall know 
As wretched among wretches, be afraid 

To ask the gods thy misery to show, 

But if thou needs must hear it, to thy woe 

Take back thy gifts to feast thine eyes upon, 

When thine own flesh and blood some beast hath won. 
For hear thy doom, a rugged rock there is 

Set back a league from thine own palace fair, 
There leave the maid, that she may wait the kiss 
Of the fell monster that doth harbour there : 

This is the mate for whom her yellow hair 

And tender limbs have been so fashioned, 

This is the pillow for her lovely head.” 


Below the panel to the left of this (the one of Love 
bending over Psyche, already mentioned as a 
design carried out in a picture), this extract is 
inscribed : 
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The Cupid and Psyche Frieze 


** As Love cast down his eyes with a half smile 
Godlike and cruel : that faded in a while, 
And long he stood above her hidden eyes 
With red lips parted in a god's surprise."’ 


While to the right beneath the panel, with figures 
in a lovely valley like a background of an old 
Italian masterpiece, is : 


** But trembling midst her hope, she took her way 
Unto a little door midmost the wall, 
And still on odorous flowers her feet did fall, 
And round about her did the strange birds sing.”’ 


A window here breaks the frieze, and we come 
to three sections over the chimney-piece. Below the 
centre, on two panels, is inscribed : 


** Loved as thou art, thy short-lived pains are worth 
The glory and the joy unspeakable 
Wherein the Treasure of the World shall dwell : 
A little hope, a little patience yet, 
Ere everything thou wilt, thou may’st forget, 
Or else remember as a well-told tale, 
That for some pensive pleasure may avail.” 


The one to the left is above this couplet : 


** * Sisters,’ she said, ‘ more marvels shall we see 
When ye have been a little while with me,’ ’’ 


and to the right: 
‘* he told to us 
A horrid tale thereof, and piteous, 
That thou wert wedded to an evil thing.” 


In the corner formed by the second window 
(which almost touches the east wall), below the 
little panel (not illustrated) is the single line : 

** For in his face she saw the thunder nigh.” 
And underneath another small panel, partly visible 
in our illustration : 


** From out her sight he vanished like a flame.”’ 


The frieze here is partly broken into by a Gothic 
arch, in the lunette of which a finely grouped com- 
position carries on the story ; the legends below run 
in this order : 
‘* thus, raising up the hand 
That bore the lamp, one moment did she stand 
As man's time tells it, and then suddenly 
Opened her eyes, but scarce kept back a cry 
At what she saw ; for there before her lay 
The very Love brighter than dawn of day ; 
And as he lay there smiling, her own name 
His gentle lips in sleep began to frame.”’ 
” * ~ ~ * 


**and once again 
She heard the voice she now must love in vain. 
‘ Ah, has it come to pass? and hast thou lost 
A life of love, and must thou still be tossed 
One moment in the sun 'twixt night and night ? 
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The Cupid and Psyche Frieze 


And must I lose what would have been delight, 
Untasted yet amidst immortal bliss, 

To wed a soul made worthy of my kiss, 

Set in a frame so wonderfully made ?’ ”’ 


* * + 


Underneath the last sections of the frieze to the 
right are these two inscriptions : 


** She, looking through the pillars of the shrine, 
Beheld therein a golden image shine.” 
* n * * * 
‘* There, waking at the dawn, did she behold, 


Through the green leaves, a glimmer as of gold.” 


Here the door breaks the sequence, and we come 
to the panel where sit the three Graiz. 
‘** Daughter, leave 
The beaten road awhile, and as we weave 
Fill thou our shuttles with these endless threads." 


* * + * + 


Below the panel with the boats the following extracts 
appear : 
**O living soul, that thus among the dead 

Hast come, on whatso errand, without fear, 

Know thou that penniless none passes here ;"’ 

aR ” ca * * 

**O daughter, I am dead, and in this tide 
Forever shall I drift, an unnamed thing, 


Who was thy father once, a mighty king,” 


And in the last panel of the southern wall, which 
ends the story, these two excerpts : 
** But what was there she saw not, for her head 
Fell back, and nothing she remembered 
Of all her life.”’ 
* * * oa 
** Rise, Psyche, and be mine for evermore, 


For evil is long tarrying on this shore."’ 


These close the quotations from the poem which 
surround the room. The scheme of the paintings, 
although frequent use of white in the robes of the 
figures keeps the whole fairly light, is not in a high 
key ; here and there, as for Pysche’s box and for her 
lamp, raised and gilded gesso is used, but only 
sparingly. The panels below are filled with a 
beautiful design by Morris, worked in flat gold 
and silver. The corbels and the “styles” of the 
decorated panelling immediately below the frieze 
are covered with a simple diaper in red, upon a 
burnished gold ground: The spandrels of the 
brackets supporting the beams of the ceiling are 
painted with conventional foliage, the free acan- 
thus-like leaf which Morris loved, in golden vrowns 
and russets. Except in the ribs of the ceiling, 
which are decorated, all the rest of the woodwork, 


dado, windows, and door is in plain blue-green 
paint. The panelling of the ceiling itself is enriched 
with a Morris design painted in soft colours. A very 
fine chimney-piece, grate, and fender, after Mr. Philip 
Webb’s designs (page 5), a superb gilded cassone 
with old Italian painting in its panels, and an old 
painted metal coffer, are the most notable objects 
in the room, where no superfluous furniture or 
bric-a-brac intrudes to destroy the air of repose. 

On the landing of the great staircase is an organ, 
with a panel painting of St. Cecilia, and in the 
drawing-room are the Dies Domini, The Annun- 
ciation, Fatima, the Evening Star, Theophilus and 
the Angel(?), and St. Geerge, all by Burne-Jones 
and delightful landscapes by Signor Da Costa, 
portraits by Leighton, and some charming Roman 
subjects by Mr. Walter Crane. Superb examples 
of Professor Legros’s earlier manner, exquisite por- 
traits of the Earl of Carlisle’s children by Mr. 
Edward Hughes, and a statuette by Dalou are 
on the staircase or in other parts of the stately 
house. In Lord Carlisle’s study hangs a set of 
sketches in colour on a small scale for the whole 
of the Cupid and Psyche frieze, a very early study 
in monochrome for Venus’s Mirror, and a beautiful 
landscape background (for Zhe Merciful Knight), 
with other drawings by the artist whose work 
entitles this article. 

Yet all these objects of art do but play their part 
in adorning a quiet and restful home. ‘The house 
is in sharp contrast with the average town mansion, 
where Louis XIV., XV., and XVL., varied by a trace 
of Adams, reign supreme. Compared with the 
average Park Lane palace it looks severe and simple ; 
but it is pre-eminently an artist’s home, which 
not only genius has enriched, but good taste has 
controlled. Nothing astonishes a visitor—-room after 
room continues the initial idea and seems exactly 
what might be expected ; only as you study each 
do you find how cunningly the architect has wrought 
his part, and how admirably the effect has been 
preserved, so that splendid things fall into the 
scheme simply and unobtrusively. Even its good 
taste is not unduly evident, but becomes the more 
apparent the more closely you observe it. By thus 
avoiding emphasis of all kinds, the treasures it 
holds seem but ordinary fittings, until more curious 
inspection shows many of them to be unique mas- 
terpieces. The majority of these are modern 
a singularly pleasing exception to the average 
“palace” of to-day, which, if it holds masterpieces 
of any kind, is singularly careful that they shall be 
of goodly age, hall-marked as it were with official 
approval of their sterling value. 
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MEDAL BY MICHEL CAZIN 


HE RENAISSANCE OF 
MEDA'L IN FRANCE. 
ROGER MARX. 


DurRInNG this latter end of the nine- 
teenth century the medallist’s art has flourished in 


THE 
BY 


France to a degree unequalled for long years past. 
These productions being of moderate dimensions, 
and thus easy of transport, the art museums of 
Europe and of America have lost no time in acquir- 
ing specimens, which throughout the Old and the 
New World alike have established the undoubted 
supremacy of modern French glyptic art. It is 
interesting to seek out the causes of this pre-emi- 
nence ; to discover how it has been attained, by 
what means it has manifested itself, and what have 
been its results. 

In the first place, one will observe that the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the French nature are admirably 
adapted to fulfil the special requirements of an 
art wherein all is clear and logical and concise. 
On the other side of the Channel the mediaeval 
seals, like the medals of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, bear in a notable degree 
the stamp of an altogether peculiar style. In 
addition to this fundamental distinction, which 
springs from temperament and race, and is com- 
mon to all ages, we have to take into account a 
variety of circumstances thanks to which our age 
has secured the privilege of witnessing the revival 
and the remarkable expansion of an art which, 
since the days of the first Napoleon, had lapsed 
into neglect. 

This indifference cannot wholly be attributed to 
the inferiority of the work. 
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As the reader will 


presently be reminded, at almost every period in 
the nineteenth century the medallist has existed, 
isolated perhaps, but in no way meriting this 
excessive apathy. The truth is, medal-work had 
to suffer from the contemptuous prejudice which 
existed against all the applied arts in common. 
Its utilitarian character was regarded as a blemish 
and a source of inferiority. For a long time talent 
strove in vain to conquer this feeling of prejudice 
At the 
annual Salons the glyptic works were but recently 


and to pierce the prevailing ignorance. 


relegated to some dark corner, where they remained 
almost out of sight; while the public and private 
Not until 
about eight years ago was a selection of these 


collections would have none of them. 


MEDAL (OBVERSE AND REVERSE) BY J. C. CHAPLAIN 
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MEDAL (OBVERSE AND REVERSE) 


productions displayed for the admiration of visi- 
The example 


tors at the Musée du Luxembourg. 
set by foreign galleries had not sufficed to break 


down the opposition ; indeed, even this simple act 


of justice at the Luxembourg would possibly have 
been delayed but for the Universal Exhibition of 


1889, which afforded an opportunity of proving the 
decline of the glyptic art since 1789, as illustrated 
by the work displayed in the retrospective section, 
and also—as displayed in the contemporary section 
—the revival which had taken place from 1878 to 
1889. 
at one and the same time the productions of the 


It would seem that, by dint of examining 


entire century, and by contrasting the glories of 


the present with the poorness of the past, the public 
vision gradually became clearer. Then at last the 
evidence of one’s eyes was not to be resisted, and 
the medallists began to arouse some interest and to 
receive something like justice. 

The period which witnessed this change of 
opinion was precisely identical with that in which 
French criticism, after an interminable struggle, 
succeeded in obtaining recognition of the principle 
of the unity of art. Naturally the glyptic branch 
of it was bound to benefit by this advance in in- 
telligence ; no one hesitated to devote himself to 
this work, now that its old-time credit was restored. 
Moreover, what other art was there capable of 
satisfying more completely the new aspirations of 
The glyptic art has a 


the modern movement ? 


MEDAL (OBVERSE AND REVERSE) 
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spreading, and the “compact majorities,” to which 
Ibsen alludes, were gaining a saner idea of the 
equality of all artistic manifestations, the State was 
endeavouring to stimulate the productive faculties 
of the worker, and at the same time to foster the 
ever-growing interest of the masses. The Ministry 
of Fine Arts and the Directors of the Mint added 
largely to the inducements previously offered by 
giving numerous commissions to artists, and by 
facilitating the collector’s opportunities of acquiring 
specimens.* In 1895 the Government decided to 
change the figures on the gold, silver, and bronze 
money, the coins in circulation dating back to the 





* In my book (‘‘ Médailleurs Frangais depuis 1789,” 
Paris: Lahure, 1897) there is published a list of modern 
medals offered for sale by the French authorities. 


MEDAL (OBVERSE AND REVERSE) BY DEGEORGE 


mission clearly defined: it bears witness to the 
changes and chances of history, and to the march 
of civilisation ; it records the joys and sorrows of 
the nation and the home alike, ensuring perpetual 
remembrance of every event, public or private. 
One has only to think for a moment of our current 
coin passing from hand to hand, to realise the active 
réle played by the medallist’s art, that art which 
more than any other tends to forward the educa- 
tion of the public taste. While these truths were MEDAL (OBVERSE AND REVERSE) BY OSCAR ROTY 
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MEDAL BY T. C. CHAPLAIN 


first or the second Re- 
public ; that is to say, a 
century in the one case 
and fifty years in the 
other. 
has now stepped in, and 
a “ Société des Amis de 
la Médaille,” open toall, 
is in course of formation. 


Private initiative 


It is proposed that at 
each annual conference 
of the members several 
medals shall be de- 
signed, the number of 
specimens struck or cast soli 
to be exactly equal to 

that of the membership. 

Evidence of approval is coming in from all sides- 
Apart from engravings and posters, I can scarcely 
think of anything now enjoying so large a share of 
And, like the engraving and 
the poster, it may become an active popularising 


favour as the medal. 


agent, for, circulated in large number and sold at 
a price well within the reach of all, these works of 
art will act most beneficially in arousing and de- 
veloping the instinct of beauty among every class. 
In the course of an article in these pages, devoted 
to M. Roty,* it was pointed out that, save in very 
rare instances, our medallists make a large model 
of every work, and that this model is then reduced 
to the size required by the ‘our a réduire, or re- 


ducing apparatus. The improvements constantly 


* See THE STUDIO, vol. vii. p. 158. 


being made in this machine have induced artists to 
cease engraving their coins, and thus save themselves 
much slow and difficult labour. The advantages 
secured by this method are numerous, notably 
mechanical precision of constant regularity, to- 
gether with sense of security in knowing the work 
of reduction to be carried out under the super- 
vision of M. Paulin Tasset and M. Janvier, who 
are not only artist-engineers but trained medallists 
as well. 

M. Alphonse Legros and the society he has re- 
cently started in London,* are endeavouring, to- 
gether with M. Charpentier and M. Cazin in Paris, to 
oppose the adoption of this double course—de- 


plorable in their eyes—this collaboration with 
science, in place of executing the medal direct in 
its final proportions. If we regard the matter from 
the esthetic point of 
view the justness of this 
be ad- 


protest must 


mitted. Nevertheless 
there are other ways of 
looking at the question. 
Just as M. Puvis 
Chavannes, by a process 
adaptation, 


de 


of mental 
paints his mural deco- 


rations in his studio, 


with as much regard for 


* See THE STuDIO, vol. 
xiii. p. 264, 1898, for an 
account of the first exhibition 
of this society, over which 


M. Legros presides. 
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their ultimate purpose, 
and with as great a 
degree of success, as 
though he were working 
on the wall itself, so, 
surely, the medallist 
may be permitted to 
foresee, by an analo- 
gous calculation, the 
final effect of his work, 
and in composing it to 
subordinate his material 
to the exigencies of re- 
duction. Why, in a busy 
impatient age like ours, 
refuse the benefit of a 
saving of time, when 


‘this ever precious ad- 
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vantage may be obtained 
without any sacrifice of 
inspiration? This fact 
offers food for reflec- 
tion: without the aid 
of mechanical processes 
M. O. Roty would not 
have had time to execute 
a tenth part of his 
works, and art would 
have been deprived of 
many a masterpiece ! 
To judge by results, 
this acceleration in the 
technique would seem 
to have had no _ incon- 
siderable effect in pro- 
moting the work of 
medal engraving. _ For- 
18 
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tune has willed it that 
France should possess a 
craftsman whose share 
in the production of the 
medal is equal in im- 
portance to that of the 
medallist himself; for 
the cast medal owes no 
less to M. Liard than 
does the stamped medal 
to M. Paulin Tasset. 
One must also remem- 
ber the assistance given 
to medallists by M. 
Rivaud, a galvanoplastic 
worker of rare merit, 
and by M. Doppler, a 
silverer-gilder ever keenly 


BY VERNON 





on the look-out for 
curious fatines. One is 
able to realise, in view 
of this combination of 
valuable assistance, how 
great are the facilities 
offered to the French 
medallist in the exercise 
of his art. 

Moreover, we must 
not forget to consider 
the history of the past, or 
neglect to take into con- 
sideration the lessons 
bequeathed to the artists 
of to-day by their pre- 
decessors, who cleared 
the path for them, and 
paved the way for the 
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present revival. Each of these precursors secured 
for his successors the benefits of emancipation and 
progress. The initiative of David d’Anger deserves 
to be recognised first of all and with special empha- 
sis, for it has too often happened that his medallion 
portraits, of world-wide fame, have caused his nobly- 
conceived and often tragic works to be forgotten. 
Ondiné’s distinction lay in hastening, as much by his 
teaching as by his own example, the enfranchise- 
ment of an art which, since the days of the First 
Empire, had been confined to the reproduction 


AUX MAITRES DE LA GLYPTIQUE FRANCAISE” 
PLAQUETTE BY LECHEVREL 


of other people’s fancies. 
Then came Ponscarme, 
a teacher of eminence, 
from whose _ studios 
emerged many a pupil of 
note, and who under- 
stood the art of adapting 
to medal-work the prin- 
ciples of low-relief, by 
the 
the 


later 


subjecting it to 
unifying bonds of 
ent eloppe ; 


the work of the medallist 


while 


was in due course en- 


dowed with feeling and 
grace and emotion by 


meditative poet, who came to a premature end in 
1889. 

These salutary and decisive influences, far from 
weakening the prestige of the leaders of modern 
glyptics, tend rather to explain the causes of their 


MIRROR-BACK BY OSCAR ROTY 


renown. ‘The powers of men like Roty or Chap- 
lain stand out the more prominently as they mark 
the logical conclusion, the result of half a century 
of labour and research. There is an abundance of 
contrasts between the works of the two men; and 
the diversity of talent shown by these leaders, 


while adding considerable lustre to the present 





Chapu and Degeorge, 


the latter a dreamy ‘LA BERGERE” 


BY OSCAR ROTY 
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phases of French thought. 
More sensitive and more 
imaginative than M. Chap- 
lain, and more solicitous of 
grace and distinction, at once 
ingenuous and subtle, he 
recalls Proud’hon, inasmuch 
as, like him, he has the gift 
of realising, arousing, and 
making evident at the first 
glance the meaning of the 
most abstract generalities. 
In his allegories, as in his 
symbols of faith and love and 
maternity, poetry and truth 
are delightfully mingled. 
His whole work proclaims 
and sings the beauty of 
womanhood, now ; revealed 
quite unclothed, now the 
contour of the form left to 








PLAQUETTE BY DANIEL DUPUIS 


movement, is also an incentive to fresh rivalry be divined beneath 
between them. Chaplain is remarkable for his the airy flutter of 
force. His works gain fulness by the boldness of well-nigh trans- 
their plan, their sober 
style of draughtsman- 
ship, and the pro- 


nounced fondness of 
their author for power- 
ful figuration. He is 
above all a rigorously 
truthful portraitist, ex- 
celling in the charac- ~ ‘*LA TOUR EIFFEL” MEDAL 

terisation and _ the > ~ & Cer 
definition of the male 
physiognomy. His 
series of portraits of 
the members of the 


” 


parent draperies. These 
garments, flowing in harmo- 
nious folds, have been com- 
pared to those seen in 
‘ASSISTANCE PUBLIQUE” Grecian statuary and in the 
MEDAL BY DANIEL DUPUIS coroplastes of Tanagra. It 
would be more correct to say 
that M. Roty ‘has rejuven- 
Academy of ated the art of antique drapery, and has derived 
Fine Arts de- therefrom many exquisite effects. His, too, is the 
serves hence- credit of having restored to honour the A/aguette, 
forward to be which would seem to have lost its use since the 
regarded as _ Renaissance. 
classic. M. In chronological order between M. Chaplain 
Roty’s art re- and M. Roty comes M. Daniel Dupuis, somewhat 
MARRIAGE MEDAL BY O. ROTY veals other less original perhaps than the others, but most 
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“ ” 


89, 
combined with an easy grace. While students at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, these three artists (who 


happily gifted, and endowed with abundant 


have been called upon by the third Republic to 
furnish the models for the new coinage),* secured 
the Prix de Rome in 1863, 1872, and 1875 re- 


nuch spectively ; and they have been succeeded at the 
- gift Villa Medicis by quite a constellation of artists : 
and Bottée (1878), Patey (1881), and Vernon (1887), 
first who, rich in the experience of their predecessors, 
the have themselves also helped to revive the classic 
ities. tradition. M. Vernon’s 
1 his medal, Zes Vendanges, 
>and is quite equal in point 
‘ruth of naturalism to M. 
zled. 

aims ‘*LA PREMIERE COMMUNION ” 


of 7 PLAQUETTE BY YENCESSE 
aled 
the 


~~ stand out prominently. These artists 
" ) 


, S have, in their altogether different ways, 
MEDAL ‘‘GALLIA . adie “, 
en produced work of equal individuality, 


the one in modernising the antique, the 


other in bringing back with him, after 
Lhermitte’s picture, Za Paye ¥ his stay in America, the cult of militant 
des Moissonneurs, which originality. 


figures in the Luxembourg - No one denies the influence of the 
Gallery. Several artists there . contingent of medallists formed at the 
are who, although unsuc ae Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but other talents 
cessful in the competition , have flourished outside the studio on 
for the Prix de Rome the Quai Malaquais. Lechevrel, Mou- 
Yencesse, Alexandre Char ‘ chon and Vernier constituted them- 
pentier, and Nocq, for selves medallists, with no official patent, 
example—have nevertheless : ames 508 eae and their efforts are far from being 
SOURCE” BY D. DUPUIS ae 
insignificant. One can never afford 
to be indifferent in the case of an 
remained true to the artist who, so to speak, has formed 
glyptic art; others, himself. One is astonished and 
too, there are who, by 
dint of novel experi- 
ments, have helped to 
promote its full expan- 
sion. The names of 
Levillain and Heller 


* Several of the coins 
(those in silver by M. Roty, 
and those in bronze by M. 
Daniel Dupuis), have been 
in circulation for some 
months ; andit is anticipated 
that by the end of the year 
the new type of Louis d’or, 
which has been entrusted 
to M. Chaplain, will have **SARAH BERNHARDT ” 
PLAQUETTE BY A. CHARPENTIER made its appearance, MEDAL BY LALIQUE 
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MEDAL BY PONSCARME 


delighted to see how absolutely free from imita- 
tion is the style of Deloye, playful and witty, like 
that of the feintres galants of the eighteenth 
century ; how fresh in manner are Peter, the por- 
traitist and depicter of animals, and Alexandre 
Charpentier. In the work of the latter, convinced 


and ardent “naturalist” that he is, one finds no 
groups of figures, no allegories, but “notes” of 
attitudes and gestures and movements, studies of 
the human body nude and in action, which serve to 
incarnate the sentiment of the work and evoke its 
significance in the completest fashion. 


Although Alexandre Charpentier has thrice been 
“isolated,” having in 1878, 1881, and 1884 
undergone the tests demanded for the obtainment 
of the Prix de Glyptique, he has shown himself to 
be at least equally gifted as a modeller of figures 
and high-relief work. We need not be astonished 
at this double talent, which, after all, is not un- 
common. Barye and Chapu, who owe their fame 
to their statuary, commenced as medal engravers, 
and obtained, 
the former a 
‘ Mention,” and 
the latter a 
second Grand 
Prix in the 
“Concours de 
Rome,” an in- 
terval of thirty- 
two years elap- 
sing between 
the two events. 
Much more fre- 
quent still is the 
case of sculptors 
who have de- 
voted them- 
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“LA PEINTURE.”’ lhe 


CHARPENTIER 


selves to glyptics, just as certain painters culti- 
vate etching or lithography or engraving, their 
creations differing from those of the true “ pro- 
fessionals ” in that they preserve a certain freedom 
in tone and in appearance. ‘Thus it is that Maxi- 
milien Bourgeois, Frémiet, Jean Dampt, Joseph 
Gardet, and Pierre Roche have given rein to their 
instincts, and have displayed the very essence of 
their originality in fresh and charming work. 

The reflex action of this glyptic work on art 
industries is very curious to note. Ornament 
workers in all ages have willingly undertaken to 
act as medallists, in the course of their mission as 
embellishers of materials, and as part of their task as 
jewellers ; and to-day such men as Brateau, Lalique, 
C. Marioton, Legastelois, and Joindy worthily carry 
on the tradition left behind by Morel-Ladeuil, 
Vechte, and Jean Garnier. On the other hand, 
many medallists are doing most brilliant ornamental 
work. To Roty we are indebted for bracelets, 
comb tops, mirror 
backs, and cups ; to 
Levillain for dishes, 
vases, and basins ; to 
Heller for covers and 
table plate, some- 
times fantastic but 
always _ interesting ; 

Vernier produces 
brooches, and Mou- 
chon goblets, Bottée 


contributed an ad- 


MEDAL BY HELLER 


mirable carved cigar- 

holder which was 

greatly admired at the last Salon; while Nocq and 

Charpentier are responsible for numerous objects of 

all sorts, each marked with the stamp of profound 
originality. ‘The future should take heed of 
the value of these works, and be grateful to 
the medallists for having by their co-operation 
hastened on the revival of gold-and-silver- 
smith’s work, of upholstery, of binding, and 
indeed of each one of what may be called the 
domestic arts. 

Finally, even the painters themselves, like 
every one else, have been anxious to further 
the expansion of glyptic art—that art which 
goes midway towards painting—by creating 
effigies well calculated to attract, when signed 
by such names as Legros, Michel Cazin, 
Prouvé, Raffaelli and Guérard or by that 
of the creator and leading exponent of the 
modern illustrated poster, Jules Chéret. 

ROGER Marx, 
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The drawings that appeared in Part 25 
Vol. V., will have made readers of Tur Struptio 
familiar with the delightful work of Mr. Tony 
Grubhofer, from whose sketch-book we have 
been permitted to reproduce the accompanying 
drawings of Tyrolean landscape. Mr. Grub- 
hofer is equally at home whether with pencil, 
pen-and-ink or wash, and the admirable quali- 
ties displayed in the accompanying drawings 
afford sufficient evidence that the confidence in 
his artistic future expressed in these pages 


nearly four years ago has been amply vindicated. 
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FROM A COLOUR PRINT IN THE “* KIOSAI RAKU-GWA” 


JAPANESE ARTIST, KAWA- 
NABE KIOSAI. BY PROFES- 
SOR WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


WERE we asked to name the agencies 
that are doing most to fashion the nascent art 
instincts amongst the millions the answer need not 
be far to seek. The great painter or sculptor 
strives rather in the interests of posterity than 
reward 
the 


for his own time, and it is his best 


to feel that he may furnish models for 


guidance of generations to come ; but it is the book 


illustrator and the designer of picture-posters who 
have the grip of the present. It is they who can 
boast the great privilege of educating the eye of 
the man in the street and of making him learn the 
lessons of form and colour at home or abroad, 
almost in spite of himself, and to recognise the 
difference between good art and bad, even though 
in his inner soul he prefer the worse. 

In our study of things Japanese, although 
ceramic and lacquer ware and bronzes and netsukés 
have been long and duly appreciated, it is but 
lately that we have glanced at the popular side of 


BY KAWANABE KIOSAI 


the art of the Far East that deals with the picture 
book and the broadside ; but we have at last begun 
to realise how much a century of artisan designers 
and engravers has done for the personal culture 
and commercial prosperity of a race that is now an 
important factor in the making of History. 
Hokusai, “The Ancient of a Hundred Centuries,” 
who spent a long lifeof needy obscurity—of obscurity 
at least in so far as “‘ the Classes ” amongst his people 
were concerned—to bequeath a splendid legacy of 
honest work, has been made famous through the 
whole of Christendom by foreign pens, and he 
has become for the outer world a more important 
personage than either Hidéyoshi, or Iyéyasu, the 
Yet Hokusai in 


his own sphere and calling was but one of a group 


stars of his country’s feudal glory. 


of men, many of whom are almost as worthy of 
fame as he. His first master, Katsugawa Shunsho ; 
his contemporaries, Toyohiro, Toyokuni, Utamaro, 
Yeishi, Hiroshigé, and many more, deserve high 
recognition ; but amongst his successors there is 
one and one only who stands pre-eminent in the 
same line of labour—Kawanabé Kidsai 
eccentric, and almost as gifted as Hokusai himself, 
29 


aS poor, as 





Kawanabé Kiosai 


but unhappily denied both the industry and the 
longevity of the master. It is of this artist we have 
now to speak. 

As with so many men of talent who perforce 
lived their lives on the wrong side of the almost 
impenetrable barrier that separated the trading and 
artisan orders of old Japan from the privileged 
ranks of the military and official caste, there is 
little record as to the history of Kidsai. Nearly all 
that we have by way of biography comes from a 
gossiping reminiscence left by his own pen, and 
even this would scarcely have reached us save for 
a brief but sympathetic i memoriam notice written 
in the Japan Daily Mail by an Englishman who 
was fortunate in knowing and appreciating the 
wayward artist 





Kawanabé Kidsai, born of a poor family in 
May 1831, is said to have manifested his passion 
for art at a very early age, and since art as a calling 
for the artisan was then neither better nor worse than 
another, he was permitted to follow his bent and 
to join the school of Utagawa Kuniyoshi, one of 
the leading broadside draughtsmen of the time. 
From this teaching he subsequently passed to that 
of Kano Tohaku, the scion of a degenerating line 
of once famous patrician artists; but whatever 
influence these men exercised upon his early essays, 
it is little apparent in his matured work, which 
bears more resemblance to that of Hanabusa Itcho * 
and of Hokusai than to the productions of any of 
the men who surrounded him. He had, moreover, 
been strongly impressed by the theories of the 
naturalistic school of 
Okio,t and a few anec- 
dotes are told as to his 
early realistic tendencies ; 
but most of these, like 
similar stories attached to 
the names of the most con- 
ventional of the old pain- 
ters, are of little value in 
showing the character or 
capabilities of the future 
artist. Like Okid himself, 
he was naturalistic only up 
to a certain point. In his 
drawings of certain forms 
of animal life, especially of 
birds, fishes, and reptiles, 
his study of detail was 
often conscientious to a 
remarkable degree, and 
even in the roughest 
sketches his aptitude for 
conveying in a few masterly 
strokes the impress of living 
energy and momentary 
action was marvellous. 
Sketches of his life-school, 
published in one of his 








* Hanabusa Itché, an artist 
originally trained in the Kano 
school, who became famous for 
numerous popular sketches at a 
time when the classical art was 
still all powerful, though enter- 
ing its decadence. 

+ The founder of the natura- 
listic school of Japanese art—a 








KIOSAI’S LIFE-SCHOOL 
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FROM A DRAWING BY KIOSAIL 


commoner, outside the Samurai 
class, like Hokusai and Kidsai. 





Kawanabé Kiosat 





KIOSAI’S LIFE-SCHOOI 


show how practically he taught the 
But for 


later works, 
lesson of direct observation to his pupils. 
the rest, in landscapes and most things else, he 
was content to adopt the conventions of his pre- 
decessors ; and his originality was chiefly manifest 
ina riotous fancy that dwelt with especial delight in 
the regions of the grotesque and gruesome. 

In his daily life he was essentially erratic and 
with marvellous 
but when 


Bohemian, sometimes working 
speed, sometimes lying idle for days ; 
inclination or necessity led him to take his pencil 
in hand he was incapable of bad work. The firm 
touch, the bold invention, and the vigorous com 
position were always there and came without effort. 
He appears to have accepted whatever commissions 
fell into his hands—now drawing for the engravers 
the sketches that appear in his many albums, now 


FROM A DRAWING BY KIOSAI 


decorating the panels of a 
temple or mansion, now 
dashing off rough colour 
sketches at the price of a 
few cents the sheet, now 
wandering off into the 


country with some con- 
genial spirit to enjoy life 
entirely after his own guise, 
and to take 


opportunity of turning an 


whatever 


honest /empo chance might 
Like 
he held himself 


throw in his way. 
Hokusai 
aloof in his artistic life both 
from the theatre and the 
Yoshiwara, and has given 
us none of those curious 
portraitures of actors and 
courtesans that constituted 
the principal stock-in-trade 
of the 
coloured broadsidés in his 


publishers of 


time, and his chief sub- 
jects, mostly painted in 
colours, on loose sheets, or 


and 


illustrations, 


drawn engraved as 
book 


burlesque 


were 
scenes of all 
kinds, realistic representa- 
tions of animal life, and 
more rarely, sketches of 
We 
memorial 


landscape. are told 
in the article 
just referred to that—‘ It 
was at the age of thirty-six 
he first seized the oppor- 
tunity of a protracted sketching tour among the 
mountains. He chose the time of early summer, 
as he said, because the blossoms would be bloom-* 


ing and the nightingales singing, and with his 


favourite pupil Tomékichi passed through Musashi 


and Jdshiu until he reached the picturesquely 
mountainous province of Shinano, So busy was 
he with his brush on the way that he rarely 
travelled more than five and often only three 77 
aday. In Joshiu he sketched, among numerous 
views, the mountains of Akagi, Asama, and Miyogi. 
Reaching Shinano, he found a feast of grand hills, 
as he describes it, enveloping him all round, like a 
screen, and was bewildered by such a rich and 
limitless display of landscape. He devoted his 
chief attention to the mountains of the Manji-toge, 
to Nunobiki-san, and the scenery of the Okubo 
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river.” Another anecdote from the same scource is 
of interest in relation to his self-acquired natural- 
istic training. 

“To the first exhibition of art at Uyeno in 1877, 
he sent a bold and simple painting of a crow, fixing 
upon it the price of one hundred yen (about £20). 
The self-constituted official judges turned their heads 
aside and remonstrated at so exorbitant a price 
being attached to a painting of a common crow. 
Kidsai replied that the sum was not the price of a 
common crow, but a small fraction of the price of 
the fifty years of study that had enabled him to 
dash off his picture in this manner. Kidsai’s 
honour was saved and his crow was bought at his 
price—but it was a cake-dealer at Nihon-bashi who 
saw its value and paid the sum.” 


Kawanabé Kiosat 


From time to time artists from other countries 
crossed his path. The French painter Félix 
Regamey, enjoying a ‘“ Promenade Japonaise ” 
with M. Guimet, the founder of the Musée Guimet 
in Paris, called upon Kidsai, and the record published 
by the two travellers * gives an interesting profile 
of Kidsai by Regamey. He is not made hand- 
some in this, his sole portrait from a European 
hand, but he had his revenge in his return picture 
of the two French visitors—a more spirited, if less 
academical, sketch than the other. It was perhaps 
Regamey who gave him a copy of Léveillé’s plates 
to Fau’s “ Anatomie Artistique,” a book of which 
he made some use in one of his later albums. 
Some years later Mr. Mortimer Menpes made his 
acquaintance, and has written warmly in his praise ; 
and Mr. Josiah Conder, a 
distinguished student of 








Japanese art and archzo- 
logy, became a close asso- 
ciate and admirer. 

Kidsai learned to ap- 
preciate the teachings of 
European art, but he never 
allowed them to mould his 
own work, save in the 
occasional production of 
copies or burlesques of 
anatomy or costume. In 
his painting he worked in 
water-colour on Japanese 
paper or silk, following 
closely the style of Ho- 
kusai, but without slavish 
imitation. He was a 
master of line, and his thin 
flat washes of colour often 
had a high decorative 
value, but his ambition 
stopped at the sketch. 

All who are interested 
in the study of his art may 
examine with profit the 





sixty or seventy examples 
of his style, characteristi- 
cally national and strik- 
ingly personal, in the 
British Museum collection, 
drawn for the writer in the 
course of 1878 and 1879. 
Most of these show a lean- 
ing towards the humorous 











FROM A DRAWING IN THE ‘* KIOSAI MANGWA” 
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* «* Promenades Japonaises.’ 


BY KAWANABE KIOSAI By Guimet et Regamey. 








FROM A PAINTING BY 
KAWANABE KIOSAI 
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** THE SNAKE AND THE FROGS” (British 


or horrible. Five of the number are scenes in hell 


the hell of medizval Buddhism—and the artist’s 
imagination seems to have revelled in the appalling 
details of his subject. Then come sheets filled with 
goblins of the most ludicrous ugliness engaged in 
every kind of mischief that their impish nature can 
his ideas of retributive 


suggest. Others illustrate 


justice in animal life:—a band of frogs have 
captured their natural enemy the snake, and, having 
lashed him firmly to a couple of stakes, are avenging 
past terrors by dancing, drumming, and swinging 
on his body, pulling his tail, tickling the savage 
jaws with a straw, and otherwise jubilating over his 
impotence. The rats and the cat are shown in simi- 
larly inverted relations; and a huntsman who has 
fallen into the hands of the animals it is his business 
to pursue, is about to receive poetic justice executed 
after the manner of his own kind. The rest of the 
sketches include mock processions, in which the 
parts of men are taken by various animals ; episodes 
of frog life, drawn with marvellous spirit and truth ; 
and many another fancy, all inspired by the same 
extravagant humour and limned with the same 
unhesitating and unerring stroke of brush. 


Other pictures by the artist are in the collections of 


Museum) 





FROM A DRAWING BY KAWANABE KIOSAI 


His 


engraved volumes of sketches are not very numerous. 


Mr. Charles Holme and Mr. Josiah Conder. 


The first of these was an octavo book entitled 
Kidsai Mangwa, with comic pictures printed in 
colours. It is undated, but was probably issued 
about 1870. It is undoubtedly by Kidsai although 
the first character (Kid) of the artistic nom de 
guerre does not coincide with that written in his 
later works. This was followed by a work in five 
the £-hon Taka 


Pictorial Mirror of Hawking, commenced about 


volumes called Kagami, the 
1872 and concluded in 1879, but only one volume 
bears a date. It is a very remarkable production, 
containing, as it does, some of the most powerful 
the that 


even the Japanese brush has portrayed. Unlike the 


and accurate drawings of hawk tribe 
rest of his albums, this is wholly serious, and it is 
to be regretted that he did not leave more in the 
same style. The Avdsai Raku-gwa, in two volumes, 
published in 1880, is a collection of colour prints of 
a not highly successful kind from the chromo-xylo- 
graphic point of view, but they illustrate better than 
any other of his volumes his versatility in the repre- 
sentation of animal life. A sparrow seized by a snake 
almost screams in terror from the open page ; a 
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Kawanabé Kiosai 


battle between a cock and a weasel gives us a 
really brilliant study of action; the expression 
of two ducklings disposing of a newt would be 
irresistibly funny were it not for the serious 
results to the writhing victim; and all the rest 
—bats, monkeys, moles, cats, rats, puppies, geese, 
insects, tortoises, fishes, crabs and crayfish, are as 
truly natural in form and action as they are truly 
artistic in grace and vitality. 

The Xiosai Mangwa, published in the same 
year, contains some of the most laughable of his 
drawings. After a sheet of ghosts and goblins, a 
couple of comical pages of frogs masquerading as 
men, with the peerless mountain itself transformed 
into a frog in the background ; and a number of other 
miscellaneous sketches in the style of the Hokusai 
Mangwa, we come upon some evidence of his newly- 
acquired anatomical knowledge A score of skeletons 
taking part in a whirlwind of festivity, are singing, 


dancing, wrestling, smoking, drinking, laughing, 
quarrelling, and praying, like a holiday party of 
drunken coolies; one of the wrestlers has just 
thrown his antagonist, whose component bones lie 
in a dislocated heap like a pile of spillikins, while 
the umpire, with hand on thigh-bone, waves a 








KIOSAI SKETCHING THE SEVERED HEAD, 
FROM A DRAWING BY HIMSELF 


YOUNG 
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skeleton of a fan to celebrate the victory; a 
dancer grimaces through the ribs of a skeleton 
umbrella; a musician is twanging a skeleton 
samisen ; a Shinto priest preaches by the light of 
a skeleton lantern ; a studious group surround the 
tattered skeleton shreds of a manuscript roll; a 
smoker amuses himself by puffing the smoke out of 
his hollow orbits, while a drinker is pouring a 
draught of saké through his throatless jaws; a 
weirdly comic picture. Farther on we are intro- 
duced to a horde of demons mimicking the amuse- 
ments of Japanese humanity. The Seven Gods of 
Good Fortune bathe together @ /a_ Japonaise. The 
tall-headed Fukurokujiu is being crowned by mis- 
chievous schoolboys with a high hat of foreign 
shape, poised well beyond his reach on the far-off 
summit of his cranium, while the fat priest Hotei, 
capped in an East-end “bowler,” is rollicking, @ 
ventre déboutonné, with a merry little band of 
Chinese urchins. Drawings of animals, real and 
mythical, demons, trees, rocks, and many things else, 
complete the volume. The Azdsai Suigwa, pub- 
lished in 1882, is in the same style as the angwa, 
and full of exuberant fancy and powerful drawing. 
The final publications, both issued in 1887, were 
an album full of street mummers, the /70-gwa dzu 
shiki, and a book in four volumes, the A7dsaz 
gwa den, which struck out a new line in giving 
some biographical details of the artist himself, 
illustrated by sketches of various incidents in his 
early career. In one of these curious pictures we 
see the boy seated by the river bank, surrounded 
by horrified townspeople, while he eagerly copies 
a severed human head which he had found 
floating down the river. Another drawing shows 
his eager reception from a peasant of a living 
frog, from which he was to make some of his 
earliest studies in animal life. Another com- 
memorates his first opportunity of drawing a 
carp, and we are told how he imitated the fish 
scale Later we see him busily 
dashing in a huge dragon to decorate a temple 
ceiling under the interested supervision of his 
priestly employers. Then comes a dismal 
prison scene, in which unfortunately he was 
more than a spectator; and by it we may learn 
that the life of the delinquent in old Japan was 
not a happy one. Yet farther we find him 
established as a teacher, and his studio filled 
with youthful and energetic pupils, who are 
copying from life fowls, snakes, a weasel, and 
various other animals; while one of the live 
stock, a monkey, having got loose, avenges 
himself upon the rising artist who was pre- 


for scale. 
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unhappily was drawing near. 

















In the following year his 
health broke down, and al- 
though -he knew his days 
were numbered, the love of 
his art appeared to be his 
He 
died on May 14, 1889. The 


all-dominating passion. 


account of his closing days, 
given in the Japan Mail, is 
painful and touching. 
“Three days before he 
died the desire to paint once 
more seized him irresistibly, 
the 
paper slide behind his bed a 


and he sketched upon 


weird outline of his own 
emaciated form, bent 
tottering as he stood to paint, 
and suffering from the symp- 


toms of his fatal disease. A 


and 


few straight lines below the 
knees, suggesting too plainly 
the square shell in which he 
was soon to be enclosed, 
showed that he 


this sketch would be his last. 


knew well 


Heartrending and _ horrible, 
shaky and imperfect, these 
touches contain some of the 
genius of Kidsai.” 





It is not easy to assign to 
Kidsai his rightful 





place 








DRAWING OF A HAWK, FROM THE ** EHON 


paring to sketch his portrait; and a fine carp, 
becoming restive under the process of observation, 
has turned a somersault out of his bath into the 
uncongenial medium of the outer air. It is a won- 
derful picture of a life school of the most convenient 
and practical kind. The remaining volumes of the 
work are of less interest. In one he gives some 
careful copies of Léveillé’s anatomical drawings. In 
others he imitates the styles of many ancient Chinese 
and Japanese masters of painting, the description 
of each picture being printed above in what purports 
to be English. His English, indeed, is even carried 
to the extent of long paragraphs explanatory of the 
principles of Japanese art; but the sentences are 
too cryptic for the intelligence of the foreigner on 
whose behoof they are expressly designed. 

After this we hear little more of Kidsai, whose end 


TAKA KAGAMI” 


amongst Japanese painters. 
BY KIOSAI That he had rich gifts of 
genius and originality is un- 
doubted, but his life-work 
scarcely reached the elevation to which his ability 
might have aspired. Some of this disappointing fact- 
must be attributed to his surroundings, which left him 
little chance of refined or invigorating associations ; 
but self-indulgence and lack of continued industry are 
perhaps chiefly responsible for his relative failure, and 
we must not forget that he died at the age of fifty- 
four, while Hokusai rejoiced in five-and-thirty years 
of activity and productiveness after he had passed 
this term. His habit of seeking inspiration in the saké 
cup has been explained by an apologist as a necessary 
stimulant to his imagination: but, in point of fact, 
many of his most spirited compositions were dashed 
off when his funds were exhausted and he lacked 
the wherewithal to purchase the enemy which, it is 
to be feared, more often paralysed than stimulated 
his witty brain. The weird inventions in many of 
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his sketches have been especially attributed to 
alcoholic excitement; but there is really far more 
of the humorous and grotesque in these than of the 
horrible: they are burlesques, and could scarcely 
alarm the timidity of a child. In spite of his 
eccentricity he was a man of liberal ideas, for 
although he wisely adhered to the art principles 
which from childhood had been a part of his 
being, he saw clearly their limitations. He realised 
in his drawings of birds how much beauty lay 
in truthful observation, and he understood how 
much was lost by the failure to carry that observation 
into the representation of higher motives. He knew, 
too, that the only medium with which he had been 


taught towork wasnotthe most suitable for the highest 
efforts of the brush, and he admitted that the science 
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of the West might be studied with advantage in 
place of the conventions which had retarded the 
evolution of the art of the Far East. As a painter, 
he was second to none in his school in the skill 
and swiftness with which he wielded his brush ; and 
his work has qualities of sincerity, strength, and 
originality that will give it a high value in the eyes 
of every lover of art of every nationality. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


R. TALWIN MORRIS’S DE- 
SIGNS FOR CLOTH BIND- 
INGS. 


REFERENCE has already been 
made in these pages to Mr. 
Talwin Morris’s designs for 












cloth bookbindings. But 
now that a selection of his 
work in this department 
can be illustrated, it is 
necessary to reiterate the 
appreciation already be- 
4 stowed, especially as it is 
supported by pictorial evi- 


Eigen 
Hi cee 


© 


\ dence. These designs, it 

\ must be remembered, are 

Ne not for limited editions of 

\ ¥ high-priced volumes, pre- 
\ pared for the purpose of 
BEY appealing only to the few 
WARS who are conscious —-per- 
ays haps rather too conscious 


-of possessing “ cultured” 
taste. On the contrary, 
N they are issued upon popu- 
lar volumes intended for the 
general reader. This single 
fact would support an opti- 
mistic view of the improve- 
in the taste of the 
average unit that makes up 
the British public. 

Mr. Talwin Morris has 
done in this way what Mr. 
Selwyn Image with his 
cover for “The Tragic 
Mary,” Mr. Ricketts with 
a half-dozen fine schemes, 
Mr. Shannon with “Silver 
Points,” Mr. Laurence 


ment 
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FROM A DRAWING BY KAWANABE KIOSAI 


Housmann with ‘“ Goblin 
Market,” ‘Green Arras,” 











“SHOKI AND ATTENDANT DEMONS” 
FROM A KAKEMONO BY 
KAWANABE KIOSAI 
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and the rest have also done during the 
past half-dozen years. But while these 
artists created new types of the cloth 
binding, they did so on books which 
appealed to a few hundreds at most. 
Despite the capital designs of some few 
books published since “The Tragic 
Mary” (which must be taken as the be- 
ginning of the newer movement), or the 
fact that certain Rossetti cover-designs of 
great beauty were circulated long before, 
all these are exceptions, and the average 
volume for the average person has only 
witnessed improvement in the last two or 
three years. During that time Messrs. 
Allen, Bell, Dent, John Lane, Lawrence 
and Bullen, Macmillan, Kegan Paul, Fisher 
Unwin, and others, have all been helping 
to raise the standard of design upon various 
classes of books ; as Messrs. Blackie have 
also raised it in the class of popular litera- 
ture which forms the staple of their pub- 
lications. 

Speaking generally, the London pub- 
lishers have confined their covers to de//es- 


lettres and poetry, with certain examples of the 
Messrs. Blackie, of Glasgow, 
have gone further and issued educational works, 


better class of fiction. 
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DESIGN FOR CLOTH BINDING 


BY TALWIN MORRIS 
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BY TALWIN MORRIS 


schoolboy literature, and popular classics, with 
sober and well-disposed designs on their covers. 
They have even clothed the story of adventure 


with binding, gorgeous (as it need be) 
but also worthy of being treated as an 
example of good applied art, as covers 
by Mr. Ralph Peacock and others could 
be adduced to prove. 

Mr. Talwin Morris’s designs owe much 
to their colour. The one for “ Jane 
Eyre,” here reproduced, is olive-green 
with very pale yellowish-green lines, and 
heliotrope filling the eye of the device, 
which somewhat resembles a peacock’s 
feather. In another cover for a volume 
entitled “ Concerning the Firm of Blackie 
and Sons, 1809-1874,” the space is 
occupied by vertical lines, with conven- 
tional thistles dotted irregularly between ; 
these, in dark olive with purple touches, 
and tiny hearts of gold, yield a colour 
scheme at once mew and very good. On 
the other hand, some few of his designs 
are more pleasant in monochrome than 
as issued. The exigencies of publishing 
a vast number of books require much 
variety. There are only a few ways of 
being right to thousands of ways of being 
wrong in colour, and some novel har- 
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monies have little to recommend them except canoe] 
that the shades in question may not have been 
used in the same arrangement before. But 
the exceptions are few indeed, and some of 
the books which charm us here show good 
taste in all respects. 

The covers for “English Essays” and 
ss English | Literary eager and merap . “4 | tranders 
for — Masques, mary Pastorals, WGarden ) AS Garden 
and “English Lyrical Poetry,” are very in- 
dividual in their arrangement of pure line. 
With little symbolism and no pictorial effort 
they decorate the space harmoniously and 
are distinctly satisfactory ; the pattern is in 
pale (almost white) ink upon soft shades of 
greys and greens, with an occasional spot 
of gold. The lettering is in italics. (which, an 
speaking generally, is not commendable, . Y _y, - oA 
although it would be hard to prove the AB Sa <4 “Wil 
objection) ; here, however, it is so obviously : 
the right thing that it justifies its presence 
at once. Seen in black upon white these 
designs are not suggestive of their true DESIGN FOR CLOTH BINDING BY TALWIN MORRIS 
effect ; for in light upon dark, as the “ Jane 
Eyre” cover shows, they have a delicacy, 
without any hard effect, that would scarce be white a quantity of headpieces in “ British Battles ” 
suspected if judged by the miniature reproductions (Cassell) will testify. 
alone. What Mr. Morris can do in black-and- Still entirely conventional are the decorations 
upon “ With Clive in India” (in two edi- 
tions), “Dr. Ogilvie’s Dictionary,” and 
Pe those which adorn a quantity of school 

oa. eae a readers and pamphlet wrappers, each one 
. coco al ; 1 being really a delight in its own way toa 
THE SY Sa Aad © fellow-designer. 

WHISPER WS 4 Midway between pure pattern and semi- 
=/NG “ete , — naturalistic decoration comes the cover for 
Wino 5 > = “ A Very Odd Girl,” a novel scheme, with 
, gold ground for the panels above and 
below, the heart-shaped device, with 
greenish-white hearts pierced by the 
flower-stems below, and a black heart 
forming each calyx of the flowers above. 
In this class fall also “ Daddy Samuel’s 
Darling ” (exhibited at the last Arts and 
Crafts), “Banshee Castle,” and “The 

Ravensworth Scholarship.” 

“The Universe” and ‘“ Whispering 

Winds” go a shade further in their sym- 
bolism ; the first being perhaps too full of 

& _ aS oe ee invention to do itself justice. / “The 
Per Ss Universe is a fairly big subject to 
= crowd into a small space, and if Mr. 
Talwin Morris is conscientiously represent- 

DESIGN FOR CLOTH BINDING BY TALWIN MORRIS ing the fish of the sea and the fowls of 
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the air, together with waves, igdrasil, 
and the setting sun, he has tried too 
much ; yet a less fecund imagination 
would find material for a dozen patterns, 
all new and good, in this one cover. 
“In a Stranger’s Garden” stands by 
itself, as a pleasant conceit of bird 
forms and flame-shaped leaves; a 
harmony of dark purple, olive, and sage 
colours. 

Another group with boldly drawn 
flowers in colour includes “ A Golden 
Age,” with yellow blossoms and green 
foliage on citrene ground. “Sir Wil- 
frid’s Grandson,” with yellow-green 
flowers on peacock blue cloth ; “ Dulcie 
the King,” with Cape-gooseberries ; 
“A Girl’s Loyalty,” with Fritillaries ; 
“Wilfrid Joyce,” a good pattern of 
thistles ; “‘Joan’s Adventures,” a very 
happy design of its class; and “ That 
Merry Crew,” another excellent treat- 
ment of floral forms. Last, yet early 
in order of merit, is the simple but 
wholly satisfactory “repeat” pattern 


cover on the serial issue in paper wrappers of 


“The Natural History of Plants.” 


Design is to a large extent a matter of taste, 
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BY TALWIN MORRIS 


with as much and no more licence than the worker 


is able to justify ; but, realising that Mr. Morris 


BY TALWIN MORRIS 


has expended so much good work on books of a 


popular class, it is extremely pleasant 
to be able to comment favourably 
on the ingenuity of the designer 
and the good taste of his publishers 
who are willing to raise the standard 
of such bindings to an infinitely 
higher level than is customary. 

Credit is due to those who dis- 
tribute fine things as well as to those 
who design them. Of course the 
credit cannot be divided equally ; 
but the manufacturer who calls into 
being a good design, and circulates 
it by thousands, is a most welcome 
and powerful ally, indeed the most 
welcome and most powerful of all 
under present conditions. For a 
private patron can but fill his own 
house—or two, if he be lucky enough 
to have a town and country resi- 
dence ; but the manufacturer can 
fill thousands of houses with good 
designs if the middleman allows 
him to do so. 

It may be said that Mr. Talwin 
Morris’s cloth bindings are not 
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better than some few which preceded them, and 
if they are not, why single them out for special 
laudation? ‘To which query one feels inclined to 
answer that they may not be better than the best 
of their predecessors, which is after all only 

an admission that might hold good of well- 
nigh every work of art. Art is not competi- 
tive—a Rembrandt does not make a Diirer 
second-rate, Sargent does not make Velas- 
quez old-fashioned; because Constable 
brought new beauties into landscape one 
does not declare his works to be Jeffery than 

all that had gone before. 

E. B. S. 


STUDIO-TALK. 


(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON. 
has been designed and executed 
by Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., 
for the Queen Victoria 


The seal here reproduced 


Clergy 

Fund, an institution for augment- 
ing the stipends of beneficed clergy and 
others, especially where the original endow- 
ment has by accident of circumstances become 
The 


inadequate for present needs. Latin 
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motto on it, Dominus ordinavit tis qui 
evangelium annuntiant de evangelio vivere, 
supplies the motive of the society’s work, 
as the book of the Gospels attached to 
the Cross bearing the emblems of the 
Four Evangelists is the burden of its 
story. ‘The legend on the book, “ Ver- 
bum Dei,” and the Chalice continue the 
symbolism; from this rays typify the 
Light of the World, and a wreath of the 
olive of peace encircles the whole. The 
only mundane points in the design, the 
royal arms and cipher, denoting the 
Queen’s connection with the fund, and 
the arms of the two Archbishops, are 
strictly germane in the connection. How 
well Mr. Frampton has done his part the 
illustration shows clearly. It supplies 
another instance of his power to make 
small things great by reason of their 
treatment. 


A most interesting collection of 
enamels by Mr. Alexander Fisher was 
lately shown for a few days, by the 
kindness of the Hon. Mrs. Percy Wyndham, at 
her house in Belgrave Square. It included a 
number of delightful things already reproduced in 
our pages—the Wagner girdle, lent by Mrs. Emslie 
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iis gui and other important works 
vivere, will be more fully noticed 
- work, ‘ ona future occasion ; here 
hed to 4 wes \. “alg it must suffice to express 
of the ani es . a sense of wonder that so 
of its 3 4 young a craftsman could 
“ Ver- tev NY ‘ Ig F, Va have already executed so 
jue the ' i, many objects of perma 
ify the o/s TT aie , nent beauty. For the art 
of the - f SI i of enamel in Mr. Fisher’s 
The >= Se hands has gained a still 
mn, the wider range of colour, so 
ig the that he paints in molten 
\d, and : by >. sy jewels, and rivals the 
ys, are 3 2 : breasts of humming-birds, 
How ee ; a ; . the nacre of rare shells, and 
art the Ra > 5 Ys ey = the magic colour of soap- 
upplies bubbles. But not only fine 
» make colour and masterly craft 
- their are expended freely, for 
Mr. Fisher’s quaint fan- 

tasy and prolific invention 

ion of are ready to meet all de- 
er was mands. Hence his work is 
by the not merely accomplished 
am, at SEAL FOR THE QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND and technically excellent, 
efed % DESIGNED BY GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A. but of the sort that out- 
saa hn . lasts fashion and _ joins 
Emslie Horniman (Vol. X. p. 191); a triptych of the the drbe/ots which are passed as heirlooms from 


Crucifixion (Vol. VIII. p. 154); a memorial to the one century to another. 
late Earl of Warwick (zézd.) ; buckles in translucent nteinnene 
enamel on silver (Vol. VIII. 

p. 153); andan ivory casket 

(Vol. IX. p. 269). A superb wpe a ert se 
hexagonal casket of ivory, ; 

with translucent enamel 

panels, illustrating Zhe Story 

of Cupid and Psyche; a 

large triptych in beaten steel, 

with panels, and verses 

from Poe’s “ El Dorado” ; 

portraits of Lady Elcho, The 

Hon. George Howard, and 

Mrs. Cust being new. An 

exquisitely-wrought binding 

in silver and enamels for the 

Order of Holy Matrimony, 

and exquisite jewels and 

trifles of the utmost beauty, 

show that Mr. Fisher’s in- 

dustry equals his felicity of 


idea and novel expression. 





A casket, lately presented 
to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, COPPER AND ENAMEL CASKET 


N MORRIS 
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men with'distinct artistic per- 
ception are there, and Mr. 
George Frampton must 
needs feel that the time and 
interest he has expended so 
freely are already showing 
fruit. The colour prints, 
which would be ineffective 
in small monochrome repro- 
ductions, were so admirable 
that it would be unfair in a 
limited space to name a few 
—even of the best. The 


BUCKLE IN CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL ON SILVER 
BY E. KIRKPATRICK 


ewe oe 


The first exhibition of works by students 
of the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Regent Street, fully justified the high expec- 
tation raised by the personne/ of its staff. The 
bookbindings of Mr. Douglas Cockerell’s 
class, the lead-work by Mr. Lethaby’s, the 
colour-prints by Mr. Morley Fletcher’s, the 
stained glass by Mr. C. W. Whall’s, and 
the enamels by Mr. Fisher’s, to take but 
a few, were all not merely good when con- 
sidered as the work of pupils in training, but 
were capable of holding their own at most ex- 
hibitions. Nor in saying so much need it be 
inferred that budding Cellinis or Donatellos 
abound in Regent Street ; but trained crafts- 


BY E. KIRKPATRICK 


lead-work suggested the 
past glories of the art ; the 
bindings, of which several 
are illustrated here, were 
workmanlike as well as 
artistic ; the enamels were 
things to covet, and one only 
regrets that in the absence 
of colour the illustrations 
convey scarce a trace of 
their charm. A beautiful 
jug, in solid ivory with 
metal mounts, also loses 
much in black-and-white ; 
the beauty of its form and 
the delicacy of its mount- 
ing are gone. So a really 
beautiful metal box, here 
ENAMEL ON COPPER BY W. T. FLOWERS reproduced, fails to suggest 
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CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL ON STEEL BY E, CRAIGIE 


the pleasant texture of its surface and its really 


fine proportions. The exhibition held immense 


promise for the future. 

It is possible that all the objects of applied 
design which delight us—whether old or new— 
fall into two great sections—the one embracing 
commissions given to the craftsman, regardless 
of cost, and leaving him full control to do his 


BUCKLE IN SILVER, ENAMEL, AND MOTHER-O’-PEARL 


BY Ss. C. CURTIS 


best without hindrance ; and the other things 
executed by the worker merely to gratify his per- 
sonalwhim. In this latter class come savage carv- 
ings, the jewellery, weapons, and home furniture 
of peasants, and the trifles that men (or women) 
make to adorn their own homes. Of this sort 
is a chest made by Mr. Hughes Stanton, the 
well-known painter, the joint author of a series 
of wall-paintings of Joan of Arc, reproduced 
lately in these pages. It is a chest covered with 





COPPER AND ENAMEL BOX Cc. 


green velvet, and  orna- 
mented with bands _ of 
pierced pewter studded 
with iron nails. These 
bands are laid over a darker 
green fabric, and here and 
there this, with other pieces 
of different coloured satins 
and velvets underlaid, shows 
through the interstices of 
the pierced metal. Two 
painted panels of angels are 
also introduced, and their 
introduction is perhaps open 
toargument. In themselves 
they are most charming bits 
of work, but the finer art of 
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correct and logically deco- 
rative. If the people who 
paint milking stools and 
the rest as badly as the 
average amateur (or even 
as well as Mr. Hughes 
Stanton has painted the 
debatable angels on this 
chest) would leave the brush 
and take up a hammer and 
a cold chisel to fashion 
pleasant bits of craft, then 
indeed should we feel grate- 
ful. It is wholly encourag- 


ing to find a painter, recog- 
CASKET 8 P : 8 


oil painting seems in conflict with the ruder craft 
that makes the chest itself a really notable object. 
But while criticising this portion, one has only 
praise for the admirably effective use of simple 
materials in ways that are both structurally 


BOOK-COVER 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY GEORGE FISHER 


nised at home and abroad, setting aside for the 
moment his own craft and using the knowledge 
he has acquired for lowlier purposes. 


On the occasion of the visit last year of Prince 
Arisugawa of Japan to this country in connection 
with the Jubilee festivities, an address of welcome 
BOOK-COVER. DESIGNED BY D. B. COCKERELI was presented to his Royal Highness by the 
EXECUTED BY F. H. LLOYD members of the Japan Society. The address has 
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BOOK-COVER DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY H. B. WILSON 
(See London Studio-Talk) 


gold and colours on building. 


been finely illuminated in 


of his designs are given on pages 51 and 
52. Owing to the large reduction and 
the absence of colour, much of the charm 
of the originals is of course lost, but the 
illustrations will convey an excellent 
idea of the originality, grace, and charm 
of the artist’s work. 


DELAIDE. — The capital 

city of the province of 

South Australia has had 

a windfall. In March last 

year, Sir Thomas Elder, a 

wealthy pioneer colonist, died there, 
and bequeathed to public objects the 
munificent sum of £155,000. To artists 
the most interesting bequest is the legacy 
of £22,000 to the National Art Gallery 
of South Australia. ‘This sum is to be 
expended for no other purpose but the 
purchase of new pictures, and the 
trustees of the will are the Board of 
Governors of the Public Library, Art 
Gallery, and Museum. Hitherto the 
national pictures have been housed in 
a spacious well-lighted gallery, but a 
very unsafe one, in the old Exhibition 
The Government, however, always liberal 


vellum by Mr. H. Granville Fell, and reproductions — in art patronage, has risen to the occasion, and is 


(See London Studio-7alk) 


BY H HUGHES STANTON 
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erecting a new permanent National Gallery, which 
should be completed in less than two years’ time. 
Until then the trustees will wisely hold their hand. 
Meanwhile a few good chances have not been 
allowed to escape them, under the expert advice of 
their skilled and trusty Director, Mr. Harry P. Gill. 

The South Australian Society of Arts has put 
forth a prospectus of a “Federal Exhibition” to 
be opened in Adelaide about the middle of 
November. The pictures are to be Australian 
only, but they will embrace all the colonies, and 
the Elder Will trustees have engaged to spend 
#250 per annum on Australian pictures for the 


TANKARD IN IVORY AND REPOUSSE COPPER 
(See London Studio-Talk) 


5° 


BY R. GARBE 


next five years, provided the pictures are first 
exhibited at this exhibition or at one of the four 
succeeding exhibitions of the society. Should the 
works call for it, this sum will be largely increased. 


The society is the parent art body of the pro- 
vince. It began, as did all the early Australian 
art movements, by collecting subscriptions for 
distributing works of art by an Art Union, and for 
a quarter of a century it was an association of art 
patrons, not artists. Although it was recognised 
by Parliament in 1884 and helped by public 
money, it gradually ceased to influence the 
art progress of the country until 1892, when 

students and others who had grown 
into practising artists entered its 
ranks and reformed its objects and 
management. Without the usual 
fight which has accompanied such 
developments elsewhere, the art 
direction of the society was then 
reserved to the professional mem- 
bers, while all the other ancient 
privileges were conserved to its non- 
professional subscribers, who also 
share in the business government. 
With Chief-Justice Way as Presi- 
dent, the scheme works smoothly 
and well, and under his trusted 
guidance the society was finally in- 
corporated in 1894. Since then it 
has done good work and has been 
warmly befriended by the Governors 
of the National Gallery. The hon- 
orary secretary, Mr. H. E. Powell, 
has issued invitations to every society 
in Australasia, and the Elder Be- 
quest—the largest private donation 
ever made here for pictures—has 
aroused anew the Australian public 
interest in fine art, dormant perforce 
for the last five years since the com- 
mercial crisis of 1893. 
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INGWOOD.—Log-houses 
are rare in England, and 
one of such dimensions 
as “ Idaho,” recently 
built for Mr. Arthur 

Loyd, near Ringwood, is no doubt 
unique. The owner took the idea 
from the log-houses at the Chicago 
Exhibition, where each State ex- 
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THE LOG-HOUSE ‘‘ IDAHO,” NEAR RINGWOOD 


hibited a specimen of its characteristic building, 
and Mr. Loyd, choosing the style peculiar to 
the State of Idaho, made arrangements with an 
American architect to obtain the necessary wood 
in America, and to take over the management 
of the work on the spot. ‘The result is a type 
exaggerated in all its details in comparison to 
the native house, but necessarily so because of 
the large space required. The finish is more 
elaborate, and the general effect, both inside and 
out, one of immense solidity combined with a 
certain quaintness. 

An idea of the building’s massiveness may be 
gathered from the fact that there are twenty logs 
stretching across the drawing-room ceiling, each 
log weighing a ton, and four hundred and seventy- 
five tons of timber have been used throughout. 
The wood is all of Oregon pine, slightly polished. 


FROM A DRAWING BY E. W. CHARLTON 


To make the fit more perfect, each log, instead of 
being left round as is customary, has been slightly 
squared top and bottom, and this, though not 
perhaps absolutely essential is beneficial consider. 
ing the enormous weight there is to carry. Joints 
and interstices have been carefully caulked. The 
actual ground space of the house amounts to about 
go ft. by 50 ft., but as the two balconies round 
three sides cover another general width of 10 ft., 
this adds considerably to the dimensions. 


The features of the house may be said to be (1) 
the construction of the ball-room on the top floor, 
and the room itself, which measures 56 ft. by 48 ft. ; 
(2) the drawing-room (48 ft. by 26 ft.) with huge 
ceiling logs placed about 2 ft. apart, and its peculiar 
double-arched sandstone fireplace; and (3) the 
balcony alcoves, which, set back 13 ft. and sheltered 
by the deeply overhanging eaves, form out-of-door 
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rooms, as it were, in which meals can be taken in 
comfort, even in wet weather. The solidity of the 
ground floor sandstone wall and buttresses is also 
noticeable, the porch of the front door being 7 ft. 
thick. 


As the position is quite in keeping with its style, 
7.é., situated in the clearing of a dense pine-wood ; 








PORCH AT ‘* IDAHO” 
FROM A DRAWING BY E. W. 


THE FRONT 
CHARLTON 


as there are beautiful far-reaching views from the 
steep hill on which it stands ; and as the house itself 
is a model log-house (though on a very large 
scale), a backwoodsman coming upon it suddenly 
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CORNER OF THE DRAWING-ROOM AT ‘‘ IDAHO” 
FROM A DRAWING BY E. W. CHARLTON 
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FIREPLACE IN THE DRAWING-ROOM AT ‘* IDAHO” 
FROM A DRAWING BY E. W. CHARLTON 


(it is so hidden among the pines that it is invisible 
at a distance) might well imagine himself in 
America, though he might possibly be astonished 
at its dimensions. The trees, the rough under- 
growth, and fern reach almost up to the walls, 
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PORTION OF THE BALL-ROOM AT ‘* IDAHO” 
FROM A DRAWING BY E. W. CHARLTON 


except where they have been cut away for necessary 
paths, or in order to obtain the views ; the house 
stands quite alone in five hundred acres of forest ; 
there are no gardens or fields around it. It is so 
isolated that there is scarcely a sound to be heard, 
unless from the many guardian dogs or the keeper’s 
gun in the valley. It is doubtful if the State of 
Idaho could show a log-house as fine as this, and 
for England it is, of course, simply remarkable. 


E. W. C. 
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PLAQUETTE IN PEWTER (See Brussels Studio- Talk) BY PAUL DUBOIS 


IVERPOOL. 
Without enter- 
ing into a lengthy 
detailed account, 
beyond the 
limit of these notes, it 
would be impossible to 
convey a full impression of 
the general excellence of 
the twenty-eighth Autumn 
ixhibition at the Walker 
Art Gallery. The reputa- 
tion Liverpool has gradu- 
ally acquired for the quality 
of its annual display is 
maintained this year as 
much by the several con- 
tributions of the higher 
class as by the unquestion- 
ably enhanced standard of 
the whole collection (num JUG AND CANDLESTICK IN PEWTER (See Brussels Studio-Talk) BY PAUL DUBOIS 
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VASE IN PEWTER 


bering 1500 works) as compared with previous ex- 
hibitions. Concurrently the opinion appears unani- 
mous that more than usual care and skill have been 
bestowed upon the hanging of the pictures, and 
upon the provision of a special room for the display 
of sculpture. H. B. B. 

RUSSELS. — A_long-called-for reform 
The 


Brussels 


has just been accomplished. 
architectural the 
Academy of Fine Arts have been 
completely reorganised, and M. Ernest 
Acker has been appointed chief professor. <A 
better choice could not have been made. M. 
Acker has not dabbled in that ultra-modernity 
which frequently has but an ephemeral success ; 


classes at 


but no one can accuse him of conventionality. 
By virtue of his sound knowledge, his pure and 
delicate taste, he deserves to be classed among the 
foremost of our young Belgian architects, and one 
may confidently predict that his teaching will be 
sound and valuable. 

Of all the Belgian sculptors who, in addition to 
their monumental work, have taken up applied art, 
the most successful is unquestionably M. Paul 
Dubois, of Brussels. His candelabra, salt-cellars, 
bon-bon boxes, &c., are at once artistic in appear- 
ance and well adapted for everyday use, two qualities 
not often found in combination. Moreover, accus- 
tomed as he is to studying the beauties of bronze, 
and all its possibilities in the way of oxidation, M. 
Dubois has sought and found all sorts of effects 
obtainable in pewter, the material he affects. The 
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photographs 


reproduced 
here show more effectually 
than any written descrip- 
tion the grace of line and 


flexibility of modelling 
which mark this clever 
artist’s work. 


A committee has been 
formed at Louvain to 
arrange an exhibition of 
posters. Artists and col- 
lectors have been invited 
to co-operate in order that 
such material may be 
collected as will enable 
the committee to reconsti- 
tute the history of the 
illustrated poster from its 
origin. a? * 


BY PAUL DUBOIS 


ARIS.—Mlle. O. Roederstein’s picture 

Les Trois Fréres, reproduced here, 

was exhibited at the recent Salon of 

the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts. 

As one may see, it is a work of in- 

tense expression, and marked with uncommon 
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BY J. C. WIENECKE 











“LES TROIS FRERES.” FROM 
A PAINTING BY MDLLE. O. 
ROEDERSTEIN 
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power of characterisation. The faces have been 
studied with rare sincerity, while the entire canvas 
reveals great force of imagination. One cannot 
conceive anything more delightful than this quiet 


Italian cloister, within whose recesses the three 


MEDAL (OBVERSE AND REVERSE) 


friars pass their peaceful days, with faith and 


resignation written on their faces. 


The Louvre collection has lately been enriched 
by a new masterpiece. M. Noel Bardac has pre- 
sented to the Section of Oriental Antiquities a 
supremely artistic female bust. It was found in the 
town of Elché, in Spain. M. Pierre Paris, a pro- 


MEDAI (OBVERSE AND REVERSE) 


fessor at the University of Bordeaux, who was sent 
on a mission to Spain, had the good luck to reach 
Elché a few days after the discovery of this marvel- 
lous production, and so tactfully, so promptly did he 
act that he succeeded in securing it for the Louvre. 
M. Léonce Bénédite, Director of the Luxembourg 
Museum, has written an admirable description of 


BY WORTMANN 


La Dame a’Elché in the Revue Encyclopédique. 
“Tt is,” he says, “the bust of a young woman, with 
her hair, dressed in the style of a heathen goddess, 
strangely adorned with a sort of mitre covered bya 
purple veil, drawn together over the forehead and 

falling in straight folds on the neck. She 

is bedecked with curious jewels, which 

add to the strangeness of the face. The 

costume consists of an under garment 

fitting closely to the body and sustained 

by a fibula, a draped robe, and a mantle 

hanging in regular folds from the shoul- 

ders. A large and curious necklace, 
formed of three rows of pearls, whence 
depend a number of little amphore and 
bags of leather or metal, covers her breast. 
The oval face, with its straight nose and 
slightly pinched nostrils, the fine lines of 
the somewhat hollow cheeks, the enigma- 
tic heavy-lidded eyes, the purple mouth, 
designed with a precision and a delicate natu- 
ralism peculiar almost exclusively to antique art ; 
the traces of varied colouring which still further 
accentuate the intensely lifelike character of the 
face—all this produces a profound and mysterious 
impression, and discloses a phase of antiquity un- 
merely 


suspected by our 


M. 


known or, at best, 


dreamers and our poets.” G. 


BY BART VAN HOVE 


OLLAND.—The medals, illustrations 


of which accompany these notes, 


were struck in commemoration of 
the recent coronation of her Majesty 
the Queen of the Netherlands. The 
large round one, which was designed by Bart van 
Hove, has on the obverse a portrait of the Queen, 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


while the reverse represents her Majesty giving her 
right hand to the Virgin of the Netherlands. The 
smaller round one, modelled by the late sculptor 
Wortmann, shows on one side portraits of the Queen 
and the Queen Regent, and on the other a wreath 
of orange-leaves, with an inscription. J. C. Wie- 
necke is responsible for the modelling of the large 
square medal which represents the Virgin of Amster- 
dam, surrounded by the symbols of Commerce, 
Navigation, and Agriculture, holding a palm-leaf 
towards the Nieuwe Kerk, in which the coronation 
ceremony took place. ‘The whole of the medals 
have been executed by Mr. C. J. Begeer, of 
Utrecht. 


Miss K. M. Coggin is the designer of the silver 
cup illustrated on page 263 of the September No. 
This design was erroneously attributed to Miss 
Isabel McBean. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR A Hot-WATER JvuG. 
(A XVIII.) 


The First PRIZE (7wo guineas) is awarded to 
Curlew (L. G. Bird, Marine Barracks, Chatham). 

The Skconp Prize (One guinea) to Ben Bolt 
(Sydney R. Jones, 404 Ladypool Road, Moseley). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Sixpence (G. S. Tanner, The Knoll, Frith Hill, 
Godalming), <i/ustrated; Aberbrothock (H. T. 
Wyse) ; Darbee (Ernest E. Clark) ; Elgitha (Kath- 
arine M. Coggin) ; vie (Eva W. Graham Brown) ; 
Broughton Ranger (James W. Gillison) ; Penwiper 
(F. White) ; and Voltaire (Samuel J. Hicks). 

The designs by Cockney and /sa, although excel- 
lently drawn, are not suitable in form. 

DecoraTIVE INITIAL LETTERS. (B XX.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Pan (F. H. Ball, 189 Noel Street, Nottingham). 

The Seconp PrizE (Halfa-guinea) to Pokey 
(Enid Jackson, 12 Forest Road, Birkenhead). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Verona (Mary M. Falcon, Kingsland, Milverton, 
Somerset), ¢/ustrated; Aberbrothock (Henry T. 
Wyse); Brontops (Evelyn G. Pierce); Carola 
(Miss Carol C. Wilbur) ; Cyc/ops (Cyril J. Whiting) ; 
Canute (Eveline A. Brauer); Zscholsia (C. D. 
Cole); Groombridge (Pickford Waller); Jason 
(John Thirtle); Pokey (Enid Jackson); Raditus 
(Gabriel Bunney) ; Secdom (F. E. Powell) ; Theseus 
(W. L. Brown) ; and Veronica (M. J. Hunt). 

Stupy oF Boats. (C XVII.) 
The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to Vis 
60 


(W. R. Flint, 5 Rosefield Place, Portobello, N.B.). 
The SrconD Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Dabby 
(Ernest Evans, 15 Bloomsbury Street, London. 
Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Aberbrothock (H. T. Wyse); Brid (A. Wildsmith) ; 
Brush (Will Menelaus) ; Biddy (Cicely B. Martin) ; 
Carola (Miss Carol C. Wilbur); Chat Noir (A. 
Leete) ; Dutch (N. Thomson); Raw Sienna (Ada 
M. Rawes) ; and Storm (Laura Johnson). 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NaturE. (D XI.) 
The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Sulphite (S. Conway, Inglecroft, Beckenham). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Halfa-guinea) to Kennaqu- 
hair (Miss C. H. Curle, Priorwood, Melrose, N.B.). 
Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Billy (Arnold H. Human) ; Crystad (C. F. Inston) ; 
Elpenor (Dr. Hugo Hoffmann) ; 7: 2..S.(M.C. Fair) ; 
Hastings (H. J. Callingham) ; Ventnor (H. Troth). 


SECOND PRIZE (COMP. A XVIII.) ‘* BEN BOLT” 
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Designs for a Mosaic Frieze (Competition A XV.) 
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JAPANESE 
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Designs for a Mosaic Frieze (Competition A XV.) 
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Designs for a Mosaic Frieze (Competition A XV.) 
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‘© ALLEGORY’ 
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** SIXPENCE ”” 
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** CURLEW 


FIRST PRIZE 








Design for an Embroidered Cushion Cover 


“* SIXPENCE’ 
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“ CURLEW ” 


SECOND PRIZE 

BY BARNEY 

(COMPETITION 

A XVII.) 
BACK 
OF 


COVER 


DETAII 
OF 
BACK 
OF 
COVER 


BARNEY.—To be worked in silks, the leaves in 
three shades of green, the lilies in white on blue 
background, the outline worked in buttonhole 
stitch. 





FIRST PRIZE 
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Designs for Embroidered Cushion Cover (Comp. A XVII.) 


+] 


‘© MERTON” 





HON. MENTION ** BOOMERANG ” HON. MENTION 


Merton.—Linen and Morris’s thick twist silk on 
blue ground, the leaves, stems, and flowers outlined 
in white, the corner trefoil leaves in a yellow-green, 
others in pale green, the carnations in red and 


BooMERANG.—On light green watered silk, the 
stalks and leaves dark green twist silk in satin 
stitch, the stamens in yellow, the vase-shaped back- 
ground of blue darned in floss silk, the white 
flowers and buds in long and short filling-in stitch. remaining flowers light blue. 























HON. MENTION ** VIOLET” HON. MENTION ** CHRIS’ 


Curis.—Yellow appliqué satin on green, blue 
stems and leaves, satin stitch, outlined in same 
colour with overcast stitch, white satin stitch flowers, 
outlined in gold overcast stitch. 


VIoLET.—Satin and crewel or stem stitches on 
linen, the leaves in green, flowers in purple silks 
or crewels, and border lines in gold thread or 
yellow silk. 
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Designs for Embroidered Cushion Cover (Comp. A XVII.) 


HON. MENTION *“S CAMPANULA ” 


CAMPANULA.—The colouring of this design is 
an open matter, and may be left to the individual 
taste of the worker 
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HON. MENTION 


Lity.—Yellow satin ground, cones and border 
in green velvet or silk appliqué, white lines in satin 
stitch. Other combinations of colours may be em- 
ployed at discretion. 





HON. MENTION 


Yrew.—Pale green ground, the outer lines in 
green, the leaves in deep yellow, corners and centre 
stars in blue. 








HON. MENTION ** BINGO’ 


Binco.—In washing silks on brown holland, 
petals of clover and markings on leaves in satin 
stitch, the stems in deep red and leaves in two 
shades of green. 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMPETITION C XVI.) OLD BRIDGE 
BY “ABERBROTHOCK ” 
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A River Scene (Competition D X.) 


FIRST PRIZE ** WESTFIELD ” 


” 


SECOND PRIZE ** TWILIGHT 
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A Seascape (Competition D XT.) 











FIRST PRIZE ** SULPHITE 





SECOND PRIZE ** KENNAQUHAIR ” 
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The Lay Figure 


LL THIS OF POT AND 
POTTER!” THE LAY 
FIGURE READS A LETTER. 


“QOuR gossip on pottery has pro- 
voked a reply,” said the Lay Figure. “I will read 
it you,” and he did. “Well! were we in error?” 

“ Let us take the letter clause by clause,” said the 
Man with a Clay Pipe. “ Read it in paragraphs.” 

“Tt begins with a graceful allusion to our con- 
versation,” said the Lay Figure, and goes on: 


‘**T am engaged in a large manufactory of porcelain of 
what is generally considered the best class, and have the super- 
vision and control of all the designing and decorating depart- 
May I take your chatty article piecemeal? First 
you ask, Why is it that the great industries of the Silversmith 
and Potter seem almost unaffected by the new movement in 
design ? 
concerned, and I believe the same applies to many others, 
it is zo¢ the manufacturer that is unaffected by the new 
movement but the great mass of the people for whom the 
manufacturer is bound to cater if he expects to carry on his 


ments. 


I can honestly assert that, so far as my own firm is 


business at a profit. The Lay Figure retorts that it is pre- 


posterous that one man should be expected to create 
“to create, mark you,” the Lay Figure interjected, 
a beautiful form for another to decorate.’ 


“ Here my correspondent goes on to point out 
that Sévres porcelain and the like was never 
executed by ove man, but that certain workpeople 
made the piece, and certain others decorated it. 
It is true I spoke only of the silversmith, but I 
chanced to use the word ‘create.’ If I were gifted 
to ‘create’ a poem, I would not care who type-wrote, 
set it up, or printed it; but I should refuse to 
fill up a set of rhyme-endings supplied by another, 
or to dovetail pretty phrases and jewelled cadences 
into another person’s rough draft. But let us 
proceed. He goes on to explain : 

‘* © As far as our own manufactory is concerned, we do try 
when we design a new form to decorate it in true taste and 
style. . . . but we can only have our own way in a few things, 
We are 
The retailer will buy that which 
he can sell easiest, and that which sells easiest is that which 
appeals to the mass of the public and not to the di/e/tante few. 
Art, after all, is not a religion, though some seem to treat it as 
such, anda manufacturer has to put humanitarianism first.’ 


in the many we have to do what is required of us. 
in the hands of ‘* the trade.” 


“Stop ! stop!” said the Man with a Clay Pipe. 

The Lay Figure did not stop, but finished his 
reading. 

** * Were we manufacturers to adopt such suggestions as are 
made in your last page, it would mean that many hundreds 
—nay, thousands—of artisans would be deprived of an 
opportunity of earning a livelihood in an intellectual and 
elevating employment.’ ” 

“ Intellectual ! elevating!” the Man with a Clay 
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Pipe exclaimed. “ Have you ever encountered the 
deadly dull routine of a pottery ?” 

“That is beside the point,” said the Lay Figure ; 
“let us forget these matters and go to the root of 
the protest. Makers of carpets, wall-papers, and 
a dozen other goods, have dared to attempt better 
things and made it profitable. I do not ask that 
the creator of the design should undertake the me- 
chanical portions, any more than I wish a sculptor 
to attack a rough piece of marble; but he who 
invented the shape (even if another wrought it) 
should add such decoration as it requires ; or if the 
decoration can be applied mechanically, it suffices 
that he should design it, and pass the complete 
work afterwards. Art and Commerce are wof neces- 
sarily foes ; many a common industry untainted by 
other influences, even to-day, keeps a fine tradition 
—a stable lantern proves as much. What I ask is 
that tea services, dinner services, chamber-ware, 
jugs, and all the common objects we use should be 
made innocuous, if not positively beautiful. I don’t 
want more ‘ exhibition pieces’ of Sévres, Derby, or 
Worcester, but I do want more cheap but comely 
earthenware and porcelain. If the manufacturer 
is so bound to the bad taste of his travellers and 
the retail trade, that he cannot afford to make an 
effort—let him go! Many a halfpenny newspaper 
employs first-rate draughtsmen. When a cheap 
draper shows you good designs for cretonne as well 
as bad ; when in almost every trade better ideals 
prevail, why should the potter whine and plead that 
his workpeople would starve? I only conclude that 
he is behind his time—a worthy object of pity, 
perhaps, but unluckily a self-confessed failure, one 
who owns that the bad taste of his emp/oyées and 
customers are too much for him. Art to-day is 
not the pastime of di/ettanti, and those who have 
not grasped the situation must suffer. I am sorry 
for their ineptness, but the weakest go to the wall, 
and if the case be as my courteous correspondent 
has put it, the strong man of yesterday has become 
weak, that is all!” 

“T agree,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe, “that 
he is arguing in a circle—confusing also the public 
of one sort, and a fairly large sort too, with the 
masses who look only for cheapness, and might not 
resent better art if it cost no more.” 

“T fear so,” the Lay Figure replied. “Our 
demand is for well-designed and _ well-decorated 
pottery ; but such decoration may consist of a few 
touches of colour, or be a matter of form and 
It is not more ornament but better taste that 
we need.” 


glaze. 


THE Lay FIcure. 
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** CHARITY ” 


HE WORK OF F. W. 


In a paper which Mr. Pome- 


roy read a few years ago at one 


of the meetings of the Arehi- 
tectural Association, he commented on 
the remarkable way in which art in its 


many branches has in these later years of 


the nineteenth century become the fashion 
with people of all types. He argued that 
this development in the popular taste pro- 
vided a sure and direct proof of an in- 
crease in the energy and vitality of artistic 
practice, and implied a response on the 
part of the public to the vigorous pro- 
pagandism of the artists themselves, 
Whether or not his contention is right 
with regard to other branches of art, its 
absolute correctness in reference to the 
one particular branch which he himself 
follows is altogether undeniable. Sculp- 
ture in this country has most certainly 
taken during the last two decades an 
entirely new lease of life ; and the number 
of sculptors who can, and do, produce 
work of the highest class has, in the same 
period, increased in a most significant 
manner. Already we have a considerable 
school of young artists of quite notable 
capacity, and year by year the influence 


they exercise upon lovers of art becomes 


more persuasive and more evident in its 
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To their efforts is due a complete change 


in the position occupied by sculpture in the public 
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estimation. From a condition of sickly incapacity 
it has been raised into splendid and vigorous 
activity ; and from being despised and disregarded 
as a weak thing of no importance to anybody it 
has grown into a great power, able to make its 
own terms with the many people who now desire its 
assistance. 

Among the men who have done much to help 
on this startling regeneration the place which Mr. 
Pomeroy occupies is one of marked prominence. 
He has been for some little while a very active 
agent in the establishment of that fashion in 
esthetics, the growth of which he considers so 
remarkable. With several other young sculptors, 
contemporaries of his own, he has fostered a move- 
ment which is already producing a most indisput- 
able effect, and promises to have in the near future 
results of the greatest moment. ‘To the efforts of 
this band of workers is due not a little of the pre- 
sent-day taste for decorative sculpture, which has 
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opened up a vast field of opportunities for artistic 
practice, and has aided materially to destroy the 
tradition which threatened a few years ago to make 
the art of the sculptor a thing without vitality or 
active capacity. The courage of those men who 
frankly broke away from the old conventions, and, 
ignoring the suggestion that they were losing dignity 
by joining hands with architecture and applied art, 
set themselves to do well whatever came in their 
way, has been readily acknowledged by the more 
intelligent section of the community. Their de- 
finiteness of purpose has been widely appreciated, 
and from this appreciation has come the demand 
which gives the best evidence of the progress that 
sculpture has made towards complete acceptance 
by the public. 

It is because Mr. Pomeroy has played such a 
leading part in the establishment of this new phase 
of zesthetic conviction that his work claims a degree 
of attention which it would be difficult to bestow 
upon the productions of 
many much older men. He 
is an artist capable, as he 
has convincingly proved, of 
the highest flights in ideal 
sculpture and gifted with 
qualities of imagination of 
an unusually sterling type. 
He is a master of design, 
and a manipulator whose 
technical skill is equal to 
the most exacting emergen- 
cies of his craft. But he is 
not satisfied to limit his 
practice to those pedantic 
abstractions, to those chilly 
personifications of subtle 
fancies, which formerly, and 
for so long, were accepted 
as the things with which 
the sculptor should solely 
concern himself. He has 
elected to put himself out- 
side this narrow groove, and 
to very greatly extend the 
area of his ambitions. No- 
thing, in his view, which 
will give him scope to exer- 
cise his powers of invention, 
or will afford him oppor- 
tunity for the development 
of a technical idea, is un- 
worthy of his most serious 
attention ; and no branch 
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of his art by which he can obtain technical results 
that are appropriate, and can illustrate well-thought- 
out conclusions on questions of real esthetic 
moment, is too unimportant to engage his energies. 

He has done much in this way to convince the 
most sceptical that art is not a luxury reserved only 
for the enjoyment of the privileged few, but rather 
a wide-spreading and dominant influence which 
can make itself felt in very many directions and can 
affect advantageously the judgment of many men. 
It can be made an extremely important factor 
in modern life, and can assert itself as much in 
common things and among ordinary surroundings 
as under the conditions which have hitherto been 
supposed to be indispensable for its proper develop- 


ment. In its decorative phases it is applicable in 
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numberless ways that bring it within the reach of 
every one who is capable of understanding its appeal, 
and it is far more in touch with popular sympathies 
than it could ever have been in the days when it 
kept itself severely within limits laid down in a 
spirit of mistaken exclusiveness. 


The secret of Mr. Pomeroy’s success as an artist 
lies in the completeness of his realisation of the pos- 
sibilities of decoration. He has from the beginning 
of his career aimed at making his work popular, 
not by attracting the attention of the thoughtless 
by some sensational departure or tricky eccentricity, 
but by honestly satisfying the latent craving of 
people of intelligence for those touches of variety 
which diminish the monotony of civilised life and 
give to it an element of hopeful interest. From 
his student days he has consis- 
tently kept in sight the idea that, 
by applying artistic skill to the 
perfecting of the things with which 
we are all necessarily brought in 
contact, the spread of a general 
esthetic conviction would most 
Therefore 
he has worked along a line that 
has led him quite logically into a 
position which enables him to deal 
with his art in a manner that en- 
sures for it wide popularity without 
sacrificing any of his own artistic 


certainly be secured. 


independence or misapplying any 
part of his technical ability. He 
is able to do the best work in a 
fashion satisfying to his conscience 
as an artist, and yet to please a 
very large section of that public 
to which, in common with all the 
other members of his profession, 
he has to make his appeal. He 
gives his clients what they want, 
but he works primarily to please 
himself, knowing that earnest effort 
on his part will not miss appre- 
ciation. 

His attainment of this position 
has, however, not come as a result 
of sudden 
chance ; it has rather been won by 


some and _ fortunate 
years of labour, and by long devo- 
tion to the principles in which he 
honestly believes. He has worked 
strenuously for all his success, and 
has made his way step by step with 


POMERCY a degree of perseverance which 
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entitles him to very sincere respect. He might well 
be quoted as an instance illustrative of the saying 
that genius is only an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, for the undoubted genius that makes great 
much of his work shows itself especially in the 
manner in which he perfects everything he produces, 
part by part and detail by detail, and yet without 
losing the large simplicity and solid dignity of the 
whole that he has conceived. The union of imagi- 
native invention with thorough craftsmanship which 
is characteristic of his art has not been arrived at 


His 


history is one of constant endeavour, which has led 


without exhaustive study and endless practice. 


him in a regular course through the many stages 
that intervene between boyish intention and mature 
expression. 

At first he was occupied with a class of work 


which, however useful for teaching him the practical 


BUST OF THE LATE SIR E. HORNBY 





side of sculpture, gave him little opportunity for 
He lad, 


articled to a firm of architectural sculptors, and 


the display of imagination. was, as a 
was set to learn the technicalities of carving in 
marble and stone, by way of laying a solid founda- 
tion of craftsmanship for the profession which it 
was his intention to follow. This merely technical 
training did not, however, satisfy even his youthful 
views on the kind of education needed by an artist, 
for he supplemented his labours during the day by 
study at night in the drawing and modelling classes 
of the Art School. 
came a change in the manner of his training. In 


Lambeth But in 1879 there 
that year the school at Kennington founded and 
endowed by the City Guilds had the good fortune 
to secure, as the master of its modelling class, the 
great French sculptor, M. Dalou, and Mr. Pome- 
roy, with several other students of like mind with 

himself, was not slow to 
avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of studying under a 
teacher so thorough in his 
knowledge and so enthusi 


He 


could have made no better 


astic in his love of art. 


choice, for his very rapid 
progress under M. Dalou’s 
supervision soon made it 
possible for him to enter 
the Royal Schools and to 
the series of 
which 


commence 
successes marked 
the course of his student- 
ship there. 

Indeed, from this class 
presided over by M. Dalou 
came at that time a very 
the 


whose 


large proportion of 
younger sculptors 
ability has made modern 
decorative sculpture so 
important in this country. 
In addition to Mr. Pome- 
roy, Kennington seat to 
Burlington House Mr. H. 
Bates, Mr. G. J. Frampton, 
Mr. Goscombe John, and 
several other men who are 
now leaders of our native 
school ; and for some years 
most of the prizes offered 
by the Royal Academy for 
work in sculpture fell to 
F. W. these 


POMEROY products of M. 
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F. 
Dalou’s training. In 1882 Mr. Pomeroy 
took the silver medal for modelling from 
the antique, with Mr. Bates second ; in 
1883 the silver medal for the best model 
from life, with Mr. Frampton second ; in 
1884 the £50 prize for the best set of 
models executed in the school during the 
year ; and in 1885 the gold medal and the 
travelling studentship. This, the 
coveted distinction open to students of 
sculpture in the Academy Schools, is 
offered every second year only. Mr. Bates 
took it in 1883, before Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. 
Frampton in 1887, and Mr. Goscombe 
John in 1889. 
When Mr. Pomeroy, in accordance with 


most 


the terms of his studentship, went abroad 
in 1886, he first betook himself to Paris 
and entered the studio of M. 
After a while he went, by the advice of 
Lord Leighton, on a tour through the 
chief cities of Italy, to examine the rich 
store of art work which is to be found in 
that country ; and the influence that the 
Pompeian and Neapolitan sculpture had 
upon him was very apparent in the bronze 
statuette of Giotto, which he contributed 
to the 1888 Academy. In this same year 
that saw the appearance of his Gioffo he 
was entrusted by Lord Leighton with the 
responsible task of carving the marble 
replica of the A‘shlete strangling a Python, 
which worthily represents the late Presi- 


Mercié. 


dent in the Museum at Copenhagen. 
Since 1888 there has been scarcely any 
break in the succession of Mr. Pomeroy’s 
contributions to the Academy exhibitions. 
In 1889 he showed a statuette, 4 Boy 
Piping ; 
statuette which is now in the Tate Gallery ; 
a statue of A Nymph finding the Head of Orpheus 
in 1891; Love the Conqueror in 1893 ; 
1894; and in the three following years Pensée, a 
statuette, several busts, and Ze Vymph of Loch Awe, 
which was purchased by the Trustees of 
Chantrey Fund. 


in 1890 Dionysus, a bronze 


Undine in 


the 
The magnificently robust and 
masculine statue, Perses, which held the place of 
honour at Burlington House this year, appropriately 
rounds off the list. 

This, however, is but a tithe of the work which 
the artist has completed during the last ten years. 
The excursions into decorative idealism which he 
has shown at the Academy have been made in the 
intervals of almost constant labour at sculpture of 
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The Arts and Crafts Exhibitions 
have not often failed to display proofs of his admir- 
able inventiveness and technical discretion. In 


another type. 


1890 he carried out, in conjunction with Mr. H. 
Wilson, the architect, a mantelpiece, which was one 
of the first efforts in modelled and coloured plaster 
that was seen in London ; and since that he has 
collaborated with many other architects, with Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, Mr. J. D. 
Sedding, Mr. E. W. Mountford, and others, pro- 
ducing for them a very varied array of accessory 
decorations in all kinds of materials. Perhaps the 
chief achievements with which he is to be credited 
in this branch of his practice are the carvings and 
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metal-work for Welbeck Abbey, the bronzes for 
Holy Trinity Church, Sloane Square, and the carved 
stone panels and frieze for the Sheffield Town Hall. 
In the often thankless task of public statue-making 
he has also been fortunate, for the model with which 
he won, in 1894, the competition for the Burns statue 
at Paisley excited nothing but praise, and when the 
completed work was unveiled, in November 1895, 
even the local critics were satisfied. It would, 
perhaps, be difficult to find a more convincing 
proof of Mr. Pomeroy’s ability. 

That so much production should have been pos- 
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sible to him within the short space of ten years 
speaks well for his indefatigable energy ; but when 
it is remembered that everything to which he has 
put his hand has been distinguished by rare quali- 
ties of design and complete appropriateness of 
treatment, and that he has never failed to preserve 
exactly the right decorative relation between the 
work produced and purpose to which it has to be 
applied, we are able to understand how much besides 
mere energy goes to the making of his art. It is 
scarcely wonderful that artistic effort should at last 
be gaining the real appreciation of the public, when 
our artists are so able and so enthusiastic. 
85 
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PANEL IN COPPER 


HE ILLUSTRATION OF 
MU SIC. BY GABRIEL 
MOUREY. 


THANKS to such artists as MM. Gras- 
set, Henri Riviére, Chéret, Auriol, and Steinlen, to 
whom, for some years past, intelligent music pub- 
lishers have had the good sense to entrust the 
illustration, or rather the decoration, of their publi- 
cations—the artistic value of which often enough 
lies solely in the draughtsman’s skill, as exemplified 
on the covers of these songs, scores, piano pieces, 
waltzes, and quadrilles—thanks to them the history 
of the “ applied engraving ”—if one may so express 
it—is in course of being enriched by yet another 
chapter. 

But interesting as these appear, 
praiseworthy as may be the spirit shown by certain 
publishers in supporting this movement, I cannot 
rid my mind of a somewhat melancholy reflection 
inspired by the general tendency of things pertain- 
ing to applied art at the present time. 

Among the numberless reproaches sadly urged 
against this dying century one at least must hence- 
forth be blotted out. No, our age can no longer 
be justly accused of having opposed the diffusion 
of art in any one of its many varieties, of having 
86 


things may 
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impeded its entry into any one of the various 


branches of human activity and everyday life. On 
the contrary; indeed, you will soon find that 
minority which nothing ever satisfies proclaiming 
that matters have been overdone in this direction, 
and that the methods employed to make up for 
the indifference of past generations will end in 
rendering the expiation worse than the original 
offence. The day will come when, without exag- 
geration, one may parody the well-known cry: 
“(ue d’art! Que d’art!” By dint of striving to 
introduce art everywhere we have succeeded in 
having rather too much of it. 

Can it be said that taste has advanced as much 
as people think, that public intelligence has become 
refined to the extent we pretend? Unfortunately, 
It is only a matter of fashion after all, and the 
proof of, this has once more burst upon us only 
recently. It may well be that certain classes are 
no longer content to live amid the sumptuous 
horrors, the oriental rubbish from the bazaars, the 
medizeval dric-a-brac, in which they delighted in 
their youth ; it may be too that these same classes 
prefer now—but, you may be sure, not for artistic 
reasons—to hang on their walls, say, a dry-point by 
Helleu instead of some inferior etching “ after” 
the latest patriotic or anecdotic sensation from the 


no! 
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Salon ; that they now like to lighten up by an 


impressionist canvas the room once adorned by 


one of Vibert’s Cardinals or one of Béraud’s 


Parisiennes. Granted that all this is so, how does 


it prove that the level of artistic comprehension 


has been raised? The bursts of idiotic laughter 


which greeted Rodin’s Balzac 
the 


when the public find themselves face to face with a 


suffice to show that 


such is not case, and prove, moreover, that 


work of genuine originality and power they are just 
as much puzzled, just as incapable of understand 
ing its meaning as they were half a century ago. 


However it be, we are now inundated, over 


whelmed with art! Everything is labelled with the 


divine word. Let us congratulate ourselves! We 


have our “artistic” furniture, our “ artistic” china, 


our “artistic” cooking ranges, our “artistic” dress 


ing-rooms, not to mention our artistic bank-notes, 
postage-stamps, coins, postcards and motor-cars ! 


When are we to rejoice in “art” boots and “ art” 
Our forefathers of bygone days, who be 


the 


hats ? 


queathed to us the loveliest things, most 


exquisite little masterpieces of applied art, little 


MUSIC ILLUSTRATION 


dreamt as they wrought their ironwork with that 
logical grace and suppleness we know so well, or 
fashioned those beautiful examples of printing seen 
in their books, that they were “art” ironworkers 
or “art” publishers. They simply exercised the 


crafts they knew from end to end, and this 
thoroughgoing knowledge it was that made them 
the unwitting artists they showed themselves to be. 
It was their grasp of all the mysteries of their call 
ing, their ability to utilise all the resources of their 
material, that enabled them to produce works com 
plete and definite of their kind. ‘They would have 
shrugged their shoulders had anyone suggested to 
them that the chairs or the tables or the pots or 
the pans or the keys which we jealously preserve in 
the show-cases of our museums were “ art” chairs, 
or “art” tables, and so on. 

People will not realise sufficiently this absolute 
truth—as it seems to me—that art is not a condi- 
ment designed to cover the defects of the dish that 
failed. 


shall naturally, of themselves, be works of art, we 


has Impotent to produce works which 


strive our utmost to find recipes and formule 


Chans 
 M 
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by means of which we may artificially produce the 
effects demanded by the exigences of the moment. 
But for all that our mechanical processes of gener- 
ation and fecundation can never come up to 
Nature. Why should art be regarded as anything 
other than natural? Art is the simple flower that 
springs to life, and grows and blooms and renews 
itself ; and all the wisdom of all the professors of 
zesthetics will not advance its expansion by one 
moment. 

Here I bring to a close these general reflections, 
leaving it to my readers to round them off and to 
deduce therefrom the ideas they may possibly 
suggest. It will be seen that they are not so 
inappropriate here as they might seem to be. 

The idea of decorating by illustration the covers 
of musical pieces is not new; its present applica- 
tion is simply borrowed to suit the taste and the 
fashion of the hour. We could hardly tolerate 
nowadays the vignettes, the divided frontispieces, 
or the ors-textes with which the song albums from 
the commencement of ‘the century until quite 
recent years were “ embellished.” The collection 
of Sensations douces, mélancoliques et douloureuses 





MUSIC-COVER FOR ‘ L’ILE HEUREUSE 
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of Gaspare Spontini would seem ridiculous enough 
now, with its wreath of roses at the head of the 
page crowning a group formed of Time and Cupid, 
and below a mortuary monument surmounted by 
an urn. It is exquisite, nevertheless, and breathes 
an old-world perfume full of charm. The litho- 
graphs by Célestin Nanteuil for Félicien David’s 
Christophe Colomd, those for the Album de Chant 
dela France Musicale (1842),in which we find Za Pié- 
montaise, Le Fou @ Amour, and La Wilt, like the 
illustrations done by Hippolyte Bellangé for certain 
songs by Romagnesi—Za jeune indienne, for in- 
stance—and the innumerable series of plates de- 
signed by Chatigniéres thirty years ago, have merely 
an historical interest for us to-day. Our modern 
processes of reproduction have accustomed us to 
such perfection that we cannot help smiling at 
these feeble imageries, in which one seldom—very 
seldom—finds the slightest sense of fitness. The 
majority of the draughtsmen who provided draw- 
ings for the publishers of the period were artists 
of so poor a type that nothing of any interest could 
reasonably have been expected of them. To be 


sure, the fashion in this respect has not greatly 
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changed since then, for the bulk of the work of 
this kind being produced now is_ perhaps inferior 
even to that of years ago, being more pretentious 
and more vulgar. Publishers of music and pub- 
lishers of books are all of the same family—with 


some few  exceptions—happily growing more 
numerous every day; and to these exceptions we 
may devote our attention. 

To the firm of Hartmann belongs the credit of 
having made the first attempt to improve matters, 
by engaging the services of an artist whose ability 
is incontestable—however harmful may have been 
the influence he has had upon the decorative art 
The 


score of Massenet’s M/anon had already been issued 


movement in France—I mean M. Grasset. 
by the firm in most artistic and attractive form, with 
drawings by Paul Avril, the cardboard cover being 
in imitation of the beautiful eighteenth-century 
bindings. The effect was charming and the success 
enormous. Then came M. Grasset, who ornamented 
Esclarmonde with truly exquisite art, revealing the 
antique style in which the author of the Quatre 
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hlsd’ Aymon so greatly excels. 


His drawings thus 


harmonised wonderfully well with the flowery Byzan- 
tism of M. Massenet. ‘The example once set, the 
large musical publishers were bound to follow suit, 
and not allow themselves to be outdone ; and thus 
the movement grew. I shall endeavour to show 
presently how the course of this movement was 
directed by the abilities of two artists of the first 
rank, and to make it clear how desirable it is, now 
that its success is complete, that efforts should be 
made in other directions. 

Among the most interesting and most character- 
istic works of this kind are the illustrations by M. 
Rochegrosse for the scores of Wagner and Saint- 
Saéns, published by the firm of Durand, for Paul 
Vidal’s song Zes Baisers, and those of M. Ray for 
the same composer’s £vos, Noé/, and La Chan- 
son de [ Arquebusier ; also the frontispieces by M. 
Alphonse de Neuville and M. Clairin for Etenne 
Marcel and Samson et Dalila; M. Grasset’s La 
Valkyrie ; M. Lucien Métivet’s Zso/ine and Le Réve ; 
M. Jules Chéret’s numerous series of covers (in 
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lithograph) for Z’Z/e heureuse, Espana, Frangotse les 
Bas bleus, the Valse des Blondes, and Myrtille, for 
the Chanson des Jeoujoux, and for Bruneau’s Aes- 
sidor ; the drawings by Besnard to illustrate Baude- 
laire’s poems, set to music by Gustave Charpentier ; 
those of Jean Veber for Zhais, those of Giraldon 
for several sets of piano pieces ; Carloz Schwabe’s 
design for Fervaa/, by D’Indy, Moreau-Nélaton’s 
beautiful and expressive lithographs for the Chemin 
de Croix, by Alexandre Georges ; the reproductions 
of certain fragments from the Salle Dieulafoy, in 
the Leuvre, for Zes Perses, by Xavier Leroux ; the 
gaufred lithograph in colours by Alexandre Char- 
pentier and Signac’s drawing for Gabriel Fabre’s 


melodies ; a series of reproductions of coloured 
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plates of the last century for the pianoforte pieces 
and songs by M. Leroux ; together with the orna- 
mental designs and the frontispieces adorning Ze Cid, 
Le Mage, Werther, Hellé, &c. This already long 
list is of course quite incomplete without prominent 
mention of the all-essential contributions by Wil- 
lette, Henri Riviére, Steinlen, and Georges Auriol. 

M. Paul Vidal’s Pierrot Assassin, Wormser’s LZ’ En- 
Jant Prodigue and L’ Etoile, and M. Paul Delmet’s 
two collections of Chansons and Nouvelles Chansons 
have inspired that delightful artist Willette with 
some of his most charming fancies. This alert and 
sprightly draughtsman expresses himself in these 
pages, marked by a touch of delicate melancholy, 
with a freedom and a fancifulness calculated to 
astonish those who are not 
intimately acquainted with 
his work. His illustrations 
of Delmet’s Ze Vieux Men- 
diant, La Ronde, and Le 
Vieux Prunier (in Nouvelles 
Chansons) are genuine little 
masterpieces. 

Henri Riviere occupies 
the foremost place among 
music illustrators. He has 
discovered a new aspect 
of things in his albums 
the Marche a Etoile, 
L’Enfant Prodigue, Clair 
de Lune, and Le Juif Er- 
rant—the last of which has 
just appeared — illustrated 
with coloured lithographs, 
admirably reproduced by 
the firm of Verneau, and 
representing the omdres 
chinotses scenes which made 
the fortune of the “ Chat 
Noir.” These are the work 
of a true artist, and one of 
the highest class, posses 
sing an impeccable (/ech- 


nique, animated by a strot 


DE Ig 
and sincere sense of nature; 
and devoted to the deco- 
rative interpretation of land- 
scape. 
“J Steinlen, in his two 
DE albums, Chansons de 
Femmes (see THE STUDIO, 
— @ January, 1898), and Chan- 


sons de Montmartre, both 
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—the latter quite recently, together with Chansons 
du Quartier Latin, illustrated in somewhat inferior 
fashion, by Balluriau—asserts his ability in truly 
authoritative style. Such works as Ma/ d Amour, 
Gai Pinson, Envoi de Fleurs, and Le Chanteur des 
Bois (in the Chansons de Montmartre), \ike the 
cover of the collection itself, show in all their force 
the suppleness, the acute perception, the intense 
variety of his pencil. ‘To the title of each of these 
songs he has devoted a pen landscape showing, in 
vivacious and characteristic lines, some “bit” of 
this Montmartre of which so much is sung. Among 
many other things from his hand must be men- 
tioned the covers of Chanson crépusculaire, La Bal- 
lade du Désespéré, and Pourquoi files-tu ? 

Georges Auriol, for his part, seems to keep further 
away from actual life, and to be chiefly anxious 
for decorative effect. He designs the lettering 
and the ornamentation of Henri Riviére’s albums ; 
and in this he really excels. For the Chansons 
a@ Ecosse et de Bretagne, for the Chansons Fleuries, 
for Claudius Blanc’s Sainte-Genevieve de Paris, and 
for the Vieilles Chansons de France, and (latterly) for 
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Trabaledo’s songs for Georges Enesco’s works and 
those of Richard Mandl, he has produced most suc- 
cessful covers, some with subjects in colours of most 
decorative effect, and others with ornamentations and 
lettering treated in very original and lucid fashion. 

Such, then, have been the results of this move- 
ment of which, in necessarily incomplete and hasty 
manner, I have attempted to point out the leading 
features. It will be remarked that mustc is almost 
always illustrated by means of subject-drawings 
adorning the cover, and those very artists who seem 
just the most clearly fitted to attempt something 
further seem fearful of risking it. Therefore, all this 
work remains simply “ illustration ” in the unfavour- 
able sense of the word. There is not sufficient 
accord between the special purpose the drawing 
should accomplish and the actual conception of 
that drawing. Apart from the music there remains 
nothing but an album of lithographs. 

Henri Riviere and Georges Auriol are the only 
artists who have attempted to achieve something in 
the way of a closer union between the music and the 
drawing, but even this is not enough. It is the 
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that 
should be decorated, although not perhaps in the 


music itself—the page on which it is scored 


regular preconceived manner adopted in book illus- 
tration. The Middle Ages which have bequeathed 
to us the perfect and final example of all that 
human imagination can produce in the way of 
applied art, found in their antiphonaries a means of 
illustrating music by a special employment of orna- 
mentation. 
cannot see why M. Georges Auriol, who is par- 


The principle seems excellent, and I 


ticularly equipped for the task, should not endeavour 
to revive it in the light of modern requirements. 
Until such time as the illustration of music does 
and I do 
not disguise the fact that the combination is full of 


not go hand-in-hand with music itself 


dangers—it will be nothing but a vain imagery, 
however exquisite and expressive and_ original 
may be the work of the various draughtsmen and 
artists. 

of the wide interest aroused in the 
methods of Japanese wood-carvers by the pub- 
lication in THE Stupio (Vol. V.) of the articles 
dealing with the subject, it has been decided to re- 
issue the series in handbook form, with additional 


In view 


text and illustrations. 
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HE ARRAS TAPESTRIES OF 
THE SAN GRAAL AT STAN- 
MORE HALL 


Twice before examples of the now 
famous arras tapestry made after designs by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones for Stanmore Hall, have 
been pictured in THE Stupio. The first time in 
with an article on Artistic Houses 
(September 1893); the second (July 1894) as 
illustrations to an interview with William Morris, 
But at 
neither date was the series so complete that the 


connection 


on the revival of Tapestry Weaving. 


whole scheme could be brought together for the 
interest of those who are debarred from seeing the 
originals. 

Now, thanks to the courtesy of Mr. D’Arcy, the 
owner of the beautiful house wherein these notable 
examples of a revived craft do duty as decoration 
of the dining-room, some of the completed tapestries 
and many of the preliminary cartoons for the series 
have been seen at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
We find that the original designs by the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones “are not above fifteen inches 
high,” and that beyond slight indications of colour 
they are merely elaborate and carefully drawn 
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studies, which the workers at Merton Abbey, taught 
by Mr. Dearle under Morris’s supervision, translated 
to the actual fabric. These were worked from 
enlarged photographs of portions of the original 
designs touched up by Burne-Jones, who usually 
limited his attention to the heads and hands, leaving 
the purely ornamental details to Messrs. Morris and 
Co. In Mr. Aymer Vallance’s monograph there 
is a description of the tapestry so accurate and 
sympathetic that it seems better to quote lite- 
rally in place of describing it anew. 

“The scheme of this decoration is to illustrate 
the Arthurian romance, more particularly that part 
of it which deals with the quest of the San Graal. 
The main division consists of a series of figure- 
subject panels. Their height is uniformly eight 
feet, but they vary in width according to the 
dimensions of the several spaces they have to fill 
round the room. Of these panels it will suffice to 
describe one which, though neither the largest nor 
the most conspicuous, is yet, in point of beauty, 
second to none in the set. The subject is the 
Failure of Lancelot. It contains but two figures. 
In the foreground Sir Lancelot is represented lying 
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asleep, his back leaning against the stone side of a 
water-cistern, his feet pointing to the door, shut 
against him and guarded by an angel warder of the 
Temple of the Holy Graal. The angel’s wings, 
blue as the depths of a sapphire, harmonise with 
the pale blue of his sleeves, while his white and 
yellow brocaded robe contrasts with the rich crim- 
son surcoat of the mailed knight, whose limbs are 
encased partly in plate, partly in chain armour. .. . 
The whole composition is in a subdued tone of 
colour, with beams of strong light streaming 
through the chinks of the door, where they fall 
upon armour and blades of grass.” 

Other panels represent Zhe Arrival of Sir 
Galahad to take his place in the Siege Perilous, 
The Knights Departing on the Quest, The Failure 
of Sir Gawaine, The Vision of the Holy Graal, 
and a ship at anchor. 

Below several of the panels is hung, by way of a 
dado, other tapestries bearing scrolls with legends 
in Gothic characters describing the subject above 
it. The design of these is a thicket with deer, 
and on the branches of its trees hang the shields 
of the Knights of the Round Table with their 
proper heraldric charges. 

The illustrations here reproduced 
show, for the first time, the effect of 
the tapestries in silk, and give suffi- 
cient idea of the other decorations of 
the room, the lightly-wrought ceiling 
in moulded plaster, the panelled em- 
brasures, doors, and buffet, and its 
simply designed furniture. 

With hangings as sumptuous as 
these tapestries it is obviously essen- 
tial that the rest of an apartment of 
this size should be kept simple ; or 
rather it is more in accordance with 
modern taste, for precedents to the 
contrary exist both in Gothic and 
Renaissance. Indeed, it may be left 
an open question whether pattern and 
colour as sumptuous as are these 
efforts of Morris and Burne-Jones do 
not need rather ornate treatment of 
the accessories to keep it in its 
rightful place. Be this as it may, the 
whole room is a noteworthy monu- 
ment to the art of the two great men 
who produced it, and to the energy 
of the one who not merely revived 
the ancient craft but reared up a 
number of trained workers to carry 
on its best traditions. Among the 
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Christopher Dresser 


many works of the decorative revival, as initiated 
and developed by Morris, there is scarce one so 
complete and so important as this. For it is the 
only example of a complete series of arras tapestries 
designed and wrought for a given room, and so 
stands alone and memorable. 


HE WORK OF CHRISTO- 
PHER DRESSER. 


It is possible that many people, even 

those who believe themselves wholly un- 
prejudiced in the criticism of current design, are 
unconscious of an insidious danger. Because much 
of the finest work of the new revival has come from 
non-commercial hands, because much of it was 
started with little thought or hope of profit, and 
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because the standard set by amateurs awakened 
possibilities in a degraded craft notably above the 
level of the market, we are tempted to be unjust to 
work produced under the ordinary conditions of 
professional supply and demand. We do not ask 


if the firm of Morris & Co. became before many 
years a commercial and, as we believe, a profitable 


concern. We are unconcerned whether Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson’s bindery does or does not yield 
him a profit, because we know that these, in 
common with other industries, were started for 
art’s sake, and still maintain the standard first set 
up, even if the personal handicraft of the founders 
has ceased, or is less frequent. Yet to refuse to 
allow that worthy things may not come from a firm 
existing ostensibly as a business enterprise, or from 
a trained artist whose livelihood depends on the 
sale of his designs, is illogical. In fact, the whole 
question is one we are apt to 
beg, or dismiss with generalities. 
Beyond doubt those who have 
to earn their daily bread must 
sometimes accept commissions 
which are not wholly to their 
taste. But lookers on who have 
the unpopular habit of seeing 
both sides of a question do not 
find a ready answer to a common 
protest from men thus situated 
when they ask, “If we try to 
make every design that leaves 
our hands a little better than the 
commercial taste requires, or, 
indeed, accepts without demur, 
are we not helping on your 
crusade? Ifthe man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before is the ideal 
benefactor of his species, surely 
we who replace wholly bad de- 
signs by others not wholly bad 
are entitled to your sympathy.” 
It would seem that even the least 
of these should be counted for 
artistic righteousness ; and when, 
as in the case of Christopher 
Dresser, we have not the least 
but perhaps the greatest of com- 
mercial designers imposing his 
fantasy and invention upon the 
ordinary output of British indus- 
try, it would argue blindness or 
prejudice to decline to recognise 
in him a very loyal friend of the 
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cause we have at heart. There is a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude which is apt to infect all parties of 
men who are in the minority working for advance, 
whether it be in politics or in art, and although it is 
chiefly expressed by the less worthy members, it 
sometimes finds utterance from more important lips. 
We have heard people condemn vigorously the 
American efforts to imitate (perhaps plagiarise were 
the better word) the Kelmscott type. Yet if the 
ideal of the printed page which Morris championed 
so nobly be worthy of imitation, are not those who 
are trying to follow it to be counted as friends 
rather than foes? Sentiment is noble, sentimen- 
tality is mawkish ; and no respect for a Gladstone, 
a Morris, or any other abnormally great man, 
justifies injustice. If, indeed, any cause is so weak 
that imitation kills it, let it die! A really great 
thing can defy the assaults of imitations as lightly as 
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the more innocuous attacks of pronounced foes. If 
all we deem worthy—the limitations of the material 
to the design, the careful distinction between 
picture and pattern, the effort to produce new 
combinations of accepted motives in their certain 
well-established lines, the ordering of shapes and 
forms to beauty while at the same time fulfilling 
the “n’th” degree of utility—can only be admired 
when emanating from a certain few we have learned 
to accept as masters, then let us own we are but 
champions of a clique, and in our hearts care less 
for principles than for partisans; or else that we 
accept the parrot cry of a few captious critics, 
and declare that finality is at last reached, and 
any new attempt is flat unprofitable heresy, that 
design has said its last word, and that “art 
stopped short at the cultivated court” of the 
particular hero under whose banner these critics 
range themselves. 

To put forward this view 
as a preface to a considera- 
tion of the labours of Mr. 
Dresser isnot tosuggest that 
his work demands special 
pleadings on its behalf. A 

a - dozen other designers would 
supply the same reason for 

| : its pertinence. But Mr. 
Dresser is in a way the 
figure-head of the profes- 
sional as opposed to the 
quasi-amateur designer, and 





is familiar to the outer 
world while the very names 
| of some of his worthy con 

temporaries never have 
been and never will be 
known outside trade circles. 
Yet despite the fact that 
Mr. Dresser is a household 
word to people who are 
interested in design, it does 
not follow that they appre- 
ciate his sterling work at its 
right value. He has experi- 
mented sometimes without 
carrying conviction of suc- 
cess; he was among the 
first to throw over the 
bondage of dull stylists, 
and seek in nature new 
motives, instead of believ- 
ing that all foliage must 
hark back to the acanthus, 
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DESIGN FOR A CARPET 


(By permission of Messrs. Crossley & Sons) 


and all pattern find its prototype in certain re- 
cognised schools. 

In this age of publicity the unrecognised genius 
is probably as frequent as ever. He may not 
starve in a garret, his name may be flaunted until 
it is well-nigh a by-word ; and yet all the same we 
keep our eyes steadfastly fixed on the “dummy we 
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have set up of the trade 
designer, a poor slave to 
commerce,” and do not see 
that the artist is there behind 
the sham figure. It is true 
that one whose influence is 
most widely admitted—Wil- 
liam Morris—is unlikely ever 
to be deposed, and in claim- 
ing that others, Mr. Dresser 
included, helped nobly the 
work he had at heart, one 
casts no stone at his memory, 
nor even at some of his in- 
discreet satellites who think 
to honour their hero by be- 
littling all others. But there 
is danger lest the work of many a good ally may be 
forgotten if the cuckoo cry that Morris was not 
only the greatest but the only leader of the move- 
ment is left without occasional protest. The most 
loyal subjects of the many-sided leader are those 
who recognise that few movements are carried 
through single-handed, and that working apart, and 
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in ways apparently unrelated, most valuable service 
to the ultimate conquest of ignorance and bad taste 
may be rendered. 

The strenuous efforts of Mr. Dresser to raise the 
national level of design, not by producing costly 
bric-a-brac for millionaires, but by dealing with 
products within the reach of the middle classes, 
if not the masses themselves, deserve very hearty 
recognition. 

The Continental approval of 
century design in Britain might never have come 


late - nineteenth 


about had not the mid-nineteenth century designers 
prepared the way. Therefore while some are yet 
among us, let us not forget those who fought bravely 


against the Philistine — not, it may be, in the 


position which the public deems the forefront of 


the battle, but in subduing outlying foes, in cutting 


off supplies, and in a hundred ways no less vital if 
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less obvious. In those days Philistia was in open 
rebellion, and with its curiously keen instinct 
protested against the milder efforts to raise its taste 
far more openly and blatantly than it now rebels 
against the most severe efforts. There is a pretty 
little maxim we all subscribe to at present, which 
tells us that new designs not formally attributed 
to the actual creator should be regarded as “ 
pect.” Yet half the ancient things we worship are 
honestly referred to “the school of so-and-so,” or 
but dubiously labelled with great names of designers 


sus- 


who may or may not have seen or worked upon 
them. 

Most readers of contemporary literature on art 
are familiar with several works by Mr. Dresser. 
One entitled “ Studies in Design,” a volume of plates 
in colour reproduced by chromo-lithography, may fail 
to please us as fully to-day as it did when newly 
Looking at some 
of these designs again, a 
certain spiky uncomfort- 
ability impresses one as 
their least admirable 
feature ; yet even now they 
may be justly credited with 
vigour, originality, and per- 


issued. 


fect regard for the materials 
for which they were de- 
signed ; while, in the case 
of some of the designs for 
ceiling papers, it is doubt- 
ful if any patterns of more 
recent years are so appro- 
priate and admirable. 
Howfar this book and other 
works by the same hand 
affected the mood of later 
designers it is difficult to 
estimate, even as a mere 
hazard; but if the fond- 
ness for angularity, and a 
slight lack of attention to 
the detail of patterns, dis- 
tinctly admirable when re- 
gardedas complete designs, 
cause us to be less interested 
in work we really admired 
some years ago, this holds 
good only with regard to a 
fewof the patterns ; for the 
rest, there are many which 
have stood the test of years 
and command unstinted 
applause to-day. 





PEAPO! 


Above all we see that Mr. 
Dresser, while founding him 
self on Owen Jones and 
avowing his respect for past 
styles, dared, nevertheless, 
to assert his own personal 
manner, and dared ofttimes 
successfully. Such courage 
from one who was for 
some time official lecturer 
on historic ornament (at 
South Kensington) is surely 
most unusual, and even if 
we do not always agree with 
his experiments, we can but 
approve their ingenuity, the 
fertile invention they dis 
play, and their wise respect 
for precedent which seeks 
to revere the spirit of past 
styles while discarding th« 
letter. 

Mr. Dresser has in 
fluenced younger men by 
active example no less than 


He has 


a marvellous knowledge of 


by didactic advice. 


past styles, allied with extra 
ordinary acquaintance with 
the practical details of 
modern industries. The two 
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are rarely found together, and to these he adds dis- 
tinctly vivid invention. He seeks novelty, however, 
not only for novelty’s sake but—as he himself has 
shown in annotations upon his own designs—for 
definite reasons, sometimes purely utilitarian and 
sometimes wholly zesthetic. A few instances selected 
almost at random will suffice. The first, a dinner 
service, where, by the simple addition of hollows in 
the rim of the plate, such as a potter might make 
with his thumb, receptacles were provided for salt, 
mustard, and the like condiments. The second, 
a series of designs for jugs, teapots, and other 
vessels for fluid, in which the position of the handle 
is determined by observance of the laws of gravity, 
so that the vessel when full could be held with 
the least possible strain on the muscles of the 
holder. In some decanters also we discover recog- 
nition of the fact that such bottles, meant to be 
refilled many times, * 
should be supplied 
with funnel - shaped 
mouths — the funnel 
the double 
purpose of conduct- 
ing the liquid into 
the bottle, and guid- 
ing it in a_ proper 
for pouring 
A hundred 
examples of 
Spencerian _ philoso- 
phy brought to bear 
on objects for daily 
use might be found in 
Mr. Dresser’s handi- 
work, 

In recognising the 
advance made of late 


serving 


stream 
out. 
other 


years, we must not 
forget those who 
preached as well as 
practised. On_ re- 
reading Mr. Dresser’s 
“ Principles of Deco- 
rative Design,” one 
finds scarce a single 
theory of good taste 
that he advances, or 
a single piece of 
advice that he offers, 
but is as sound and 
as pertinent to-day 
as then. If space 
permitted one might 
112 
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quote page after page and find not a line, scarcely 
a word, that would not be endorsed by the most 
critical member of the Arts and Crafts Association 
to-day. 

In other matters besides design, or publications 
concerning it, Mr. Dresser was a pioneer. In the 
eighties he was the originator of the so-called Art 
Furniture Alliance, which opened show-rooms in 
New Bond Street for the sale of metal-work, 
pottery, fabrics, and other things, the 
majority being designed by Mr. Dresser himself, or 
executed under his supervision. Attendants robed 
in many esthetic costumes of the period, in demure 
art colours, added a certain air to the place, which 
set it absolutely apart from a shop. So far as 
memory may be trusted the average work there 
was very good, and that the enterprise did not 
continue is perhaps partly owing to the fact that it 
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Christopher Dresser 


SILVER TEA SERVICE (By permission of Mess 


For it was alone in its mission 
It is true that 


was before its time. 
in addressing a popular audience. 
Morris & Co. were known to a few, and that one 
or two manufacturers of beautiful things for the 
house could be found by searching, but no window 
in a popular thoroughfare was supporting 
movement destined to assume such large propor- 
Liberty’s at that time was almost 


tions later. 


entirely a Japanese warehouse, and the ordinary 
upholsterer, ironmonger, or other furnishing trades- 
man kept little, if anything, that was in harmony 
with the new ideals in domestic appointments. 
Speaking roughly, most of the professional de- 
signers who have influenced popular taste, from 
flat 
ornament only; the invention of objects in the 


Morris downwards, have been creators of 


round (except in the comparatively rare instance 
of an 
architects 


Alfred Stevens, or other sculptors and 


producing designs for manufactured 


articles) has been, as a rule, left to the trade 


the 


. El 


kington & Co.) DESIGNED BY CHRISTOPHER DRESSER 


designer. And unless, by peculiar knowledge of 
the working and limitations of porcelain, pottery, 
glass, metal, and other substances, a designer can 
think (as it were) not in pen-and-ink, or even in 
perspective drawings, but in the material itself, it 
that the craftsman should evolve even a 
of own 
another artist’s sketch. But in 


Mr. Dresser has proved that an artist may so 


is best 


poor thing his rather than translate 


not a few cases 
master the materials and the processes of manu 
facture that he can project himself, as it were, to 
the potter’s wheel, the loom, the metal-smith’s 
forge, or the calico printer’s, and evolve beautiful and 
novel things in most perfect accord with the pro- 
cess that is destined to translate them into being. 
The designs for metal-work here illustrated ex- 
plain even to a novice the principles of con- 
struction ; rivets are boldly accepted ; pieces to be 
spun are obviously planned accordingly ; if to be 
wrought, strength is not forgotten. 
113 





CANDLESTICK IN BRASS AND COPPER BY 
(By permission of Messrs. Benham & Froud) 


The carpet designs, illustrated upon page 108, 
lose much in the reproductions through absence of 
Absolutely orthodox in design, they pos- 
sess the useful quality, exhibited by many Oriental 
carpets, of according with almost any style of 


colour. 


wall decoration or furniture. The designs for cre- 
tonne (pp. 107 and 109) show the modern note, 
and one with a quaint ship and weird fishes recalls 
Japan. And here one is almost tempted to digress 
beyond all limits of space, to refer to Mr. Dresser’s 
visit to the Land of the Chrysanthemum, and to his 
readable and admirable volume upon its art indus- 
tries, and to tell of the treasures he brought back 
to his house by the Thames near the railway bridge 
at Barnes, notably of a full-sized replica of part of 
the famous lacquer ceiling of one of the Temples of 
Nikko, made for him by order of the Japanese 
Government. But to do so would be to throw the 
subject out of scale. 
114 
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DOOR-KNOCKER BY C. DRESSER 
(By permission of Messrs. Benham & Froud) 


DRESSER 


It is strange that one so steeped in Japanese 
art has not become a mere adapter of Eastern 
motives, yet the reverse is conspiciously true. Look 
at the curiously original shapes for glass vases here 
reproduced, and you will find them as novel to 
Japanese eyes as to ours. In pottery, or in metal, 
the forms might be considered a little ow¢ré ; but 
in glass they are essentially a glass-blower’s fantasy, 
and whether you like them or not, they are vitreous 
in essence as in substance. ‘To give even a small 
representative selection of Mr. Dresser’s designs 
would need hundreds of illustrations, and many, 
deprived of their colour and texture, would fail to 
be convincing. 

The designs selected for illustration are princi- 
pally examples of his later style. Those who de- 
sire to become acquainted with his earlier manner 
cannot do better than refer to his published works 
referred to above. 
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A Roumanian Painter 


ROUMANIAN PAINTER— 
NICULAE ION GRIGORESCO. 
BY WILLIAM RITTER. 


Ir, on the one hand, Grigoresco has 


brought home to Roumania the traditions of 


the great French landscape painters and an echo 
of all the new tendencies of his time, he has, on 
the other hand, presented to the world the types 
of Roumanian people, soldiers, and _ scenery. 
During the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 he 
established his fame as a military painter, and his 
name must rank with Verestchagine and Rocholl, 
two artists who have best succeeded in represent- 
ing all the horrors of war, as experienced by the 


common soldier rather than by the general staff. 


Grigoresco is undoubtedly the first painter of 


Roumania. He does not excel in one line only, 
but his portraits, animal subjects, and land- 
scapes are equally good. The breath of Rou- 
manian life is in his pictures, and the Roumania 
of to-day will continue to live in his works. 
Niculae Ion Grigoresco is a “character.” It 
was only three years ago that he found out when 
and where he was born; and quite recently 
his biographers being puzzled as to his age 
he, for the first time in his life, bethought him- 
self, and found that he had quite innocently 
misled them. It seems, however, that he was 
born on May 15, old style (28th, new style), 
1838, at a considerable distance from: Bucarest, 
between Titu and Gaesci, on a great estate 
belonging to the Lynche family, which was 
managed by his father. After the latter’s death 
he went to Bucarest, and his education there was 
in no way different from that of other little 


“ 


Roumanian street-boys of his time, his “ studies ” 
consisting chiefly in roaming about the “ maha/a” 
(suburbs) and wandering round the hundreds of 
small churches, with their bulb-shaped domes 
and their quaint, dilapidated cemeteries scattered 
about here, there, and everywhere in the old 
quarter of Bucarest, which now no longer exists. 
The urchins, or “little chicken-men” (as they 
are called in the language of the country), who 
paddle about in the muddy pools and roll in the 
dust, dressed in their embroidered shirts, are 
tanned by the same sun that tanned those pictur 


esque children of olden days. Genius and 
childhood have one point in common—naiveté,” 
according to Ernest Hello, and this sort of 
“naiveté” in Grigoresco’s Roumanian scenes 
always recalls his life as one of these little urchins. 
It is obvious that in order to reproduce the effects 


of the light and dust of the “ ¢sava romdneasca” one 
must be a son of its soil and have the perception 
of this light and dust in one’s blood. Like Hello’s 
child, Grigoresco, though erratic, is interested in, 
and full of admiration for all things, and even if he 
takes his walks abroad with no particular purpose in 
view, these artistic rambles recall the days of his 
truant childhood—and he is happy. 

He early proved his taste for drawing by the skill 
he displayed in making caricatures to amuse his little 
playmates. Obliged to earn his own living and to 
keep his mother and sisters, he placed himself under 
one of the illuminators of icons, who work after the 
precepts of the monks of Mount Athos, and who are 
called “zugrav” in the country. He was enabled to 
do this by the money he had earned for decorating 


the monastery of Agapia, in Moldavia, and by a 
small pension from the State. At the first oppor- 
tunity he hastened to Paris, where he was astonished 


** THE SEAMSTRESS” BY NICULAE GRIGORESCO 








by his first experience of Western civilisation. 
Through every pore he absorbed the Parisian 
atmosphere of the period of the second Empire, and 
there by a steady course of reading he made up for 
his hitherto neglected education. He is in every way 
a self-educated man. Tired, at length, of street-life 
and studio-work, he took up his abode either in the 
forest of Fontainebleau or in Normandy ; he visited 
the London International Exhibition, and England 
remains among the most agreeable of his reminis- 
cences. He paid long visits to Italy, to Greece, and 
Constantinople ; he went from France to Roumania 
and from Roumania to France as fancy led nim ; 
sometimes stopping at Vienna or Berlin to study 
the masters at the museums of these two cities. He 
now leads a solitary life at Campina, in the magnifi- 
cent valley of the Prahova, where the one object of 
his life is to reproduce the scenery he has before 
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BY NICULAE GRIGORESCO 





him and which will delight him for the remainder 
of his days. The fact that his countrymen are 
proud of him is the only praise in which he delights. 

Campina is situated between the Baragan—a 
kind of steppe near the mouth of the Danube—and 
the greener plateaux of Transylvania. The native 
women and girls are clad in classical-shaped and 
bright-coloured costumes, such as red, black, and 
blue, embroidered with gold and silver, reminding 
one of Salammbo and Théodora, and the villages 
are literally hidden in forests of plum-trees. The 
wooden roofs of the houses are supported by grace- 
ful little wooden columns, cleverly carved by the 
peasants, and round about them there are always to 
be seen hay-ricks, stacks of maize, coloured gar- 
ments drying on the fences, and flower-pots where- 
ever there is room for them. Higher up on the 
slopes of the mountains are beech-woods of a 
density unknown in other countries, and 
with which the forests of France and 
Germany cannot be compared. In the 
clearings of the forest one suddenly 
comes upon quaint scenes of half-naked 
children rambling about, gipsy encamp- 
ments with their charcoal-burners, 
basket-makers, and tinkers. The only 
roads are the beds of streams, or 
rough footpaths deep in slush after rain, 
but full of dust after two hours’ sun. 
Teams of oxen slowly wend their way 
along these paths, taking whole families, 
dressed in light-coloured embroidered 
garments, to their work in the fields or 
to the nearest fair. These are the scenes 
that Grigoresco loves to paint, and many 
are the pictures by the artist that are 
to be found scattered about in the 
royal and princely palaces, in the public 
buildings and museums of Bucarest and 
Jassy, and in the house of the English 
amateur, Mr. Goodwyn, the director of 
the Roumanian bank. 

But, in addition, he is a portrait and 
military painter. It was actually under 
the besieged walls of Plevna, in the 
midst of the fighting, that Grigoresco 
drew and painted his most realistic pic- 
tures of the violence and excesses of war. 
It is necessary to see his famous paint- 
ing of the storming of Smardan, at the 
town hall of Bucarest, in order to realise 
how the most peaceful of peasants can 
be transformed by war into a fierce 
soldier, and how a painter, as a rule so 
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**\ ROUMANIAN PEASANT GIRL” 


fond of the brightest and most cheerful side of 


nature, is turned for the nonce into a fanatic who, 
excited both by scenes of bravery and horrors, cries 
glory to the soldier, whilst he inveighs against war 
and the politics which have led to it. In a great 
charcoal drawing, A Provision Transport in Bul- 
garia—kept with the greatest carelessness and 
without even a glass over it in the Bucarest 
museum—one sees the transport in the twilight, 
advancing carefully through the thick deep mud 
of a swamp, putting up, as it passes along, flocks 
of startled crows which instantly return to settle 
down again amongst the corpses that are thickly 
strewn about in the mire. A long gleam of 
twilight over the low flat banks increases the 
feeling of weird loneliness. In other pictures 
Grigoresco shows us the awakening of a camp 
on a bright morning, or else the lonely vigil of 
a mounted vedette. 

This, however, is an exceptional feature of 


Grigoresco’s art, and one can easily imagine with 


what pleasure he returns to his favourite theme. 
That of 
Queen Elisabeth is rather a study of flowers than 


His portraits are also quite exceptional. 


what would be generally considered as a true 
portrait ; nevertheless, it gives a better idea of 
“Carmen-Sylva” than any other. The Queen- 
poet is depicted writing at her secrétaire ; the 
hues of her bright-coloured dress blend charm- 
ingly with those of the greenhouse. It reminds 
one somewhat of Watteau, as do also certain 
studies of interiors in which young women are 
shown embroidering or reading, seated in corners 
of rooms filled with interesting curios. 

Another part of Grigoresco’s work which must 
not be overlooked is his series of studies brought 
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back from the two small towns of Vitré, among the 
I do 


not know a single French painter who has grasped 


copses of Normandy and Dinan in Brittany. 


more effectively than this Roumanian the charms 
of these little old-fashioned towns, out of the way 
of the progress and fashions of the day, with their 
houses of irregular shape piled one against the 
other in quaint confusion, while lilacs grow in the 
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Roumanian Painter 


**4 ROUMANIAN HERDSMAN ” 


small gardens and grass sprouts up between the 
stones of the flag-paved walks. Here, as in 
Roumania, Grigoresco did not restrict himself to 
depicting only the exterior of these delightful 
nooks and corners; he observed and represented 
the special types that frequent these old walls: 
beggars who hold out their wooden bowls at 
the doors of churches trying to soften the heart 
of the “kind Christian” by some pitiful tale ; 
old housewives fond of their kitchen and garden ; 
children picking flowers or catching butterflies 
in the fields; little girls knitting as they walk 
along highways; washerwomen on the banks of 
the river, with the linen hanging on cords 
and flapping about in the drying wind. Some- 
times he delights in simply reproducing some old 
dilapidated piece of architecture that has lights 
suitable for showing up its mysterious grey tones ; 
or some deserted courtyard overgrown with weeds, 
whose melancholy sadness and old-world charm 
remind one irresistibly of the best descriptive pages 
of Balzac, Loti, or René Bazin. 

Last, but not least, Grigoresco is a flower-painter 
of quite exceptional ability. In these paintings the 
charm of his graceful touch, his bold brush-work, 
and his fine scheme of colouring are nowhere 
more apparent, and quite make up for the loss of 
interest caused by the lack of that exotism of 
Roumanian art which so bewitches us in his work. 
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As I have already said, Grigoresco is nothing 
else but an artist, with the “naiveté” of a child. 
His whole philosophy consists in stopping in front 
of a pretty subject and making a fine painting of it. 
He has no theory on art, and does not care what 
theorists write about it. Scientific researches into 
the composition of light are also unknown to him. 
He obtains such luminous results by such simple 
means that one can well understand the reason 
why he sticks to his own method. The painters 
who have this primitive simplicity of feeling are 
those concerning whom it is the most difficult to 
speak without very fully describing their works. 
They do not lend themselves to any other discus- 
sion than that which arises between the admirers 
and the detractors of their simple, spontaneous, 
and unreasoned works, or amongst the partisans of 
the most advanced and the most /achée school. If 
it were absolutely necessary to find out with what 
other artist he has points in common, one would 
name the French painter, Adolphe Félix Cals. At 
any rate, M. Paul Lafond’s remarks on the charac- 
teristics of the French painter can be equally 
applied to Grigoresco: the same deep feeling of 
the masses, of the atmosphere and the harmony of 
surroundings ; the same love of truth, the same 
horror of conventionality, the same want of precise 
outlines, so that “the heads and the hands of the 
figures remain confused with the whole painting ” ; 
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Arts and Crafts at Manchester 


the same way of treating the subject with a rich, 
warm colour; the same soft aspects of nature, the 
same treatment of light and shade, the same vision 
that only perceives the tints which blend and 
mingle without precise forms or decided outlines. 
But besides that, what a splendid vigour of touch, 
what a triumphal song of the Roumanian sun in 
Grigoresco’s paintings! And what thorough know- 
ledge of the horizons, the scenery, the people, and 
the animals of his country! He leaves to posterity 
the last portrait of the idyllic and pastoral Roumania 
of bygone times, which, under King Charles, is now 
changed into a military, political, and agricultural 
monarchy. 
WILLIAM RITTER. 


HE MANCHESTER ARTS 
AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
BY ESTHER WOOD. 


THE first exhibition held by members 
of the Northern Art Workers’ Guild, and opened 
in the City of Manchester Art Gallery on Septem- 
ber 26, was looked forward to with sympathetic 
interest by those who know what discouragements 
beset the pursuit of handicrafts in the great indus- 


“A ROUMANIAN HAY CART” 


trial centres of the North. It is now two years 
since this courageous little band of pioneers came 
together, under the inspiration of Mr. Walter 
Crane, to seek the union of art and craftsmanship 
in their personal practice, and the restoration of 
common industries to their place in decorative 
design. Apart from such valuable help as Mr. 
Crane, Mr. R. Anning Bell and others have ren- 
dered in the formation of the Guild, it need imply 
no reflection upon the earnestness and diligence of 
its members in general to say that it has been 
simply nurtured by the enthusiasm of two or three 
men who have sacrificed—like all path-finders 

both ease and popularity in fighting for what they 
believe to be vital principles of art. Whether the 
recent exhibition succeed or fail in affording—as 
the catalogue boldly suggested—“a fresh starting- 
point in the art life of the district,” it was at all 
events a creditable product of two years’ steady 
propaganda and experimental work. The exhibits 
numbered over two hundred, and occupied a gallery 
of considerable size. Not more than half-a-dozen of 
the exhibitors can rank as thorough masters of their 
craft, but the work of the beginners and disciples was 
full of promise, and the members seemed to have 
acquainted themselves with the more recent de- 
velopments of applied art. In the next exhibition 
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DESIGN FOR DRESSING-TABLE COVER Cc. D. CHORLTON 





it will perhaps be possible and necessary to make 
the standard of admission higher. 

Stained and leaded glass-work yielded the most 
numerous class of exhibits and the widest range 
of merit, from the over-bold experiments of be- 
ginners to the work of so eclectic a designer 
as John E. C. Carr. In this group Mr. Arthur 
Louis Duthie’s Penance panel in leaded glass 
was probably one of the most satisfactory objects 





in the gallery. ‘This beautiful little design con- 





sisted of two monks with torches, their shrouded 








WASTKY 
y, TRANSOM PANEL IN CLEAR GLASS BY A. MCPHERSON 
~ 


= A 


\TeY ; 
EN ~~. figures barely outlined against a dark sky ; the treat- 
, ~ . 


me ment here was so adequate, and the colouring at once 
40 so rich and restrained, as to recall the visitor to its 

a enjoyment in a way that not more than half-a-dozen 
\\J / other exhibits succeeded in doing. Walter J. Pearce’s 
TF leaded panel placed side by side with Penance, while 
only a little less simple and lucid in design, was 


‘ ~ 


» 'y, equally vigorous in draughtsmanship. It was some- 
being thrown across the foreground with a per- 
4 


t ““o . what suggestive of a poster, the figure with a lantern 
RY A spective effect which, though successful in this 
i WZ . instance, should be rather sparingly used in window 
V glass. One felt of both these panels that they 
would be good to live with. Mr. Pearce, in his 
more purely decorative panels and dwarf screens in 

leaded glass, seemed to have worked with a rather 

too heavy hand ; while the leaded transom lights by 

Andrew McPherson erred in the opposite direction, 

his efforts towards lightness of treatment resulting 

DESIGN FOR A BATH-ROOM WINDOW in a thin and somewhat wiry effect. The design 
BY CHARLES H. BISHOP for a bath-room window, by Charles H. Bishop, 
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PANEL IN LEADED GLASS SY A. L. DUTHIE 


avoided these two extremes, and was both novel 
and admirable in its composition of two gold-fish 
with a dainty suggestion of water-weeds. If any 
improvement were suggested, it would be towards 
the mellowing of the colour. 

The metal-work of James Smithies was the most 
conspicuous of its kind, and showed considerable 
force and fertility. His panel in repoussé copper 
for an overmantel has already been illustrated in 
THE Stupi0, and the repoussé plaque (No. 114) 
was equally vigorous. 
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DWARF SCREEN IN ANTIQUE GLASS 


Tiles occupied a considerable space in the 
exhibition, and marked at the same time its lowest 
average of merit, at least in the matter of design. 
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STAINED-GLASS PANEI 


In colour, those shown by William Burton were 
generally good ; but Nos. 18, 31 and 79 were muddy 
and incoherent in pattern, the joins being neither 
frankly recognised nor 
skilfully concealed. It 
should not be necessary 
to insist that in a medium 
in which joins occur at 
intervals of a few inches 
only, any approach to a 
running pattern is artisti- 
cally impossible. Each 
square must have its own 
sufficient ornament, stand- 
ing clear of the background 
and the joins; unless, in- 
deed, the joins themselves 
be utilised as centres in a 
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CHAIR BY J. E. C. 


repeated pattern, or, on a large surface, a non- 
symmetrical design be carried out in an altogether 
bolder way. In Nos. 33, 42, and 119 this prin- 
ciple had been successfully borne in mind. 

The step from tiles to enamels lands the crafts- 
man in increased perplexities, in proportion as his 
materials become more delicate, and his processes 


more complex and fine. Only one guildsman had 


challenged the risks; Robert Hilton sent a beau- 
tiful little cross in champlévé enamel, copied from 
an old Byzantine model, and some interesting 
Limoges plaques. 

A single case of pottery, by William Burton, 
Master of the Guild, represented all that has been 
done in this branch of handicraft, and was chiefly 
interesting as showing experiments in coloured 
glazing. ‘The method was said to be “after the 


GESSO PANEL BY H. G. HILLER 


manner of the Chinese,” and the colours obtained 

were certainly very pleasing. Some of the greens 

were especially pure and translucent, and the shapes 
of the vases were simple and good. 

A table-case contained some excellent specimens 

of printing, and of design- 

ing in black and white, 





by H. C. D. Chorlton, to 
whom the arrangement 
and decoration of the cata- 








logue was due. An effec- 
tive poster for the exhibi- 
tion, designed by Eliza- 
beth E. Houghton, also 
belonged to this group. 
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In needlework, the 
principal items for notice 
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PANEL sy J. R. COOPER 
were a charming little silk panel for a piano-front, 
embroidered by Elizabeth E. Houghton, anda very 
fresh and dainty design by H. C. D. Chorlton for 
a dressing-table cover, in which the poppy leaf and 
flower were conventionalised with excellent judg- 
ment and feeling, and the open centre was crossed 
by the inscription, “ Sweet is the breath of morn.” 
This habit of inscribing 
archaic mottoes or poetic 
quotations upon fabrics 
and furniture is becoming 
rather a mannerism with a 
modern 


certain group of 


designers, and is some- 


times carried to a weari 
some extreme. Borrowed, 
like so many other decora 
tive fancies, from the East, 
it may be impressively 
used in public architec 
ture ; but its value in the 
dwelling-house is of a 


kind. 


No man was ever seriously 


purely sentimental 
influenced in his dealings 
with a loaf by seeing Vast 
not want not carved upon 
the platter, or hurried him 
self because the warnings 
of his timepiece were em 
phasised by a proverb on 
the dial. 
artist as Mr. Edgar Wood 


Even so true an 


has not quite escaped the 
inscription mania charac 


teristic of this school, but SIDEBOARD 


Manchester 


breaks out now and again into such pretty 
platitudes as threaten to make our arts and 
crafts exhibitions a compendium of proverbial 
philosophy. The fact is that very few, even 
of the happiest mottoes and couplets, will bear 
constant repetition ; and words that may strike 
us at first sight as apt and beautiful soon pall 
when thrust daily and hourly before us on our 
walls, fireplaces, and furniture. ‘There are of 
course exceptions to this general deprecation 
of the inscribed text, and an excellent example 
of its use occurred on the cover of the exhi- 
bition catalogue, illustrated in the September 
THE 
founded on the typically English apple-tree, 


number of Stupio. The design, 
was carried out in green and pale cream, 


with a narrow bordering of and 
on the back of the cover was 
The lyf so short the craft so long to lerne. 


a context the words are altogether welcome, being 


orange ; 
inscribed : 
In such 


unspoilt by familiarity, and perfectly fitted to the 
object they adorn. 

Additional value was given to the catalogue by a 
series of twelve introductory “chapters on the 


crafts.” The essay on needlework was by Walter 
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Arts and Crafts at Manchester 


Crane ; on cotton-printing, by Lewis F. Day; on 
pottery, by William Burton ; on weaving, by Henry 
Cadness ; on printing, by H. C. D. Chorlton; on 
architecture, by F. Foster ; on enamels, by Robert 
Hilton ; other 
technical questions, by Reginald Barber, Richard 


and on various decorative and 
Glazier, Walter J. Pearce, James Smithies, and 
Edgar Wood. In a distinctively “cotton” district 
such as Manchester, it would have been encourag- 
ing to see some application of the principles so 
admirably laid down by Mr. Day for modern 
textile design—some effort to bring the inevitable 
roller-printing within the touch of genuine art. It 
was disappointing to find so few of the younger 
guildsmen or guildswomen at work in this field ; 
but the poverty of the exhibits may be due to the 
peculiar difficulties which the factory system in the 
North of England has throughout this century 
imposed upon the textile designer. 

In furniture of the more substantial kind, the 
oak settle and sycamore bureau by Edgar Wood 
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illustrated in the September number of THE 
Stupio, and the oak sideboard and sycamore 
bedstead by the same designer, were among the 
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BY ELLEN E. HOUGHTON 


most conspicuous and successful features of the 
exhibition. In our illustration of the sideboard, 
the yellowish tone of the wood has unfortunately 
so darkened the photograph as to throw the white 
inlay into disproportionate relief. In the original, 
this inlaid design of lilies takes a subordinate and 
The 
chief beauty of the sideboard lies in its metal- 


agreeable place in the decorative scheme. 
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work, which, while serving a practical purpose in 
the setting of the hinges and the protection of the 
legs, retains at the same time an exquisite lightness 
effect. 


work round to the front of the doors is managed 


and delicacy of The carrying of the hinge- 


with spontaneous grace, though the encircling frame 


thus given to the panel perhaps suggests a need of 


something to fill the centre—which in fact was the 
first intention of the designer, and was only sacri 
ficed to the just fear of over-elaboration in the 
ornament. In the oak settle, with its sober dignity 


of outline and reticent decoration, the ideal of 


simplicity comes nearer to fulfilment. These ex- 
hibits were pleasingly typical of Mr. Edgar Wood’s 
work in furniture design, and some interesting 
architectural drawings represented him in his wider 
capacity ; but the full extent and value of his 
the Art Workers’ 
are only known to those who have 


labours in Manchester Guild 
enjoyed the 
stimulus of fellowship with so conscientious and 


earnest a craftsman. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON. The directors of the New 
Gallery have shown a good deal of 
judgment both in their choice of a 
motive for an autumn exhibition and 
in their 


manner of carrying out the 


arrangements connected with it. What they have 
gathered is calculated to appeal to many varieties 
interest different shades 


of art taste, and to very 


of zsthetic opinion. The pictures by living French 


artists, which fill two of the rooms, will attract 
every one who makes a study of modern technical 
developments, and the relics of the arts of other 
times, with which Signor Bardini, of Florence, has 
filled the rest of the gallery, will fascinate not only 
the archzeologist but, as well, the many people who 
are learned in the details of applied art. Some of 
the best pieces of painting are Mdme. Demont 
Breton’s Jz the Asure Sea, M. A. Bouché’s Moon 
rise, M. Roybet’s A 


Bravo, and the portraits by 


MM. Benjamin-Constant, J. P. Laurens, Eugéne 
Burnand, and Emile Renard; but few of the sixty 
pictures hung in the rooms can be said to be un 


worthy of attention. The objects exhibited by 


Signor Bardini number some hundreds, and range 


in date from classic times to the end of the seven- 


teenth century. A few cases of enamels and of 


gold and silversmiths’ work by present-day French 
workers appropriately complete the show. 


IVERPOOL. —R. E. Morrison in his 
many previous successes as a portraitist 
never produced a more admirable and 
adequate rendering of a particulary fine 
subject than his painting (No. 987) at 

the Walker Art Gallery Exhibition of C. C. Cot 

terill, E-sq., the first headmaster of the Greenbank 

High School, and the past and present pupils, who 

have made this gift to the school, are naturally 


gratified to have secured so fine a work. 


Mr. Morrison’s studio is at present the centre 


of much interest on account of his remarkable 
portrait of the late Sir Arthur B. Forwood, painted 
immediately previous to the baronet’s tragically 


sudden death. 


At the School of Architecture and Applied Art 
of University College there has hitherto been no 
re-opening after a recess that has afforded better 
promise of success than this fifth session. To the 
already well-established courses in the architectural 
studio, painting and drawing, sculpture and model- 
ling studios, woed carving, copper and _ brass, and 
wrought-iron workshops, and the furniture and fit- 
tings design class, has now been added a course 
for stained glass and decorative design under the 
direction of J. Herbert McNair, newly appointed 


from Glasgow. 


All these courses, being open for day and even 
ing students, provide special instruction of an ad 
vanced kind for skilled craftsmen and artisans, and 
tend to effect a more complete union between the 
different arts and crafts. 


The Liverpool Architectural Society commences 
its fifty first session under the re-elected President, 
W. E. Willink, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., with a well 
arranged syllabus for papers, discussions, and visits 
to buildings and other places of interest. 


H. B. B. 


ERLIN. 
of this year tempts one simply to 


The great annual Exhibition 


repeat the comments passed on its 

immediate predecessor, for there are 

to be heard the same complaints and 

the same sharp criticisms. If, indeed, it were not 

for the fact that this particular Exhibition reveals 
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occasional flashes of real genius, the critic might 
well be justified in remaining silent. The general 
aspect of the collection is the same as in previous 
years, the Berlin school predominating solely by 


weight of numbers and not by quality. I might 


pick out for commendation the same five or six 


names which maintain year after year a reputation for 
good, even excellent, work, and thus serve to prove 
that artists of some distinction can be produced 
But why are these names so few? 
this Frau 


even in Berlin. 
the 


Paczka, who already stands in 


Among Berlin exhibitors year 


Cornelia high 
repute for her lithographs and etchings, takes a 
very prominent position. She is represented by 
two large panels entitled Music and Dancing, in- 
tended for the decoration of a music salon. 

The pictures representative of other German 
cities are hung together without geographical 
classification. Both in 
excellence the Munich exhibits rank 


point of number and 
first, and 
some of the works included in this collection de- 
serve particular notice. Dill’s Zaundated Sage- 
fields on the Banks of the Po is not only the best 
landscape exhibited this year, but also one of 


‘*EINSAMER WEIHER ” 
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finest of modern examples. The harmony of the 
delicate blue of the 
silver-tinged haze which hangs lightly over the 
Stadler’s landscapes 


numerous flowers and the 


water is wonderfully striking. 
are sharp and clear—a mode of treatment which, 
according to the artist himself, is intended to give 
and have the appear- 
Sperl 


them a wide perspective 
ance of good examples of Dutch work. 
reproduces admirably the cool half-tone of light 
under thick foliage. Hugo Konig merits attention 
for his charming portrait of a child. Hugo von 
Habermann handles his brush as freely as usual, 
and is producing excellent work. His power of 
representing the delicate charm of the female 
form, and by his colouring investing it with life, is 


astonishing. 


The Diisseldorf pictures include Arthur Kampf’s 
Farewell, a good work of impressive character, and 
several very fine landscapes by Eugen Kampf, in 
which the artist has produced a dominating tone 
which seems to knit the whole together. Hermann 
Bahner, who has already surprised us more than 
scenes of 


once with his powerfully-conceived 


country life, supplies in his Lower Rhine Village 


BY HANS VON VOLKMANN 
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the delicately restrained harmony of tone affected 
by contemporary painters like Maris. H. Vogeler, 
a member of the Worpsweder Society, has contri- 
buted a country scene of rare merit. A glance at 
this picture conjures up all the magic of the early 
spring, when, listening to the songs of birds, we 
gaze with delight on the first tender leaves just 
beginning to hide the wintry bareness of the trees. 
A fairy Princess—or is it an earthly maiden ?—robed 
in a light violet garment, hovers hither and thither 
through a maze of young birch trees—which, by 
the way, are considerably too small to be in proper 


proportion to the figure. 


A noteworthy picture, which at first sight repels 
Hodler 
looks 


like an illustration to some part of Dante’s “ In- 


and yet attracts, is that of Ferdinand 


(Geneva) which he has entitled ight. It 
ferno.” Naked human figures, which suggest that 
the artist had taken Signorelli for a model, lie 
asleep in various attitudes on the ground, while, 
crouching over them, are ghostly black-draped 
figures visiting them in their dreams and slowly 
their The 
exceptional skill with which the artist has conveyed 


pressing the breath out of bodies. 
his conception to the canvas greatly intensifies 
the impressive character of the idea itself, and 


places the work on a very high level. 


BY HANS VON VOLKMANN 


Only one painter, indeed, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing for the Exhibition a work of a more strik- 
I refer to Hans 

the course of 


ingly impressive nature than this. 

von Volkmann, of Karlsruhe. In 
the last few years this artist has repeatedly attracted 
attention at the various excellent exhibitions with 
which the people of Karlsruhe have delighted us, 
and I do not think I am far wrong in venturing to 
see in his work a decorative talent of exceptional 
power. Volkmann seeks his subjects amid scenes 
with which he is thoroughly acquainted, scenes 
whose lines, colours, and sounds have entered into 
his spirit. The simplest subject, which to the 
ordinary eye is completely devoid of charm, has 
peculiar attractions for him, for he possesses the 
gift of being able to endow it with artistic life. It 
is just that power which marks the true artist—the 


power of discovering the beautiful, not in the 


extraordinary events of life, but in matter-of-fact, 
everyday occurrences. 

Volkmann’s motifs are, indeed, of the simplest. 
One picture, for instance, shows us a meadow with 
a deep blue sky overhead. In the midst of the 
rich green of the grass is a small pond, its blue- 
tinged surface gently stirred by the passing breeze. 
A road and its course is 
marked by a row of trees planted at regular inter- 
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borders the meadow 

















vals, while in the distance can be seen the old grey 
walls of a castle standing out on a hill. In his 
treatment of every subject there is evident that 
delightful sense of the beautiful with which Volk- 
mann handles the subject just described, and yet 
his material is always of this plain, unambitious 
character. In the room in which his pictures are 
exhibited are several armchairs the backs of which 
have been carved by Dr. R. Volkmann from a 
Thanks to the kindness of 
this talented artist, the designs on some of these 


design by the painter. 


chair-backs will be reproduced in the next number 
of THE Stupio, together with some notes on the 
Applied Art section of the Exhibition. 

G. G. 


IENNA.—The past months have been 
somewhat dull here, after the closing 
of the two summer exhibitions at the 
Kiinstlerhaus and the Gartenbauge- 
sellschaft. On the 15th October the 

Kiinstlerhaus opened its retrospective exhibition of 
painting in Austria during the last fifty years, this 
being the supplementary part of the Jubileums-Aus- 
stellung: Fiinfzig Jahre Césterreichischer Malerei. 
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A very good and interesting collection has been 
brought together, comprising the names of Wald- 


miller, Daffinger, Dannhauser, Ender, Fuhrich, 


Canon, Fendi, Czermak, Amerling, Jacob Alt, 
Grottger, Kurzbauer, Matejko, Raffalt, Ranftl, 
Schonn, Strassgeschwandtner, Rahl, Leopold 


Miller, Moritz von Schwind, the landscapist Jacob 
E. Schindler, and last, but not least, Hans Makart, 
that colour-inspired genius of quick renown and 
quick oblivion. His famous series of five beautiful 
nude figures, Zhe Five Senses, have been lent to the 
Kiinstlerhaus from the private collection of Mr. 
Miethke. In addition to this, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph has given permission to exhibit the cycle of 
pictures by Grottger, Zhe Vale of Tears, belonging 
to the imperial collection at the Castle of Godollo, 
in Hungary, in the Kiinstlerhaus during the time 
of the exhibition, and the Archduke Ferdinand 
Karl has likewise placed the thirty-one fine water- 
colours by Fendi, belonging to the collection of 
Schloss Rottenstein, at the disposal of the com- 


mittee. 


Meanwhile the architect, Mr. Joseph M. Olbrich, 
is building and decorating the new exhibition 
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“A BRITTANY PEASANT” 
BY MORTIMER MENPES 
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building of the ‘ Secessionists,” where the second 
exhibition of the society is to take place as 
soon as the preparations have been completed. 
The building is based on an entirely new and 
modern principle of exhibiting works of art, namely 
few instead of many, quality instead of quantity. 
There will be large and small divisions, with re- 
movable partitions, side-light or sky-light as occa- 
sion requires—in short, every kind of practical and 
artistic improvement as well as decorative arrange 
ments, in order to secure a dignified, discreet, and 
esthetic effect in this small temple of art, which, 
being small, means in itself a step forward in the 
direction of the select and intimate character of 
the art exhibitions for which it is intended. Of 
the style and character of the building itself I shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. The forthcoming 
exhibition promises to be exceptionally interesting, 
for the “ Secessionist” ranks have lately been re- 
inforced by and 
recruits. 


several new very promising 


W. S. 


+ Q 


BY VICTOR VASNETZOFF 


T. PETERSBURG.—One of the most 
cherished projects of the late Czar 
Alexander III. was the permanent 
housing under one roof of an ex- 
haustive and representative collection 

of the best examples of Russian art, and this idea 
has now been carried out by adapting to the pur- 
pose the splendid Michael Palace, built by the 
celebrated architect Rossi. Not only have the 
collections formed by the various Czars of the 
present century been removed to the new museum 
from the numerous imperial palaces, but the stores 
of the Academy of Arts have also been drawn upon, 
with the result that the recently inaugurated gallery 
can boast a wonderfully complete collection, and 
one that gives a correct and adequate idea of the 
progress of the Russian school—so young when 
compared with other European schools. Except 
for copies of the ancient Byzantine Images or 
“Tcones,” the first pictures painted by Russians 
appeared at the time of Peter the Great, who sent 
some young men abroad for the purpose of study- 
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‘GRANDMOTHER AND GRANDCHILD ” 


ing Dutch and German art. But many years 
elapsed before the Russian school asserted itself, 
and in the course of the eighteenth and the early 
part of the nineteenth centuries the pictures pro- 
duced by Russian painters were only more or less 
successful imitations of the Dutch, Italian, and 
French schools. 


The real development of independent Russian 
art dates from the “sixties”—the epoch of serf- 
emancipation—and it is worthy of note that some 
of the best modern painters belong to the recently 
emancipated peasant class. One of the most pro- 


minent is Victor Vasnetzoff, whose chief works are 
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wall-paintings of a religious 
nature, many of which are to 
be seen in the new Cathedral 
Church of St. Vladimir in 
Kieff. The greater part of the 
sketches for these wall-paint- 
ings—which have made his 
name famous _ throughout 
Russia—are collected in the 
Tretiakoff Gallery at Moscow, 
but an excellent study is to be 
seen in the Alexander III. 
Museum here, as well as his 
fine Plashtchanitza, a repro- 
duction of which accompanies 
these notes. In addition to 
religious subjects, Vasnetzoff 
has given much attention to 
illustrating the national fairy- 
tales and epic songs. 


The Museum is also fortu- 
nate in the possession of 
several examples of the work 
of Elias Repine, the leader of 
the modern realistic school 
here, as well as representative 
canvases from the brushes of 
Polenoff, Constantin Macovsky, 
Semiradsky, Prianishnikoff, and 
Tvarojnikoff, whose Grand- 
mother and Grandchild is here 
reproduced. Landscapists are 
represented by the works of 
Aivasovsky, Archijnoff, Dubov- 
sky, Konindgi, Kisilev, Levitan, 
Mestchersky, Sergéeff, Sud- 
kovsky, Shischkine, Volkoff, 
and others ; while in the sculp- 
ture gallery are to be seen 
some of the best works of the celebrated Antokol- 
sky, as well as others by Bach, Bernstam, Klodt, 
Velionsky, and Beklemisheff—the latter a very 
talented young artist whose achievements deserve 
to be very much better known outside of Russia 
than they are at present. A. S. 


RUSSELS.—Among the numerous ex- 
hibitions opened in the provinces 
that at Charleroi is the most interest- 
ing. To be sure, a large proportion 
of the paintings and sculptures dis- 

played reveal too much of a commercial spirit ; 
and, moreover, the majority of the works have 
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been seen already in Brussels and elsewhere ; but 
there are a few new productions worthy of special 
mention. First of all comes M. Ottevacre’s pic- 
ture, Un Vieille Cour, a sincere and thoughtful 


work, which recalls, but in no way imitates, the 
beautiful studies of that great but too little known 
artist, X. Mellery. Then we have two land- 
scapes by M. Ter Linden, of bold and spirited 
colouring and broad and skilful design; and, 
finally, a beautiful female bust in marble, by M. 
Vincotte. 


The Applied Arts section is of considerable 
size. Here we see the poster designs of MM. 
Crespin and H. Meunier, the stoneware masks 
of M. de Rudder, the embroideries done by 
Mlle. Huez, the bindings of M. O. Coppens, the 
ceramic work of M. Diffloth (of the firm of Boch 
Freres), M. P. Dubois’ pewters (comprising an 
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inkstand, some chandeliers, a bonbon-box, a 
salt-cellar, an ash-pan, a jar, and several goblets), 
the merits of which have already been appre 
ciated in THE Stupio, M. L. Van Strydonck’s 
goldsmith’s work, and numerous exhibits from 
M. P. Wolfers, vases (ivory and silver), a ewer 
(silvered and gilded bronze), a comfit-box in 
repoussé silver, a timbale in the same metal, and 
a bouquet-holder in gilded silver and crystal. 
The workmanship of these last-named exhibits is 
somewhat laboured, but the richness of the 
material used is very strikingly displayed. 


Hitherto the club known as “ Le Sillon” had 
always opened the series of winter exhibitions in 
Brussels ; but now a new society, “Le Labeur,” 
is first in the field, and has occupied the Musée 
since September. The general aspect of the ex 
hibition is dark and gloomy. There are evidences 
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of the return—to which I have previously referred— of some 
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of our young painters to the bituminous 
manner dear to the romantic school of 
1830—the obvious reaction against the 
recent tendency in the direction of exces- 
sive brightness. Unquestionably _ the 
cleverest of these artists is Konrad Starke, 
whose productions reveal the “ interesting 
exactitude ” which characterises the works 
of Menzel’s followers. There is some- 
thing attractive, too, in the dark and 
obscure work of M. Oleffe—something 
which will lead to greater things later on. 
M. Herbays, who sends a large number 
of sculptures, shows a marked advance. 
The large plaster cast by M. Lambeaux, 
which is only a fragment of a colossal 
work, cannot be properly appreciated at 
present. In conclusion, I should men- 
tion the poster announcing the exhibition 
by M. Tytgat, a work curiously condensed 
and most skilfully designed. 


The International Exhibition of Posters 
at Louvain contains more than 1500 ex 
amples. It is specially interesting, as it 
displays for the first time—so far as Bel 
gium is concerned—the work of various 
Danish, German, and Russian artists 
Altogether the exhibition is a complete 
success, on which we may congratulate 
the chief organiser, M. Boels, president 
of the club styled “ La Table Ronde.” 

F. K 
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OPENHAGEN. the 


merits, or otherwise, of the pictures 


-Apart 


on view, one or two peculiarities 
are likely to strike a visitor un- 
familiar with 
of a Copenhagen Royal Academy. 


the ‘“ physionomie ” 
He will, in the 
first instance, note the almost complete absence of 
imaginative and romantic subjects ; but, although 
this may be a matter of surprise, who shall say that 
it is one of regret? Danish painters have, more 
than most, worked out their own ends, and they 
have, no doubt, their very good reasons, artistic 
and perhaps otherwise, for that predilection for 
portraiture, be it of their fellow-men, of home and 
home-life, of land- and sea-scape, of which this 
year’s Academy bears the usual testimony. Danish 
painters of to-day have, within their own chosen 


field, achieved such great results, have evidenced 
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BY 


such sound and honest, but none the less sensitive 
and truly artistic perception and rendering, and 
have kept so far away from affectation and un- 
wholesome effect, that the fact of their preferring 
to work in such close harmony with the national 
characteristics of their country and their people 
rather becomes a matter of congratulation. Be- 
sides, there ave painters in Denmark who not only 
are not afraid of venturing on an occasional “ Ritt 
in’s alte romantische Land,” and who have then 
acquitted themselves admirably, but who all the 
same, more often than not, return to their old love 
for painting what surrounds them in substance, 
rather than depicting that which their imagination 
may inspire. 


Kroyer made honourable amends, and more, for 
his absence last year by sending several pictures of 
great and lasting merit. 

The portrait of himself is 
painted with consummate 
skill ; as a likeness it is 
excellent, and it is so full 
of light and “summer,” 
bringing, as it were, a 
whiff from that sunny shore 
that 
essentially 
this 


he loves so well, 
it becomes 
characteristic of 
talented apostle of life and 
light in colour. Passing 
over a few portraits, one 
his 


comes to gigantic 


group of the members of 
the 


Sciences. 


Danish Society of 
The arrange- 
ment of this huge picture 
is admirable, the audience 
naturally grouped, listen- 
ing interestedly to an 
eminent lecturer. The 
likenesses are all good, 
many brilliant; any one 
acquainted with 
depicted will know how 
accurately and happily 
he has succeeded in per- 


those 


petuating their most strik- 
ing characteristics. This 
fine painting will always 
remain a monument en- 
tirely worthy of T. S. 
Kroyer’s exceptional 
PHILIPPE WOLFERS genius. 
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In the same room was 
Julius Paulsen’s Cecilie, 
sitting at the organ, garbed 
in a brilliant, and bril- 
liantly painted, red gown, 
against the dim religious 
background of some old 
cathedral. No picture has 
been more discussed this 
year than Paulsen’s fair 
organ-player, and we hope 
to publish shortly a repro- 
duction of this and others 
of the artist’s works. Ring 
stood exceedingly well this 
year; he has taken leave 
of his sombre, at times 
dull and heavy, colouring, 

and was represented by A 
several delightful pictures. 
In his winter scene in the 

village, the white snow, the grey sky, and the dark figures in the street stand softly and delicately 

against one another. Jn the Garden Door was, 

however, his most important picture. Viggo 

a. cy Johansen and Ancher, who both showed several 

e ed pictures, were not, perhaps, so good this year as 

they have been on previous occasions. 


ST. HANS’ EVE” BY K. LARSEN 


9 


Knud Larsen’s St. Hans’ Eve—Midsummer’s 
JVight depicts an ancient Danish custom ; there 
is a refreshing absence of arrangement, and the 
whole tone of the picture harmonises well with its 
subject. Larsen also has some good portraits. 
Professor Godfred Christensen has sent one of his 
large landscapes from Jutland, with the flitting 
lights and shadows over the sweeping hills, gene- 
rally with a bold atmospheric mofif. Thorvald 
Niss always handles his brush with a delightful 
vigour and freedom, and his colour is always 
generous and often wonderfully happy in_ its 
trueness and directness. No doubt he has shown 
more important pictures than those exhibited 
this year, still, his Forest Stream has many of 
those virtues, which have made for Niss and his 
art a host of friends. 


Dorph’s Late Summer Evening is possessed of 
great beauty, full of a mellow, discreet light which 
suits the female bathers so well, and endows the 
whole picture with a dreamy, nocturnal poetry. 
Einar Nielsen’s Blind Girl is a very telling 
picture ; there is something weird and unreal in 
the hues of the landscape, which makes it a befit- 

“THE BLIND GIRL” BY EINAR NIELSEN ting entourage for the figure of the blind girl, of 
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whose inner life her face 
bears witness, and whose 
inability to see is further 
shown in such a simple, 
touching manner by the 
way in which she softly 
touches the dandelion she 
holds, as if trying to ascer- 
tain or divine its shape. 
Irminger’s pictures this 
year, as a whole, were a 
little disappointing, when 
compared with those of 
1897. They were, any- 
how, a very uneven lot, 
both as regards merit and 
subject. In Conscience, the 
kneeling, whispering angel e. 


. - S lle sc Sa TS 
has a seriously beautiful 


face, and the figures are “THE PAINTER” BY L. A. RING 


cately altogether well conceived ; 

- was, nor 1s A Girl caressing a | . 

Viggo Bust by any means devoid of beauty; but the treatment is too sleek, and the picture approaches 
overs that sentimentality from which one or 


ear as two of his pictures are not quite free this 
year; whilst in another he betrays a 
leaning, perhaps unintentional, towards 
the frivolous. Arnesen has a_ fine 


nmer § mage ‘ 
there marine; Bentzen-Bilkoist, Foss, and 
Schlichtkrull are amongst the best of the 

id the é : ee 

ith its Pa as landscapists ; and of portraits, genre, and 

traits interiors there are many excellent pic- 

of his tures, of which, however, space prevents 

flitting us from even enumerating the painters. 

gene- Etching is coming quite ex vogue with 
2 Danish painters ; among those exhibit- 

orvald I 8 

. ’ a ing may be mentioned H. N. Hansen 

ightful 8 y : 

always ro RE and Thorvald Niss. 

in its es G. B. 

shown " 3 z f 

ribited o mee LORENCE.—tThe contribution 

any of ) .- sent from Florence to the 

ind his . ; Pope’s competition for a Ho/y 


Family was a picture by Prof. 
Giacomo Martinetti. Simple, 
wed of human, yet shadowed by the cloud of 
which a great mystery, is this little Eastern 
ws the _ - family. A rough wooden seat with a 
dark camel-skin stretched behind it runs 


poetry. . ; : : 
telling beneath a niche in the glaringly white- 
real in washed wall of an Oriental Cottage. The 
a befit- Child, about six years of age, has climbed 


PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF YT. S. KROYER on to the bench where his father and 
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mother are sitting to reach down an olive spray from 
among the red and black jars, the brightly coloured 
rugs, &c., placed in the niche. As he turns with 
his plaything (which, it must be remembered, is the 
symbol of peace) an expression of intent thought, 
almost of awe, shadows his face. Those who are 
familiar with children know the expression; though 
we may here read into it a prophetic meaning. 
Joseph gazes at the Child in wondering admira- 
tion ; but the mother recognises that he is for the 
moment eluding her. She takes his hand and pre- 
pares her face to the smile which shall greet him 
when he lowers his glance and comes back to the 
world of human affections. 


The execution is as delicate as the inspiring 


sentiment. There are no strong effects either of 
chiaroscuro or of colour. The relief, which is 
surprisingly strong, is obtained entirely by minute 
attention to modelling and perspective. The 
colouring is light, brilliant even under the crude 
white of the wall. The strongest tone is in the 
camel-skin, which is out of the way of the white 
reflections. The lightness of the Madonna's 
traditional blue mantle, the peach pink of the 
Child’s tunic, the clear green, tending towards that 
of the olive leaf, of St. Joseph’s robe—these are all 
framed, rounded off as it were, by the yellowish- 
white of the Madonna’s wimple and of St. Joseph’s 
mantle, which sustain the note given by the wall 
and prevent the impression of a division of the 
picture into two parts by the dark line of the camel- 
skin. ‘The effect of brilliancy is heightened by 

the fair hair and florid 

complexion of the stand- 

ing central figure. The 
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crudeness of the white 
immediately behind the 
Child’s head is cunningly 
deadened by the halo. 
Being somewhat darker 
than the wall, this halo 
shows transparent against 
it and modifies its in- 
tensity. 


Prof. Martinetti’s paint- 
ings are not numerous : 
he rarely gives us more 
than one in the course of 
the year.. But his work 
is always interesting and 
attractive; for it dis- 
plays a rare union of 
pure Italian feeling for 
form, composition, and 
colour, with the delicacy 
of sentiment, the  inti- 
mate feeling for the sub- 
ject treated, which seems, 
alas, to have waned in 
the home of Ghirlan- 
daio and Botticelli and 
to be rising over more 
northern lands. The 
Pope’s prize has been with- 
held for the present, but 
the competition will be re- 
opened. 


BY GIACOMO MARTINETTI I. M. A. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


HE LATE MR. GLEESON 
WHITE. 


IT is not given to many men in these 
days of narrow specialism to take sucha 
position in the art world as that which 

was occupied by Mr. Gleeson White. He exercised 
an influence which was extraordinary both in its 
persuasiveness and its variety, and his authority made 
itself felt in directions as numerous as they were 
dissimilar. His death not only removes a man 
of conspicuous importance in artistic circles, but 
deprives numerous branches of esthetic energy of 
their controlling spirit and their active leader. He 
fostered so many movements and encouraged so 
many forms of art practice, that he may, without 
exaggeration, be credited with a chief share in the 
establishing of that broader and saner view of 
artistic obligations which has made the latter years 
of this century so fruitful in results and so full of 
promise for the future. The secret of his influence 
is to be found in the astonishing wideness of his 
knowledge, and in the amazing energy with which 
he entered into all those efforts which seemed 
likely to be legitimately productive. An expert he 
was in the truest sense, a worker who tested by 
actual experiment every detail on which he had to 
express an opinion, and an observer who habitually 
watched and analysed the activity around him, esti- 
mating acutely its exact significance, and separat- 
ing instinctively what was really valuable from the 
attractive but unimportant trivialities. Concerning 
all branches of applied art, and many forms of 
handicraft, he wrote exhaustively, bringing always 
to bear upon his subject the light of ever-growing 
experience ; and the decorative movement, with its 
vast possibilities of advantage to the younger artists 
of our school, found in him its most eloquent advo- 
cate. His own work in design was admirable in its 
elegance and strength, and in one section of it, that 
of book-cover designing, he may be held to have 
set a fashion which has since become almost uni- 
versal. From no quarter could a deeply sincere 
tribute to his memory come more appropriately 
than from THE Stupio. The value of his collabo- 
ration inthe many measures by which this magazine 
has been developed, of his services as its first 
editor, and of his constant comments in its pages on 
those current topics of the art world the meaning 
of which he was so well qualified to explain, claims 
all possible acknowledgment. The versatility and 
comprehensive knowledge which distinguished him 
have been exhibited here month by month in ways 
well fitted to appeal to the widest circle of art 


lovers ; and to many readers of THE Srupi0 his 
death in the full tide of his ability will seem a per- 
sonal loss. Such a man makes friends all over the 
world, for he is a citizen of all countries, and is 
welcome wherever the language of art is under- 
stood. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Made by M. Tomkin- 


Price 


A Japanese Collection. 
son. (London: G. Allen.) Two vols. 4to. 
4,6 6s.—These handsome and profusely illustrated 
volumes will be welcomed by all lovers of Japanese 
art, and more especially by those who know the 
comprehensive character of the collection of which 
they are a descriptive catalogue. But Mr. Tom- 
kinson has made them not only a worthy record of 
his art treasures but also a work of practical utility 
and value to his fellow-collectors. “One of its 
especial features is that each section of the cata- 
logue is prefaced by an introduction dealing with 
the class of objects about to be described, and 
these are for the most part signed by writers whose 
names are a guarantee to students of Japanese art 
of the value of their contributions. Professor W. 
Anderson treats of kakemono; Professor Church, 
of tsuba; Mr. Gowland, of metal-work; Mr, E. 
Gilbertson, of inro, while in addition to other 
Mr. furnishes an excellent 
account of lacquer-work. The examples of signa 
tures, nearly 1200 in number, arranged under their 
inro- makers, netsuke - carvers, 


matters Tomkinson 


several heads of 
lacquerers, &c., will be duly appreciated by col- 
lectors, for, instead of being merely renderings of 
the name in the square characters one only meets 
with in printing, they are copied from the objects 
themselves. We have therefore a sort of autograph 
record of the manner in which the artist signed his 
work, and they include the most complete series of 
kakihan or seals of the Kajikawas with which we 
are acquainted, these being almost our sole means 
of distinguishing the signatures of the various 
members of that family. 

Another useful portion of the work is the dic- 
tionary of proper names, myths, and legends 
referred to in the descriptions, and to this is added 
a glossary of the Japanese terms used in the work, 
so that, quite independent of its character as a 
descriptive catalogue and as a collection of beauti- 
ful illustrations, it is undoubtedly a valuable and 
useful addition to the literature of Japanese art. 
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A Book of Cats. By Mrs. W. CHANCE. 
(London: J. H. Dent & Co.)—The study of cats 
and their ways has for centuries been regarded as 
a kind of cult worthy of the attention of the most 
serious thinkers of all nations. References to cats, 
pathetic or humorous stories about their habits 
and adventures, and gossipy anecdotes about the 
part played by them in the drama of human life, 
abound in books of the most dissimilar types. 
Mrs. Chance has therefore chosen a popular sub- 
ject for her little volume. Her letterpress is 
mainly a compilation of stories gathered from the 
pages or other authors, strung together in an in- 
formal fashion which is not without attractiveness. 
The chief interest lies in the illustrations, which 
give the book its real reason for existence. They 
are drawings of really excellent quality, charming 
in their delicate handling and exceedingly true in 
their expression of animal character. As a collec- 
tion they deserve high praise. 

The Nursery Rhyme Book. "Edited by ANDREW 
Lanc. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. (Lon- 
don and New York: Frederick Warne & Co.)— 
Each succeeding year shows a very marked and 
very agreeable improvement in the production of 
children’s books, and especially welcome is the 
attention being paid to the immortal rhymes of the 
nursery. The newest edition of Little-Folk-Lore 
enjoys the advantage of Mr. Andrew Lang’s genial 
editorship, while Mr. Leslie Brooke’s delightful 
illustrations prove him to be thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with his subject. These drawings cannot 
fail to gain the unstinted applause of the critical 
audience for whose entertainment they are intended, 
and altogether Zhe Nursery Rhyme Book, with its 
tasteful and sumptuous trappings, is a distinct 
credit to those responsible for its production. 

The Bible of St. Mark. By ALEXANDER 
RosERtTsoN, D.D. (London: George Allen.)—Ex- 
cellent as are the illustrations in Dr. Robertson’s 
volume, we must confess to a considerable amount 
of disappointment with his text and matter. A 
guide, complete, simple, and explicit, to the mosaics 
of St. Mark’s is what has long been wished for both 
by the student of art and the intelligent traveller. 
We hoped, as we opened the present volume, to 
find it, at all events, capable of serving as aid and 
avant-courier while we awaited that fuller treatment 
of the history and art of mosaic work which is 
understood to have occupied another writer for some 
years past, and in which, presumably, St. Mark’s 
will be treated in detail. Dr. Robertson’s stand- 
point in looking at the mosaics of St. Mark’s—that 
of the Presbyterian divine—only concerns us when 
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it leads him to tear out of the Bible of St. Mark 
such pages as do not absolutely coincide with his 
own Evangelical tenets. Unhappily, his work is 
signalised by many omissions, only explainable by 
this reason. Several instances occur to us, but it 
may be sufficient to cite as an example his silence 
as to the very interesting mosaics in the chapel of 
the Madonna de’ Mascoli. ‘These beautiful works, 
signed by Michele Giambono, and dated 1490, 
represent the last and culminating effort of the art, 
and are perhaps the last word spoken before the 
mosaic-workers’ voice sank into a feeble echo, 
capable only of producing what the picture-painter 
could say much more directly and simply. (Coloured 
squeezes, by-the-bye, of one of these panels exist 
in the South Kensington Museum.) Nor is Giam- 
bono’s name the only one omitted in the list of 
mosaic artists (p. 372). Rizzo, Grisogonas, Vin- 
sentini, Alberto Zio, and Turresi might also have 
been mentioned in a book pretending to exhaus- 
tive treatment, and the number of the cartoonists 
(p. 366) considerably increased. At the end of his 
work Dr. Robertson does all in his power to mini- 
mise in the eyes of any artist who knows modern 
Italy his right to speak as an authority. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the restorer has 
left us xo old mosaics in Northern Italy. Yet the 
author of the Bible of St. Mark complacently con- 
gratulates himself on the fact that Signor Saccardo 
is engaged on “clearing the pages of our Bible,” 
and on its “ textual restoration to something of its 
original purity and beauty.” Those who knew 
Ravenna but twenty years ago and can compare it 
with the Ravenna of to-day, those who knew St. 
Mark’s itself before, say, the eastern apse was 
“textually restored,” will be depressed on hearing 
that the restorer has not yet got through his 
unhappy work, and that Dr. Robertson’s voice is 
lifted to bless rather than to reprobate. 

The Gum-Bichromate Process. By W. ].WARREN. 
(London : Iliffe & Sons, 3 St. Bride Street, E.C.) 
—Among the many devices with which present- 
day photographers are occupying themselves in 
their search for new ways of expressing their 
artistic convictions the gum-bichromate process 
ranks as one of the most adaptable and convenient. 
It allows to the operator considerable freedom of 
action, and it gives results which are usually in- 
teresting and often pictorially valuable. How it 
can be carried out this handbook explains in a 
perfectly practical and intelligible manner. The 
author writes with a sound understanding of his 
subject, and deals with details with which he is 
well acquainted. Both the professional and the 
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amateur photographer will find the book useful. 
It should have a place on the shelves of every 
worker who is anxious to understand the possi- 
bilities of photographic practice. 


Among the most notable of the many series of 
illustrated postcards which still continue to be 
issued in Germany and Austria there are two worthy 
of especial mention. One of these consists of a 
number of original coloured lithographs published 
by the Kiinstlerbund, or Artists’ Club, in Karlsruhe. 
Especially good among these are the drawings by 
Pr. F. Kallmorgen, R. Potzelberger, Franz Hein, 
G. Kampmann, W. Laage, and a drawing of “ Die 
Saalburg bei Homburg.” At the low price of two 
marks for the entire series they should be secured 
by all those who are interested in the modern 
development of lithographic art in Germany. 
The other collection worthy of attention is one 
published by Hermann Kerber in Salzburg. It 
consists of a number of original etchings by O. 
Graf, of Salzburg, which, in point of merit, are 
much in advance of the work usually produced 
for such a purpose. A portfolio of proof impres- 
sions of this interesting series is issued by the same 
firm. , 


Trade catalogues are not, as a rule, very inter 
esting productions, and when, therefore, a trading 
firm makes a decided effort to improve them a 
measure of encouragement should be held out. 
In this respect Messrs. Heal & Son are to be 
congratulated upon an original and tasteful little 
brochure on Bedroom Furniture, with letterpress 
supplied by the late Mr. Gleeson White and illus- 
trations that betray distinct originality of treatment. 
Altogether the artistic feeling displayed in the 
get-up of this little treatise is worthy of emulation. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

SKETCH DESIGN FOR A METAL SIGN. 
(A XIV.) 


The First PRIZE (Five guineas) is awarded to 
W. S. A. (A. Harold Smith, 4 Fairlop Road, 
Leytonstone). 

The SECOND PRIZE (T7wo guineas) 
(T. Corson, 8 Blenheim Walk, Leeds). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Aberbrothock (Henry T. Wyse); Alice (George 


Arc 


Herbert Glenny) ; Ajrose (A. Wilson Shaw) ; Cur- 
lew (L. G. Bird); Dot (William Hume) ; Z/sfeth 
(Charles S. Jones) ; Fer (George Quested) ; Ferai//e 
(Jacques Houry); /Jason (John Thirtle); AZoon- 
shine (T. D. Bryan); Rising Sun (William Middle 
ton); and S. P. (Samuel Poole). 

ILLUSTRATION FOR TENNYSON’S “ GARDENER’S 

DAUGHTER.” 

(B XXL) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Hump (Charles A. Howell, 69 Foxbourn Road, 
Upper Tooting). 

The SEcoNnD PRIZE (Ha/fa-guinea) to Pan (Fred 
H. Ball, 189 Noel Street, Nottingham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Dauphin (Mrs. Mary Munday); Grumdler (Rosa 
C. Petherick); Jona (Laura Johnson), and /ason 
(John Thirtle). 


PICTURESQUE COTTAGE. 
(C XVIIL.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Southdown (Ernest E. Briscoe, 58 Fernlea Road, 
Balham, S.W.). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Ha/fa-guinea) to Barney 
(F. J. Barnish, 25 Aughton Road, Birkdale, Lancs.). 
Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Aberbrothock (H. T. 
Arbroath, N.B.); /ovzas (Jonas Jonsson, Barnhus 
gatan 10, Stockholm, Sweden) ; hese are tllustrated ; 
Atheling (Edgar H. Richardson) ; Ben Bolt (Sydney 
R. Jones); Ci//gurow (H. C. Crawhall); Canute 
(Eveline A. Brauer); £//a (Gertrude E. Hayes) ; 
Fram (Miss M. E. Hamilton) ; Ae/vedon (Charles 
A. Battie); Xailyard (J. H. Hipsley) ; Mew Sud 
scriber (Samuel Towers); Parrot (Mary Perrot) ; 
Quill (Frank 'T. Wright); Queen Moo (Maude E. 

Whiting) ; and Zea/ (H. F. Waring). 


Wyse, Viewfield Road, 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
(D XIL) 


PRIZE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Street, 


FIRST 
(Smedley Aston, 7 Newhall 


The 
Khartoum 
Birmingham). 

The SeconD Prize (Ha/fa-guinea) to Farmer 
(Edouard Likou, Rue St. Dominique 117, Paris). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Aefa (C. A. Reitzel) ; Fram (Miss M. E. Hamilton); 
K7on (Hannah Gill) ; Macbeth (Walter Rossiter) ; 
and Vatur (Mrs. Caleb Keene). 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMPETITION D XII.) “ KHARTOUM” 








HE LAY FIGURE AND COUNT 
TOLSTOL* 
“Have I read Tolstoi’s ‘What is 
Art?’ and what do I think of it?” the 
Lay Figure spoke in an irritated voice. “ Yes, I 
have read, and re-read it, and tried to bring myself 
to take it as something worth fighting, but I must 
own I cannot.” 

“Surely that is intolerant,” said the Man with 
a Clay Pipe; “if it annoys you, it must do so 
either because it tells you unpleasant truths, or 
distorts truths to support a preconceived antagon- 
ism.” 

“ How can one dispute seriously with a writer 
who says, ‘People of our time and of our society 
are delighted with Baudelaires, Verlaines, Moréases, 
Ibsens, and Maeterlincks in poetry ; with Monets, 
Manets, Puvis de Chavannes, Burne - Joneses, 
Stucks, and Boecklins in painting ; with Wagners, 
Liszts, Richard Strausses in music; and they are 
no longer capable of comprehending either the 
highest or the simplest art ?” 

“Exactly ! it seems to me a fair argument that 
people who love highly spiced dishes lose their 
appetite for wholesome food.” The Man with a 
Clay Pipe spoke as if he did not quite mean what 
he said to be taken literally. 

* An excellently obvious argument,” returned the 
Lay Figure, “but not obviously excellent. Why 
is Burne-Jones more ‘highly spiced,’ to use your 
own phrase, and therefore unwholesome, than 
Walter Langley’s Beggar Boy, or Millet’s Man 
with a Hoe, which Count Tolstoi praises? The 
book is merely the logical outcome of the morbid 
religionist who, whether in Charles Kingsley’s 
‘ Hypatia,’ in the New England puritanism, or in 
certain sectarians to-day, would fain model or 
mould on his own conceptions of religion all his 
effort to save his ‘ dirty little soul,’ to quote Kingsley. 
Mind, I do not dispute his right to his own view, 
but I dispute entirely his right to force it on me. 
If art be indeed a horribly obscene, vicious lure 
to him, let him spurn it, and we can respect his 
doing so; but I do not care to defame my ideals by 
allowing that he can be right. A diseased mind 
sees all things askew ; but if we have not distorted 
views ourselves, we can forgive his honest, if wholly 
distorted vision, and even respect his courage in 
giving it words.” 

“But this is only counter-assertion,” the Man 


* © What is Art?” By Leo Totsror. Translated 
from the Russian Original by AYLMER MAuDE. (London: 
The Brotherhood Publishing Company. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 
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The Lay Figure 





with a Clay Pipe observed ; “not a real argument. 
I wish you would take Tolstoi’s charges one by 
one and refute them, or else own that they are 
irrefutable.” 

The Lay Figure laughed. 

“Am I to prove concurrently that the earth is 
round not flat, that parallel lines never meet, that 
the next century begins with 1901 not 1900, 
that to confuse didactic teaching with esthetic 
nonsense? Why, man! the rest of 
human existence, if the argument were con- 
tinued by each generation until the world became 
uninhabitable, would be too short to convince 
people who had taken the fallacy of each statement 
seriously.” 

“T think Count Tolstoi is worth less flippant 
treatment,” he replied. 

“‘ Was I speaking disrespectfully of your equator ? 
If so, I apologise humbly,” the Lay Figure replied. 
“To me, the whole of the Russian nobleman’s 
manifesto is on the level with that of the ranter 
at the street-corner. I think Religion and Art 
are both noble enough to be discussed with open 
minds. If before the case is brought into court 
your opponent says that a mass of hearsay 
evidence he has to submit must not be ques- 
tioned but accepted blindly, that the law as it is 
written or practised must be put aside, and 
the case argued on lines he prefers to lay down, 
why, then, a wise man does not go into court 
at all.” 

“Then you really wish me to believe that you, 
a mere nobody, deem an author of world-wide 
reputation too unimportant to confute,” said the 
Man with a Clay Pipe. 

“If you put it that way, all right,” the Lay 
Figure replied good-naturedly. “At times one 
must even risk the charge of behaving like a cad. 
If my bootmaker discusses leather, I bow to his 
opinion ; if he discusses art, I wait until he proves 
his incapacity, and turn the subject.” 

The Man with a Clay Pipe put it down and 

burst into an Homeric peal of laughter. “I 
quite agree with you,” he said. “Count Tolstoi 
is—— 
“An entirely honourable man, whom I respect 
most sincerely. A man that I reverence the more 
because pity is akin to love. But, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson said of Whitman, I regard him as a bull 
in a china-shop—a well-intentioned bull—but all 
the same not an expert to wrangle with, merely an 
admirable instance of vital energy in the wrong 
place.” 
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HE WORK OF HAROLD 
SPEED. BY A. L. BALDRY. 


ALTHOUGH there has been of late 
years a very considerable change in the 
popuiar estimate of the practicability of the artistic 
professions, and a quite perceptible weakening is 
to be noted in the prejudices entertained by parents 
and guardians against the choice by the youngsters 
for whom they are responsible of an occupation tra- 
ditionally supposed to be precarious, it is unusual, 
even now, to come across an artist whose esthetic 
inclinations have been allowed to influence from 
his earliest years the nature and direction of his 
education. As a rule the men who have become 
eminent in art have had to struggle against opposi- 
tion and discouragement, against the well-inten 
tioned efforts of their elders to divert them from 
courses that seemed to carefully minded people to 
promise nothing but dis- 
appointment, and have 
gained a grudging permis- 
sion to follow their natural 
bent only after the waste 
of valuable time in pur 
suits for which they had 
neither aptitude nor lik 
ing. By sheer rebellion 
against the arrangements 
made for them, and by 
the assertion of a convic- 
tion strong enough to 
overcome even the most 
active opposition, many 
of the most noted figures 
in the art world have 
made a way for them- 
selves, earning recogni 
tion by the vehemence of 
their protests, and shap 
ing a career more often 
than not without assist 
ance of any kind. 

A particular interest 
attaches to the position 
which Mr. Harold Speed 
occupies among . our 
younger artists, because 
he had the good fortune 
to be untroubled by any 
opposition to his artistic 
intentions. He is the 


exception by which the 


general rule of discourage- “CLOSE OF AN AUTUMN 
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ment is proved; and his record of regular pro- 
gress in the one branch of knowledge for which 
his aptitude is unquestionable has been continuous 
from his childhood to the present day. When 
he was not more than five years old the idea that 
he should become an artist, which was already 
formed in his own mind, was readily accepted by 
his parents, and during the course of his school 
training in the general details of his education his 
ultimate destiny was never forgotten. As seems 
so often to have been the case with men of the 
artistic temperament, he had a great aptitude for 
mathematical study, and distinguished himself 
while at school by his fondness for geometry and 
other branches of the science of mathematics ; but 
in the intervals of his regular work he was always 
busy with efforts to express his fast-forming convic 
tions on zsthetic questions. At this time he was 
having no regular training in art, none, at least, 
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beyond what was open to him at the ordinary 
drawing class which he attended with the other 
pupils at the school ; but a certain amount of extra 
practice was made possible to him by the fact that 
his particular gifts were recognised and encouraged 
by the masters under whom he studied. He was, 
for instance, called upon, when he was about ten 
years of age, to prepare the diagrams required for 
the scientific demonstrations, and for the lectures 
on botany and natural history given by the head 
master, a quite significant acknowledgment of his 
early skill, and a duty that must have been by no 
means unpleasant to a schoolboy of his exceptional 
capacities. During this period he also worked at 
many of the subjects set by the Science and Art 
Department, and passed the various second grade 
examinations and some of those of the third grade. 

All this was by way of preliminary to the 
real preparation for his future profession, which 
his fifteenth 
He was sent then as a student to the South Ken- 
sington School, with a more or less indefinite idea 


commenced when he was in year. 


that architecture was to be the branch of practice 
which he was eventually to follow. A very brief 
experience sufficed, however, to bring about in his 
mind a clear conviction that his capacities fitted 
him to be a painter rather than an architect, and 
thenceforward his efforts were directed steadily in 
the one direction which he felt himself impelled to 
follow. He worked hard and with healthy enthu- 
siasm, going through the various stages of the 
training provided by the school, and making such 
sure and rapid progress that he was able when not 
more than eighteen to secure one of the highest 
prizes which the Department offers to its students, 
the gold medal for painting from life. The ques- 
tion then arose whether he should be an artist 
pure and simple or whether he should, by way of 
ensuring a reasonable provision for his future, 
prefer the less speculative career of an Art teacher 
and take a mastership in one of the Government 
schools. From this latter course he was, however, 
dissuaded by Mr. Sparkes, the Principal at South 


Kensington, who, with commendable foresight, 
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urged him to aim rather at the higher flights of 
pictorial art, and prophesied for him many of the 
honours which he has since gained. 

Acting on the advice of Mr. Sparkes, for the next 
year Mr. Speed devoted himself to preparation for 
admission to the Royal Academy Schools, and 
with so much success that in January 1891 he was 
able to begin there the most important and dis- 
tinguished stage of his student life. He set him- 
self immediately to justify the opinions which had 
been formed about his prospects, and almost at 
once began to prove that he possessed powers 
above the average. So promptly did he turn to 
account the advantages and opportunities provided 
by his new surroundings that in 1892 he took the 
Armitage prize for composition, and in the follow- 
ing year he carried off another prize for his draw- 
ings from life, in addition to the gold medal and 
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travelling scholarship, the highest award which the 


Academy can offer to its pupils, and one always 
very keenly competed for by the most advanced 
students. That Mr. Speed should have scored so 
conspicuous a success in less than three years after 
his admission to the schools was perhaps the best 
piece of evidence he could have given in favour of 
his choice of a career; and it certainly showed 
how discreet was the decision of his family to allow 
him to follow the bent of his natural inclinations. 
It was a gratifying acknowledgment of the en- 
couragement he had received, and a very complete 
return for the help that had been given him during 
the years in which his boyish fancies were shaping 
themselves into logical and coherent imagination. 
The manner in which he proceeded to use the 
chances of gaining experience, which were thrown 
open to him by the year of travel in foreign parts, 
that he was committed to 
by the conditions of his 
tenure of the scholarship, 
was characteristically ener 
getic. He seized upon 
the chance of widening 
his knowledge and of 
studying closely aspects 
of nature to which he was 
unaccustomed, and set to 
work in the most syste 
matic way to collect the 
material most likely to be 
of use to him in after 
life. His scholarship tour 
resolved itself into a pro 
longed sketching expedi- 
tion, covering a very large 
amount of ground, and 
arranged so as to bring 
before him very definitely 
contrasted types of scenery 
and places of quite dis 
similar character. When 
he left England he went 
by way of Antwerp and 
Brussels to Paris, where 
he spent a week, sight- 
seeing merely and not at 
tempting to work. From 
Paris he journeyed straight 
to Rome, and, after a 
stay of six weeks there, 
moved on to Naples and 
BY HAROLD SPEED Capri with the idea of 
inspecting them as a pre 
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paration for a more prolonged visit later on. 
Then he came back to Rome and, after a week’s 
rest, started to walk through Central Italy to 
Venice, sketching as he went, and visiting on his 
way Orvieto, Perugia, Assisi, Ancona, Loreto, 
Ravenna, and Bologna. When finally he arrived 
at Venice he settled down for a steady five or six 
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weeks’ work, making notes of all sorts of quaint 
architectural bits, and of the effects of colour and 
picturesque grouping with which that city abounds. 
3y this time he had begun to weary of the 
warmth of the Italian summer, and to crave for a 
change to a climate less enervating and exhausting. 
So he turned his steps towards Switzerland, passing 
in succession through 

Padua, Vicenza, and 

Milan, but spending a 

day only in each town. 

In Switzerland his longest 

stay was made at Weggis, 

in the St. Gothard Valley 

where he found ample 

material for the most fas- 

cinating study, and was 

able to do a large amount 

of out-of-door painting. 

The next place he saw 

was Florence, whence, 

after a delay of some 

weeks, he proceeded once 

more to Rome, and on to 

Capri to confirm the im- 

pressions which the island 

had made upon him dur- 

ing his first flying visit. 

So satisfying, indeed, to 

his artistic instincts did 

he find the place that he 

BY HAROLD SPEED settled down for a steady 
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three months’ work, sketching the varied subjects 
that presented themselves in all directions and 
painting besides several canvases of considerable 
size. Altogether in Capri alone he collected not 
less than fifty studies and pictures, a most valuable 
store of material for a young artist at the very out- 
set of his independent professional life. 

As his time at Capri drew to a close he began 
to dream of an expedition to Spain, but, finding 
himself at the moment when he should have started 
weather-bound in the island, he gave up this idea, 
and went a little later to Algiers instead for a fort- 
night, and then returned for the rest of the winter 
to Rome. In March 1895 his wanderings ended, 
and he came back to England loaded with the 
evidences of his industry. So numerous were they 
that the selection, which he showed at the exhibi- 
tion of students’ works at the Academy in the 
autumn of that year, consisted of not less than 
seventy paintings. The excellence of these works 
gained for him no little praise, and several 
members of the Academy, among them the Presi- 
dent, Sir Frederick Leighton, showed their appre- 
ciation of the young artist’s efforts by making 
purchases from the collection. Such recognition 
was naturally gratifying to him, for it proved, in a 
manner beyond dispute, that his ability was appre- 
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ciated by the very men who were best qualified to 
estimate its real value. 

In the interval between his return from Italy in 
the early spring and the holding of this exhibition 
in the late autumn he had not been idle. He had 
passed the usual examination for a two years’ exten- 
sion of his studentship before he left England ; 
and when he came back he gave up part of his 
time to the study of modelling as a branch of art 
practice with which it would be profitable to a 
painter to become acquainted. But he also took 
the opportunity to compete for the prize which the 
Academy offers periodically for the best design for a 
decoration for a public building, and was able, with 
his very well imagined and very capably executed 
lunette symbolising Autumn, to add one more to 
the list of successes which he had gained during 
his term of training in the Academy schools. In 
this design he turned happily to account the inspi- 
rations derived from his travel abroad, and made 
evident enough the influence which the glowing 
colour and rich variety of form characteristic of 
He was 


Southern Europe had exercised over him. 
afterwards commissioned to execute the lunette in 
spirit fresco on the walls of the Academy refresh- 


ment-room, a commission which he has _ since 


carried out. 
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Some time before the successes of his student days 
had stamped him as one of the most promising of 
the protégés of the Academy he had begun to strive 
for the wider fame which is to be obtained by 
appearances in public exhibitions. Even before 
he left South Kensington he was attracting atten- 
tion as a portrait painter, and when barely eighteen 
he found himself able to secure a quite consider- 
able number of sitters, His first contributions to 
the Academy were made in 1893—a landscape, 4 
Derbyshire Trout Stream, and a portrait of Frederick 
Rathbone, Esq. ‘This latter work was sufficiently 
striking to bring him further commissions from 
people who, not knowing him personally, were per- 
suaded by the obvious merits of his performance. 
As an immediate consequence he was chosen to 
paint a couple of presentation portraits of Mr. 
George Howson, the Master Cutler of Sheffield, 
and his wife, a pleasant recognition of his skill 
which is not often vouchsafed to an artist only just 
out of his teens. In 1894 he had at the Academy 
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another portrait of Charles E. Skarratt, Esq., and 
the composition, Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh's 
Dream, with which a few months before he had 
gained the Travelling Scholarship; and in 1895 
one picture only, an expression of his observation 
in foreign parts. Three pictures represented him 
in the following year, the quaintly designed and 
fancifully treated full length portrait, Zz/ium Aura- 
tum, the extremely well-imagined composition, Zhe 
Medusa Head, and a smaller study, Morning : 
Venice ; two—a portrait of Edward Speed, Esq., and 
the strongly expressed classic landscape Zhe Close 
of an Autumn Day—in 1897; and in the last 
Academy exhibition he showed a single portrait 
only, withholding for more consideration the 
picture of Rosalind and Orlando, on which he 
was at the time engaged. He has lately been a 
contributor to the New Gallery also, where have 
appeared his portraits of Mr. Voysey, and Mr. H. 
R. Mileham, another Academy Gold Medallist, and 
certain of his imaginative compositions. Every- 
thing that he has hitherto 
exhibited has had the in- 
terest which always belongs 
to work that reveals fresh- 
ness in point of view and 
capacity in execution that 
rises conspicuously above 
the ordinary level. 

In all these paintings he 
has given evidence of a very 
clear individuality, and of a 
definite view on artistic 
questions which is partly 
the outcome of an innate 
preference and partly the 
product of his Italian ex- 
periences. ‘The same influ- 
ence that was apparent in 
his Autumn design, the first 
important effort he made 
after his return from abroad, 
affects the other works by 
which he has been re- 
presented in the public 
galleries. It gives to his 
technical manner a certain 
sumptuousness, a kind of 
medizval stateliness which 
is very unlike the hasty 
brilliancy that is the mark 
of so large a section of the 
modern school. While many 
of the younger men seem 
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chiefly concerned with the flicker of pretty brush- 
work that might be masterly if there were underlying 
its cleverness any depth of knowledge or breadth of 
idea, Mr. Speed chooses more deliberately to apply 


his command over materials to the explanation of a 
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distinct motive, and does not subordinate the intel 
lectual side of his art to exhibition of sensational 
craftsmanship. That he is possessed of great skill 
as a manipulator the strength of his Close of an 
Autumn Day and The Medusa Head shows quite 
plainly ; neither picture would have been so persua- 
sive had their execution been less admirable ; but 
what especially makes them memorable is the atmo- 
sphere of romance with which he has invested them. 
In Zhe Close of an Autumn Day he has felt the 


poetry of his subject as deeply as its picturesque- 


ness, and has entered fully into the spirit of the 


scene that he has created. His symbolism is 


neither abstruse nor obvious, and it hits a happy 
mean between sentiment and pedantry, relying for 
persuasiveness upon a degree of dignity which is 
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The i Vedusa 


Head there is in the same way consummate tact in 


entirely free from exaggeration. In 


expression. Any touch of morbidity, any sug 
gestion of that over-accentuation which comes so 
often near the grotesque, would have made the 
whole result ineffective ; but, as it is, the picture 
is extremely dramatic and explanatory, and yet 
beyond reproach on the score of taste. It has, too, 
the merit of attempting no archzological revival 
of what we moderns think might have been the 
manner of classic art; the treatment has rather 
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the freedom and inventiveness, and the rich vitality, 
that belongs to the best period of the Renaissance. 
It is Italian rather than Greek, but its medizevalism 
is the free adaptation of a nineteenth century 
student who respects the past without allowing 
himself to forget the present. And in this is the 
secret of the success which Mr. Speed has already 
secured. He thinks as a man of to-day, but does 
not hesitate to consult the great authorities who 
have for centuries set the standard of esthetic 
judgment. ‘That their spirit should be strong upon 
him is not surprising, for the scenes by which they 
were inspired are those which have fascinated him ; 
and his conviction has come, as it did to them, at 
first-hand and not through the medium of formal 
tradition. 

It may seem a little premature to discuss the 
methods of an artist whose age is only twenty-six, 
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or to analyse the modes of practice of a man whose 
time for arriving at a conclusion about subtle points 
of artistic knowledge has of necessity been brief ; 
but in the case of Mr. Speed there is quite unusual 
justification for dealing at some length with the 
practical side of his art. He is an interesting in- 
stance of progressive development ; and, young 
though he is, he has shown such steady devotion 
to a particular type of zsthetic effort that he has 
already passed the tentative and uncertain stage 
which is characteristic of most men of his years. 
He has lost, happily, none of his youthful enthu- 
siasms, but he has learned how to keep them in 
control, and how to direct them so that they may, 
instead of bewildering him by their variety, help 
him to form opinions that are completely stable 
and thoroughly significant. For this early maturity 
of his artistic judgment he has to thank the unusual 
experiences of his child- 
hood. He has every cause 
to be thankful for the free- 
dom allowed him in the 
choice of a profession, and 
for the absence of opposi- 
tion to his _ inclinations 
which enabled him to seri- 
ously devote himself to lines 
of thought which would 
have been forbidden if some 
different scheme for the 
occupation of his life had 
been imposed upon him. 
He has grown up with his 
art, and it has become so 
much a part of his nature 
that he has no arrears of 
esthetic thought to over- 
take ; and the danger that 
the novelty of a profession, 
adopted as it is by so many 
men in sheer rebellion 
against uncongenial _ sur- 
roundings, may lead him 
into profitless experiment 
is with him altogether non- 
existent. Into his quarter 
of a century of existence 
he has compressed a much 
greater amount of valuable 
and useful experience than 
many of his fellows in the 
profession can point to, 
though they may be able to 
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number of years ; and his mental maturity has 
fully kept pace with the development of his 
command over intricacies of craftsmanship. 
Therefore it is profitable to note the 
manner in which he sets about his work. He 
has a consistent and reasonable way of pre- 
paring for contingencies which is worthy of all 
praise, for it safeguards him against those 
annoying errors in practice which are apt 
either to waste the time of a conscientious 
artist, or, if he is inclined to make compro- 
mises with himself, tend to diminish the value 
of his work and to lower the standard to 
which he is theoretically striving to attain. 
Mr. Speed takes no chances of failure which 
by careful foresight he can avoid. His main 
principle in working is to make sure, by an 
endless succession of studies, of the facts 
with which he has to deal in his pictures 
Every part and detail is most carefully drawn 
and set down before the actual expression of 
his idea as a whole is given form upon the 
canvas. Happy accidents do not enter into 
his calculations; and the amiable delusion 
that by sheer strength of will something pic- 
torial can be evolved out of nothing never 
helps to spoil his well-considered designs. 
Naturally he does not deny to himself the 
right to modify his first intention, and he cer- 
tainly does not hesitate to change his manner 
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of expressing the idea that is in his mind if he thinks 
that he can in some other way make his meaning 
more persuasive and intelligible ; but this change 
becomes just as much a subject of serious study as 
the original motive upon which he had fixed. How 
elaborate he is in his preparations the studies which 
are reproduced here show convincingly enough. 
The series of drawings for the Autumn wall-paint- 
ing is curiously instructive, because of the in- 
sight it gives into his manner of regarding no part 
of his picture as of minor importance; and the two 
studies for Afri/ illustrate a little conflict in his 
mind as to the exact arrangement of line and turn 
of gesture which would best satisfy his precon- 
ception about the subject. He has essentially the 
decorator’s craving for subtleties of placing, for the 
planning of forms in such relation to one another 
that the pattern of the whole will be pleasantly 
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harmonious, and he carries this same desire into his 
selection of inanimate material from nature. His 
drawings of trees, of leaves, and branches of flower- 
ing trees, even his landscapes, are entinently con- 
sidered as line arrangements, as compositions in 
which nothing can jar or seem inappropriate ; and 
he is careful always to select just what will help him 
most definitely to complete the scheme which seems 
to deserve sincere consideration. 

Indeed, the idea of decoration is the one which 
dominates the whole of his art. Not merely in his 
composition, but in his colour as well, and in the 
manner in which he adapts to his use the realistic 
details which study of nature provides, he shows 
the strength of the influence that it exercises over 
him. He finds in his elaborate study of facts the 
safest basis upon which to build up the fancies 
which delight him, but he is discreet in his manage- 

ment of the material 
he collects, neither de- 
scending into literalism 
nor, on the other hand, 
wandering away into 
undisciplined and _in- 
credible _ perversions. 
There is no fear that 
he will waste his time, 
and diminish his repu- 
tation, by experiments 
that give only vague 
promise of good re- 
sults; his judgment is 
too well balanced for 
any such departure from 
common sense ; but yet 
there is equally no fear 
that he will commit 
himself to stereotyped 
repetitions of his own 
or other men’s ideas ; 
his mind is too full of 
artistic enthusiasm for 
that. He promises to 
go on as he has begun, 
progressing steadily 
from stage to stage; 
and, influenced always 
by that keen sense of 
decorative values which 
is the best equipment 
that an artist can have, 
he bids fair to more 
than justify in the 
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An Architect's Home 


many people have formed of him from their obser- 


vation of what he has already achieved. 
A. L. BALpRy. 


N ARCHITECT’S HOME: 
MR. ARNOLD MITCHELL’S 
‘COTTAGE AT HARROW. 


FOLLOWING up the proverb which 

asserts that shoemakers’ wives are the 

worst shod, it used to be a frequent gibe against archi- 
tects of a past generation that they rarely built them- 
selves habitable houses, but sacrificed convenience to 
pedantic fagades, or, in quest for picturesque exte- 
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riors, overlooked comfort and commonplace require- 
ments inside. The architect of the present time 
has taken new views of his art, and realises that to 
be beautiful a house must also be perfectly adapted 
fora home. Facades must follow interior arrange- 
ments, and windows must be regarded as inlets for 
light and air, not merely as ornamental details dis- 
posed symmetrically in an elevation. It is evident 
that the health and convenience of its inmates 
ought to be far more important than a display of 
erudition calculated to impress the passer-by. 

In discussing here, not long ago, another house 
of Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s design, especial attention 
was directed to its excellent sanitation, its sound 
construction, and the common sense 
displayed in its plan and disposition. 
To reiterate the same qualities appa- 
rent in this work would be superfluous, 
yet nearly every word used in regard 
to Sir Benjamin Baker’s house would 
hold equally true of the subject of 
this article. 

Those who know the groups of 
new buildings at Harrow, close by 
Grove Hill Cottage (the house here 
illustrated), will realise that it is far 
easier to admire them frankly and to 
covet them, than to describe their 
details in such a manner as to do 
adequate justice to their many admir- 
able qualities. An exhaustive descrip- 
tion of any one of them would recall 
many another modern house in Bed- 
ford Park and elsewhere. It would 
not even be truthful to say that any 
particular one of them was the best of 
its kind yet built. Fortunately good 
English domestic architecture is not 
limited to-day to the work of any 
single practitioner, for a dozen archi- 
tects might be cited who all do admir- 
able work, and of these the majority 
would probably be as loyal to the 
utilitarian demands as to the purely 
esthetic. 

Therefore, without claiming more 
for this pleasant home than it de- 
serves, we can call attention to its 
chief merits. First, its ingenious 
adaptation to a limited space on a 
site facing east and west, and falling 
thirty feet in two hundred feet, with 
an even greater fall north to south. 
Hence the variety in its plan to fit 
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the unequal levels has called for no little dexterity 
on the part of the architect, and has imparted a 
distinctly individual character to its plan and 
arrangement. 

Nor is it a homogeneous structure, for the por- 
tion lately added, which has practically doubled its 
accommodation, is a pure afterthought. Perhaps 
the real feature which should be emphasised in 
any description is the admirably dexterous manner 
by which a small house has been turned into one 
which, if not exactly large, is at any rate of important 
proportions. One other quality (and it is not irrele- 
vant) may be claimed fairly for this house, namely, 
that it would serve well as an example for a long 
dissertation on modern English domestic archi- 
tecture. If one had to lecture to Germans or 
Americans, two peoples peculiarly interested in 
houses that are also homes, Mr. Mitchell’s abode 
would be a very adequate text on which to base 
the whole argument in favour of the style which has 
a dozen nicknames and no true title. 

As a glance at the illustrations suffices to prove, 
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it is a home that expresses by its exterior the dis 
position of its parts. It is no symmetrical cube, 
with windows arranged in regular order, but a 
group of rooms conveniently disposed, that are 
also picturesque when seen from the outside. To 
be quite candid, the charm of the house becomes 
far more evident to a visitor than it can ever be to 
a passer-by. Indeed, if one analysed its art and 
its ingenuity detail by detail the sum total that 
resulted would show it to be a most acceptable and 
lovable home. 

In the building of his delightful house Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell has acted as loyally in his own interests as 
he has acted heretofore in the ‘interests of his 
clients. But all the same it is less easy to praise, 
not because the praise is less deserved, but because 
one realises that if an expert concerning past styles, 
and a master of his profession to-day, did not make 
his own home an epitome of his taste and his 
experience, he would be an unnatural and abnormal 
person. 

It is a hard task to praise level-headed practical 
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successes. If the work in question, be it a sonnet 
or a building, betrays sheer genius in certain 
aspects and lamentable failure in others, it offers 
an advocate a case worth arguing. Then he may 
do his best to exalt its merits and to gloss over 
its faults. But if the subject for discussion is 
merely a most excellent example of its kind, 
scholarly and sufficient, the would-be special 
pleader is disarmed. ‘There is nothing to defend, 
and nothing to load with undue emphasis in order 
to prevent obvious faults being noticed. A popular 
and modish writer but lately confessed that when 
he dispraised he was amusing, but when he tried 
to praise he became dull. Possibly the average 
reader was not impressed by this confession and 
thought it mere persiflage. Yet it is fatally true ; 
and a writer describing a work like the one which 
forms the text of this paper cannot forget the 
Still, at the risk of being tedious, it is 
illustra- 


danger. 
needful to make some comment on the 
tions, and to attempt to convey to one who has 
not had the good fortune to see the real home a 
faint impression of its undoubted if not peculiarly 
unique charm and attraction. 


GROVE HILL COTTAGE, HARROW. 
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The outer door, of oak, carved by Miss Theodora 
Devitt, has been left in its natural colour. The 
photograph reproduced on page 168 explains its 
design so clearly that it would be useless to add a 
description in words. In the hall is some excellent 
stained glass by Mr. Oscar Paterson, whose work 
has lately been dealt with in THE Stupi0: the sub- 
jects are ships and the sea, treated in his individual 
and very decorative fashion. The woodwork of the 
hall and staircase is painted white, with a frieze in 
strong green; in place of an ordinary carpet the 
stairs are covered with Daghestan rugs. 

The dining-room facing east, is quite a small 
room, one wall all window, with a wide low win- 
dow-seat. The room is in green and yellow, 
variety of colour being introduced by an old 
cabinet of blue china. The principal living-room 
is a spacious apartment, thirty-six feet long, with 
three ten-foot bays and a ten-foot ingle - nook. 
The stalls to the height of seven feet are panelled 
in darkened oak, as is the ceiling of the ingle- 
nook ; the floor is also of oak. The ceiling of the 
room itself and the frieze below are of modelled 


plaster in low relief. Electric light is carried by 
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fittings of hammered iron, with pale blue glass 
silvered at the back. The curtains and the furni- 
ture coverings are of blue and green tapestry in a 
material consisting of mixed wool and silk. The 
furniture is mostly inlaid, old English and old 
French, with several Dutch chairs. The door 
fittings and hinges are of aluminium. Here also is 
some beautiful stained-glass, by Mr. Oscar Paterson, 
with the motto, “Friendship is a_ sheltering 
tree.” The floor is covered with fine antique 
rugs. Add to these items a few water-colours 
by Ernest George and Walter West, a_ black- 
and-white drawing by Rossetti, a couple of fine 
old metal-bound chests, and with the help of the 
photographs it should be possible to form a very 
good mental image of the room as it actually 
appears. 

The bedrooms and nursery are each treated in 
different colours. The bedroom illustrated is in 
yellow and white, with a coved ceiling ribbed in 
low-relief, Dutch and Sheraton furniture, and grate 
tiles painted by Mrs. Arnold Mitchell. ‘The guest’s 
bedroom is a scheme of pale green, with hangings 
of green silk, old Dutch inlaid furniture, and De 
Morgan’s painted tiles in the fireplace. 
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The pantry and offices are lined with glazed 
bricks. All the drainage pipes and _ ventilating 
shafts of the house are arranged to come in a 
wing outside the main building, and are thus in 
accessible positions, with no danger of sewer gases 
leaking into the rest of the building. The various 
sinks, baths, and washing troughs are all kept 
in the same portion of the house—indeed, its 
planning in this respect deserves more description 
than is permissible here. Its ventilation from 
floor to ceiling is perfect; no lesser word is 
adequate. 

To say that Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s house is an 
ideal house is true, for it represents his ideal, and 
probably a very much better ideal than you (the 
supposititious reader) or I (the anonymous writer) 
could achieve. It is not epoch-making ; it is not 
aggressively new (is any indisputable truth new ?) ; 
but it is (to drop into the vernacular) a jolly little 
place, a house well planned, well constructed ; a 
house in which to snap one’s fingers at sanitary 
inspectors; a house that may survive the most 


“precious ” person. But 


searching criticism of a 
quiet perfection is a singularly awkward theme to 


champion. We can all wax eloquent over affecta- 
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tion, and even, at times, feel the charm of rude, 
awkward genius; but to be excited over cultured 
acquirement is a strain on the most fluent writer, 
for, with its worthiness apparent to the most casual 
observer, nothing is left to discover or to defend. 

It would be easy to take the facade, the plan, 
the decoration, the furnishing, the appointments, 
and praise every item of this house in turn, but 
it seems best to let the illustrations speak for 
themselves. 

To be entirely convinced of beauty and yet to 
be dumb is not a novel attitude. It is, indeed, a 
most human one. But it is awkward, like many 
forgivable lapses, and if the awkwardness is liable 
to be misunderstood it must be not for lack of 
plain speaking. Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s house is 
** as good as they make ’em.” The expression is 
vulgar, but incapable of misinterpretation. A 
would-be eulogist reduced to repeat a catchword 
of the street in place of well-balanced phrase, by its 
very utterance proves himself sincere if not peculiarly 
eloquent. One has but to explore (by aid of the 
photographs on page 171) the long living-room, 


with its well chosen furniture, its panelled walls 
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and harmoniously decorated ceiling, and especially 
its comfortable ingle-nook, to realise that it is a 
room to live in comfortably and restfully. The 
staircase (see page 174) and the various rooms 
illustrated show plainly the same adaptability to 


their purpose. “ts” 


If the Permanent Gallery of Decorative Art, 
which has just been opened at 9, Harrington Road, 
South Kensington, succeeds in fulfilling the inten- 
tion of its promoters, it will be a very valuable 
addition to the by no means numerous centres of 
influence which exist to develop the popular taste 
for decorative art. It is to be, as its name implies, 
a permanent place where craftsmen can show their 
work, and be brought in touch with the people 
who are interested in applied arts of the better 
kind. Nothing will be presented in it which is 
not marked by individuality and real intention ; 
and a really high standard of artistic merit in the 
exhibits will be insisted upon. All branches of 
decorative production are to be encouraged, and 
therefore the scope of the exhibition will be wide 
enough to make it of practical importance. 
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RIMITIVE ART FROM 
BENIN. BY H. LING ROTH. 


AmonG the large variety of curious 
objects discovered in Benin not the least 
curious are the carved tusks which were 

found supported on equally curious cast iron and 
brass human heads on the altars of the city. These 
tusks were, in fact, found by the members of the 
Punitive Expedition in the same position as seen 
by the Dutch traveller Nyendael, who recorded his 
visit some two hundred years ago. After a con- 
temptuous reference to a carved pillar in the king’s 
house, he proceeds: “Behind a white carpet 
we are also shown eleven men’s heads cast in 
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copper, by equally as good an artist as the former 
carver, and upon each of these is an elephant’s 
tooth, these being the king’s gods” ; and later on 
he refers to “seven white scowered elephants’ 
teeth on pedestals of ivory, which is the manner 
that almost all the king’s gods are placed within the 
house.” Most of the tusks found zm situ were 
covered with a thick coating of congealed human 
and animal blood ; other tusks were found buried, 
some of them in a very perished condition.* The 
tusks vary in length up to 6 metres and over, and 
are in themselves magnificent specimens of ivory, 
speaking eloquently of the pacific life elephants 
must have led in former times to have enabled 
them to live long enough to produce such splendid 
tusks. The ornamenta- 
tion to which the large 
tusks have been subjected, 
while preserving their form, 
is of two grades: the 
one severely plain and the 
other extremely decorative 
in its effect. The former 


consists of a series of three 
to five incised bands of 
plait pattern, a design very 
common in West Africa, 
placed at intervals (Fig. 


29), the bands diminishing 
in width as they approach 
the tip of the tusk. The 
embellishment is  conse- 
quently plain but elegant, 
and does not call for 
further remark. The other 
grade (Fig. 28) consists in 


* “At the end of each com- 
pound stands an altar decorated 
with large bronzes and enor- 
mous carved ivory tusks, the 
whole being smeared and 
crusted over with human blood ; 
these altars (seventeen in num- 
ber), I afterwards learnt from 
the chiefs who submitted to the 
Government, were the shrines 
of the defunct kings of Benin. 
The antiquity of each could be 
easily traced by the appearance 
and condition of the carved 
ivories which decorated them.” 
(Dr. Allman, the Lancet, July 
2, 1897, p. 44). If only six 
tusks were added in 200 years, 
the length of a king's reign 
must have reached the good 
average of thirty-three years ! 
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covering the whole tusk 

: with a succession of boldly- 
— carved, grotesque figures 

\ human, animal, and sym- 

bolic—giving the tusks a 

fi i rich embroidered-like look, 

a the thick ends being finished 

elk: a off with a suitable diamond- 

2) ada) pattern belt (Fig. 11), and 

the tip finished with equally 

appropriate carvings in the 

shape of a mascle-studded 

foolscap (Fig. 21), or a cap- 

sule supported by elongated 

cowries (Figs. 19 and 20). 

The background appears to 

be cut out to a uniform 

depth, and in spite of the 

multiplicity of figures there 

is neither overcrowding nor 

overloading. The motzf, if 

such it can be called, of the 

ornamentation would appear 

to be partly emblematic of 

the Bini’s belief, and partly 

representative of the Court 

ceremonial. The chief 

groups of figures, which re- 

peat themselves with varia- 

tions, and are placed one 

above another along the 

convex surface of the tusk, 

may be said to be a mythi- 

cal hybrid, a central figure 

with lower limbs developing 

into cat-fish or snakes (Fig. 

16), or a king supported by 

two chiefs (Fig. 6), groups 

My 1 RES? which are widely diffused 

throughout the carvings. 

These principal figures are 

FIG. 14.—FRAGMENT OF surrounded over the whole 

CARVED IVORY SISTRUM surface by other figures 

representing functionaries 

(Figs. 2, 4, 9, 10), while the spaces between are filled in by 

animal forms, which are more or less of a fetish or symbolic 

nature, or by heads, rosettes (Figs. 3, 5, 7, 8), &c. The whole 

arrangement is carefully carried out, notwithstanding the crude- 

ness and ruggedness in the carving, and although it can hardly 

be called a design where there is such a want of cohesion in its 

components, the general effect is exceedingly good, and the 

effect is certainly heightened by the above-mentioned belt taste- 

fully set at the bottom, which gives a decided finish to the 

whole work. 
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23.-—CARVED IVORY ARMLET 
FROM SIR R. MOORE’S COLLECTION 


The carved ivory staff (Figs. 15 and 34) 
appears to be a piece of symbolic sculpture 
probably used as a sceptre, a class of insignia 
very common in Benin. The execution of the 
detail is rough—more rugged perhaps than the 
carved tusks; nevertheless there is consider- 
able originality in the design, and it is espe- 
cially remarkable as showing perhaps an early 
stage of the adaptation of hammered metal 
work to carved work. The central figure re- 
presents an elephant supporting an inverted 
cone, which is furnished with a cup-like ex- 
cavation at the top, a couple of iron staples, 
which may have served as the hinge of a lid, 
being driven through the lip of the cup. The 
elephant is flanked on both sides by a free 
device, consisting of a conventionalised cat-fish 
grasped by a hand, whose forearm terminates in 
a snake’s head holding a smaller cat-fish in its 
jaws. The elephant’s pedestal, carved front and 
back (the bird on the back—Fig. 12—bearing 
considerable likeness to the well-known birds’- 
beak ornament on Norman doorways), rests on 
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the staff proper, which consists of a large snake’s 
body whose head holds another cat-fish. The 
ornamentation of this large snake is formed by 
coiling round it the body of a slimmer snake, 
whose one head holds a hand on the front of 
the pedestal, whilst its other head, instead of a 
tail, points downward in the direction of the 
larger snake’s head. The check pattern inters- 
tices on the cup and on the elephant’s body are 
filled in with what appear to be exhausted per- 
cussion caps rammed tight into position. The 
forearms, above referred to, flanking the elephant, 
as well as the staff proper, are twined round with 
a thin strip of iron; the design on the front of 
the pedestal appears at one time to have been 
inset with strips of iron in a similarly crude 
fashion ; in fact, so crudely has this been done 
that these additions can hardly have beautified 
the carving to the smallest extent. This iron is 
not fitted on by rivets or pins, but by means of 
its ends being rammed tight into small holes, 
drilled specially somewhat deeper than the back- 
ground of the carvings to receive them. The 
only true example of sphyre/aton is shown round 
the neck (Fig. 15 at A) of the large snake, where 
we find a thin brass plate hammered out into 
scroll pattern; the portion of the ivory imme- 
diately underneath the brass is left quite plain. 











FIG. 24.—IRON HEAD IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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When new this brass necklace must have en- 
riched the effect of the carving in no small de- 
gree. Animals, such as cat-fishes, snakes, &c., 
are continually met with as decorative adjuncts 
apparently quite apart from their fetish or sym- 
bolic value ; but it is rarer to meet with human 
heads tending to evolve into scroll work, and 
their appearance here may point to development 














FIG. 25.—CARVED COCOA-NUI 
FROM MR. H. L, ROTH’S COLLECTION 


after the advent of the Portuguese. The pupils 
of the eyes of the masks are let in with metal, 
and the foreheads are disfigured by the two 
coarse grooves once occupied with strips of 
metal. It has been suggested that the latter 
insertions are tatu marks, but such cannot be 
the case, as similar insets are met with in widely 
different objects, as, for instance, metal caskets 
and boxes. The beards of the masks have at 
some period been adorned with strips of metal 
similar to those on the ivory staff. The arrange- 
ment of the hair over the forehead is curious. This 
may be intended to represent a mail cap, or it 
may be meant to show curly hair pressed like 
honeycomb or basalt into hexagons. 





oe 





BOTTOM OF CARVED COCOA-NUT 


The armless ivory statuette (Fig. 31) is charac- 
teristically Bini and appears to be of considerable 
age judging by the perished state of the ivory. 
The loin cloth is ornamented with what look to 
be masks, and as some of the bronze horsemen 











CARVED COCOA-NUT 
FROM MR. H. L. ROTH’S COLLECTION 
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from Benin have their jackets similarly decorated we 
may conclude that one function of the numerous 
ivory and brass masks of human, leopard, or croco- 
dile representation was to serve either as an 
adornment or fetish on native clothing. It should 
be mentioned that all the masks in ivory or brass 
are furnished with lugs or rings for attachment. A 
comparison of the features of the face of this 
statuette with those of the neighbouring Sobo 
wooden fetish (Fig. 30) shows striking differences 
in type and execution and thereby offers a field for 
speculation as to the causes of these differences. 


CARVED TUSK 


CARVED TUSK 


One of the causes is not far to seek. Until the 
destruction of Benin the Sobos were subject to the 
city, and their country was a happy hunting-ground 
for the capture of slaves for human sacrifices of 
which we have heard so much, and thus instead of 
spreading the somewhat developed art culture 
of which she was mistress, Benin used her power 
to destroy that little which her neighbours once 
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possessed ; hence the crude figures of the fetish 
illustrated. 

The carving on the ivory box lid (Fig. 32) differs 
from that on the other objects in its possession of 
an historical motif represented by two Europeans 
falling foul of each other, proving that Europeans 
were occasionally wanting in the virtue of unani- 
mity the absence of which is generally considered 
a characteristic of the negro, and, moreover, account- 
ing to some extent for the loss of prestige and 
ultimate withdrawal of both Portuguese and Dutch 
from Benin city. The figures are bold and lifelike, 
even the unamiable expression on the faces of the 
combatants is portrayed in a vivid manner. 

In Fig. 23 which appears to depict only one 
carved ivory armlet, we have really two armlets, one 
being carved inside the other with only the space 
When 
moved the two armlets rattle against each other. 


of a knife-blade’s thickness between them. 


The ornamentation consists of four figures of a 
king or chief, belonging to the outer armlet, and 








SOBO WOODEN FETISH 


IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


FIG, 31.—IVORY STATUETTE 


FROM MR. R. K. GRANVILLE’S COLLECTION 


four sets of two hands (upper and lower) placed 
between the human figures belonging to the inner 
armlet. The whole shows rather fertility on the 
part of the artist in planning a difficult piece, 
and consummate skill in its elaboration than any 
beauty in design; it is, nevertheless, a piece of 
work which, for the ingenuity displayed in its pro- 
duction, cannot fail to be admired. 

The gem of all the carved ivory work is to be 
14) 
on an article which had originally the shape of a 


seen in the highly ornate fragment (Figs. 13, 


brass sistrum,* consisting of two bell forms, a 


* See notes on Benin Art in the Xeliguary, July 1898, by 
H. Ling Roth. 
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beaming smile on his face 
has a Yoruba pressure 
drum under his arm, and is 
holding the native curved 
drumstick in his right 
hand. This drum has a 
body shaped like an hour- 
glass, with skin drawn over 
both ends, held more orless 
taut by green hide thongs 
(Fig.1). When the drummer 
presses these thongs under 
his arm to their extreme 
limit the skin is tightened, 
so that when struck its 
pitch is raised about two 
octaves. The bottom of 
the cocoa-nut (Fig. 26), 
where the feet of the figures 
meet, is finished off by 
the representation of a 
FIG. 32.—IVORY BOX-LID FROM SIR R. MOORE’S COLLECTION snake ; we have the artist’s 


larger and a smaller, grafted on to one handle. 
Its delicate treatment differs considerably from 
the rugged workmanship of the staff above de- 
scribed, but it errs in over-elaboration, and the 
plait-pattern background, although in low relief, 
is still too pronounced not to detract from the 
boldness of the three figures. ‘There are, how- 
ever, good points, such as the blending of the 
two bell forms into their common handle, the 
happy tapering of the ornamentation into the 
Norman bird’s beak, the increasing size of the 
side cusps as they rise to correspond to the 
enlarged opening of the bell form, the truth- 
fulness to nature in an essential like the bust 
of the negro, all of which betoken a fair amount 
of artistic feeling. The craftsman, who pro- 
bably designed as he proceeded, must have 





revelled in the careful execution of the smallest 
details. 

There are four principal figures on the cocoa- 
nut, of two of which we give illustrations, viz., 
a horseman (Fig. 25) and a drummer (Fig. 27). 
The horseman has a curious scarf across his 
shoulder and breast, but he is not enveloped 
in the usual leopard-skin jacket in which the 





mounted Bini figures are made to appear ; his 
visible foot rests in a medizval stirrup, and the 
horse’s head is twisted round ina curious way 
to face the beholder. The drummer with a 





sort of cap of liberty on his head and with a 33 LOOKING-GLASS DOOR-FRAME 
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FIG. 34-—CARVED IVORY STAFF 


VIEW 


truthfulness to nature in the spur-heeled feet of 
the figures—spur-heeledness being a characteristic 
of the Bini and some other West African natives. 
The top of the stopper is carved into the form of a 
human face, and is attached to the nut by a well-worn 
chain of European manufacture. The interest in this 
carving lies in its demonstration of the adaptability of 
the native to perform creditably on a material very 
different from ivory. Fair ingenuity is displayed 
in the manner in which the figures are grouped 
on a confined surface without overcrowding ; in 
fact, the feature of the work is the careful distri- 
The 


details of the carving are throughout in low relief, 


bution and the general freedom of treatment. 


remarkably clean and neat, and of a uniform 
depth, a characteristic which is also found in the 
carving of the tusks above described. 

A very large amount of wood-work was lost in 
the conflagration at Benin, and that which has 
come under our notice cannot be said to rank very 
high. The execution of the horseman (Fig. 22) is 
crude ‘to a degree, and reminds one very much of 
the illustrations in Lander’s journal of fetishes met 
with at Kiama (north-west of Rabba and south- 
west of Boussa). The casket (Fig. 18) is a not 
uncommon general form which varies much in 
detail ; the pedestal represents cowries ; the ears 
are covered with embossed brass work, and there 
are strips of brass of scroll pattern (Fig. 17) 
running down the bullock’s face and round his 
nose, fastened on by small brass staples. In 
the looking-glass door-frame (Fig. 33) one might 
almost imagine there was some humorous idea 
lurking in the figures of the three women and 
girls, but although the natives are laughter-loving, 
we have no evidence of their putting this character- 
istic of theirs into material shape. The figure at the 
end of the line of six females appears to be that of 
a guard similar to the one shown at the spigot end 
facing the reader; so that one is inclined to think 
the doorway barred the entrance to the women’s 
The object of the sliding panel may 
There are three 


apartments. 
have been to preserve the glass. 
different plait patterns round the frame, and alto- 
gether it is a good piece of work. 

With the exception of one possible foliage pattern 
which repeats itself with variations, and the repre- 
sentation of the palm and its supposed offshoot the 
rosette appearing on the metal-work dealt with 
elsewhere,* there is a total absence of any attempt 
to delineate the flora of the country, hence the 
development towards conventionalism can only be 
looked for in the representation of zoological forms. 
In these there appears to be some progress or 
degradation according as to whether the result is 
distortion in a measure due to incapacity on the 


part of the workman to draw or carve that which he 


has set himself to do, as, for instance, in the leopards 
at the foot of the fetish (Fig. 16), or whether 
the result is modification of a set purpose as in 
the case of the tiaras of certain masks, which 
have beén executed by competent hands. ‘The 
representations of the double cat-fish (Fig. 8) 
belong partly to the first series for they are badly 
carved, and partly to the second, because the way 
in which the head and tail are juxtaposed show 

* See Halifax Naturalist, July 1898, ‘* Specimens of Benin 
Metal Work,”’ by H. Ling Roth. 
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deliberate intention ; the snakes and cat-fish, when 
they appear as recurved human legs (Fig. 16), form- 
ing the only piece of fancy we have observed, are 
undoubtedly symbolic and hence deliberate, but 


belong to neither category. 
We must, however, remember that there are 


considerable foreign elements in Bini decorative 
art which will account for many contradictions. 


Part of these elements consist of European forms 
which the native mind, so prone to copy, has not 
failed to hand down to us, and part, if not the 
actual foundation of the art, has been introduced 
from other portions of Africa. Speaking generally, 
the art may be said to be characterised by bold- 
ness, freedom, clearness in execution, originality, 
due perhaps as much to a grotesque mixture of 
subjects as to the method 
in which they are handled, 
variety, a want of fantasy, 
and, excepting a few special 
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cases, by primitive designs. 
It has not by a long way 
reached the stage attained 
for instance in New Guinea,* 
for it limits itself to the de- 
lineation of isolated portions 
of religious or court cere- 
monial, historical events, and 
individual peculiarities of 
human, animal, or artificial 
form, and hence it belongs 
to that early period so aptly 
described by Henry Balfour 
as “the age of realistic re- 
presentation.” f 
Hy. Linc Rortn. 


R. JAMES 
ALLAN 
DUNCAN, 
DESIGNER 
AND IL- 
LUSTRATOR. 


Mr. JAMES ALLAN Dun- 
CAN is a young Glasgow 
designer who has recently 
settled in London.  Al- 
though of the same city as 
many whose works have 
been noticed in THE 
Stup10, his manner is en- 
tirely unlike that of the 
group wherein figure the 
Misses Macdonald, Messrs. 
Mackintosh, McNair, and 
Talwin Morris. For he is 


* ‘*The Decorative Art of Brit. 
New Guinea.”’ Dublin. 

+ **The Evolution of Decora- 
tive Art.”” London, 8vo, 1893, 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
BY J. A. DUNCAN 








evidently one who believes in precedent and 
established styles, and tries to work them in 
new ways instead of supplanting them by totally 
fresh conventions. It is necessary to say this 
much by way of explanation, lest the accident of 
Mr. Duncan’s work being hitherto produced in 
Glasgow should lead those who see it to infer that 
he is one of the artists already named. But, as the 
illustrations here reproduced make vividly clear, 
his style, excepting perhaps a certain love for 
Celtic interlacings, owes nothing to Scottish influ- 
ence. 

The two Christmas Carols he has decorated 
show entirely different conceptions: in the one 
the Virgin Mother with the Babe and the oxen 
around are pictured in the stable of Bethlehem in 
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the way painters have loved to imagine the inci- 
dent. For the border Mr. Duncan has taken Sir 
Joshua’s cherubs and mixed the type with that of 
Lucca della Robbia, with not quite convincing 
effect, nor is one certain whether the due propor- 
tion between the size of a baby’s face and that of a 
passion-flower blossom need have been disturbed ; 
as it is, the tendrils of the passion-vine seem to 
be choking the cherubs at their song, an effect no 
doubt quite unintentional, but one that forces itself 
on a spectator. 

In the other carol a group of demurely clad 
children are marching down a well invented street, 
all open mouthed, and voicing their song to the 
evident delight of the onlookers. The “conceit” 
is undeniably “ quaint,” and the masses of black 
and white are harmoniously 
contrasted. 

A book-cover for “ Chil- 
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dren’s Rhymes” in flat 
colour is a good example 
of the thick white line 
which has found favour of 
late. When (as in the 
case of the geese) it is ac- 
companied by a black out- 
line the difficulty of explain- 
ing its presence is one that 
may be shirked here. For 
a large poster it helps to 
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fulfil the Owen Jones rule 
that almost any colours in 
juxtaposition may be har- 
monised by the separating 
line of black or gold ; but 
one fancies that black or 
gold (which is here repre- 
sented by white) should 
suffice, and that a double 
outline, popular although 
it be to-day, is not on the 
whole desirable in work on 
a small scale. This is a 
matter of taste, and casts 
no reflection on Mr. Dun- 
can’s dexterous use of a 
convention which, since its 
first use (not many years 
ago), has been frequently 
employed. 

Mr. Duncan has done 
good things in posters— 
one that is probably fami- 


BY J. A. DUNCAN liar to most collectors, 
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and others less well known. From his hand are 
two beautiful alphabets of initial letters, designed 
specially for the use of the Chiswick Press. These 
display the strong fat “line” which goes so well 
with the printed page. Indeed, it is the mastering 
of this simple line which entitles Mr. Duncan’s 
work to praise. Dozens employ it tentatively and 
hesitatingly ; he uses it firmly and with vital force 
in its curves and volutes ; above all, he often carries 
it consistently through to the end, and does not 
shirk the difficulty which it imposes by resorting 
to thin and fragile lines for the sake of expressing 
minute detail more realistically. 

The merits and limitations of his work are so 
openly expressed in the examples here reproduced, 
that it seems superfluous to have written even these 
few words about them ; but two or three important 
points are involved, some wherein he is notably 
successful, and others of which (after the fashion 
of many fellow-designers) one doubts the abiding 
charm when the novelty has grown stale. It is a 
matter of littke moment whether a convention be 
as that of 


as old as that of Diirer or as new 


Aubrey Beardsley ; but having chosen it the crafts- 


A AN I OT OR 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 


MR. GLEESON WHITE 
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man must abide by its demands ; and Mr. Duncan 
is so evidently convinced of this fact that it seemed 
worth while to make the question the central argu- 
ment of a desultory comment upon his work. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents ) 


ONDON. 
ing communication from Mr. H. R., 


We have received the follow- 


Hope-Pinker, the Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer of the ‘ Gleeson-White 
Memorial Fund”:—‘“ The late Mr. 
Gleeson White, Member of the Art Workers’ Guild, 
&c., was widely known as a writer and lecturer on 
art, as a practical designer of much skill, and as 
He had a great 
influence at home and abroad in all branches of de- 
sign and applied art, and helped, more almost than 


editor of art books and magazines. 


any man of our times, to encourage and further the 
interests of decorative art in this country. His un- 
expected death, on October 19, at the early age of 
forty-six, precluded the making of any adequate pro- 


vision for his wife and two children. At a meeting 
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of his friends, recently 
held, it was decided that 
a fund should be raised, 
and applied for the bene- 
fit of his family. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have 
consented to act on a 
committee for this pur- 
pose: George Frampton, 
A.R.A., T. Stirling Lee, 
Emslie J. Horniman, 
L.C.C., Francis Bate, 
Emery Walker, G. H. 
Boughton, R.A., Edward 
Bell, W. J. Bull, L.C.C., 
Walter Crane, H. Massé, 
A. L. Baldry, C. Holme, 
T. Okey, R. Anning Bell.” 
The Treasurer’s address is 
22 Avonmore Road, West 


Kensington, W. 





ELECTRIC LAMP. DE- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY NELSON DAWSON 


In the intervals of more im- 
portant work Mr. Nelson Dawson 
has been turning his attention to 
small objects of domestic every- 
day use executed in enamels and 
metal-work, and a collection of 
these is now on view at the ar- 
tist’s studio, Swan House, Chis- 
wick Mall. We give reproduc- 
tions of a set of fire-irons and a 
hanging electric lamp. 

— FIRE-IRONS 
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We have received the subjoined letters relative 
to the Burne-Jones drawings at the Taylorian 
Museum, Oxford :—“Sir, I see that in the Oc- 
tober number of THE Stupio Mr. Aymer Vallance 
is cited as the authority for a statement that the 
drawings made by Sir Edward Burne-Jones in illus 
trationof the Zarthly Paradise, now in the Taylorian 
Museum at Oxford, are not the originals but trac- 
ings. Sir Edward was himself my informant, but 
it is, of course, possible that he may have been 
mistaken. As, however, this cannot be regarded 
as highly probable, it would, I think, be of interest, 
and may indeed some day be of importance, to 
collectors if Mr. Vallance would be good enough 
to state upon what grounds he contradicts the 
artist’s assertion. Can it be that Mr. Vallance has 
been misled by the fact that the original drawings 
were made upon tracing-paper into concluding that 
they must therefore be tracings ? MaLcoLm BELL,” 
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The following is Mr. Vallance’s reply :—-“ Sir, 
I gratefully accept your invitation to clear up 
an unfortunate misunderstanding. Reference to 
the text of the passage (Page 377, ‘ William 
Morris,’ George Bell & Sons, September 1897), 
cited in your October issue, should assure Mr. 
Malcolm Bell that I have not disputed the authen 
ticity of the Burne-Jones drawings at the Taylorian 
Museum. ‘They are genuine and original enough, 
inasmuch as they are the product of the artist’s 
own hand ; but what I do assert is that we have in 
them Burne-Jones’s designs in a secondary state. 
His first drawings for the illustration of the Zarth/y 
Paradise were too sketchy to be practical for re- 
production ; and, therefore, for the purpose of 
transferring to the wood-blocks, Burne-Jones made 
outline tracings from them 
upon tracing paper, the 
same which Mr. Ruskin 
acquired and gave to the 
Taylorian Museum. The 
earliest drawings, which, to 
distinguish them from the 
later transcripts, I have 
ventured to term the ori 
ginals, are (or were when 
I saw them two years ago) 
in the possession of Mr. 
Charles Fairfax Murray. 
To his authority I would 
beg to refer in the event 
of this my explanation not 


being accepted as satisfac 


tory. AYMER VALLANCE.” 


rOP OF CASKET 


The casket illustrated 
on this page was designed 
and made by Mr. Alex 
ander Fisher for Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, — by 
whom it was used in her 
performance of Ophelia at 
the Lyceum Theatre. 


The Winter Exhibition 

of the New English Art 

Club, like most of the 

shows which are held to 

wards the end of the year, 

is stronger in landscape 

than figure work. Out-of- 

eEraNne. pre door subjects of various 
kinds predominate, and 
give to the collection, as 
a whole, its distinctive character. The few ex 
ceptions to the general rule are mostly portraits ; 
but of these only two or three are important 
enough to call for special attention. Mr. C. H. 
Shannon’s half-length Portrait of Charles Ricketts, 
£sq., is in its sombre way distinguished and fine 
in style ; the bust portrait of Mrs. Walter Wins 
‘ow, by Mr. P. Wilson Steer, is very skilfully 
handled ; and a smaller canvas, a very minutely 
detailed Portrait of Mrs. Hugh Chisholm, by Miss 
S. C. Harrison, is remarkable for its delicate 
realism. A symbolical composition, Zhe Drummer, 
by Mr. W. Strang, is also of admirable quality. Of 
the landscapes, the best are Professor Brown’s 
subtle Autumn Mist, and his brilliant study of 
sunlight, iitting Shadows; Mr. P. W. Steer’s 
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amazingly strong picture Birds’- Vesting ; Mr. George 
Thomson’s finely designed Richmond on Thames, 
and St, Paul’s Churchyard; Mr. Walter Sickert’s 
soundly drawn architectural subject, Zhe Rag-Fair ; 
Mr. J. L. Henry’s Aorecambe Bay ; Mr. Bertram 
and Mr. 
Mark Fisher’s equally large Zar/y Morning in 
September ; Mr. Arthur Tomson’s September and 


Priestman’s large canvas, Double-Lock ; 
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October Morning ; Mr. M. P. Lindner’s The Maas 
at Dordrecht ; and the water-colours by Mr. H. B. 
Brabazon, Mr. A. W. Rich, and Mr. J. L. Henry. 
But these are only a small proportion of the 
notable works which help to maintain the interest 
of a show that is fully up to the average of the 
Club. 


Mr. H. Granville Fell has recently designed a 
sign for Heatherley’s School of Fine Art which 


displays certain elements of novelty. A repro- 
duction of the design is given herewith. 


We have pleasure in giving illustrations of some 
designs for cast-iron railings by Mr. A. Harold 
Smith, which were awarded first prize at the recent 
exhibition held by the Founders’ Company in the 
Ironmongers’ Hall. Some further work by this 
clever designer will be dealt with in a future 
number of THE STUDIO. 


The Exhibition of the Society of Portrait 
Painters, at the Grafton Gallery, gains appreciably 
in importance by the presence of several remark- 
able canvases by foreign artists, past and present. 
Such pictures as Manet’s Zhe Poet Astruc, M. 
Blanche’s A/dile. B 
Réjane, and the admirable pastel portrait of a lady, 


, M. Besnard’s Madame 


by M. Emile Wauters, make points of very real 
interest in the show, and help greatly to raise the 
standard of the collection as a whole. At the 
same time there is not a little of the work of 
our native painters which deserves almost as 
much attention as these striking illustrations of 
the methods of other schools. Mr. C. H. Shan- 
non’s Man in a Black Shirt is an 
piece of painting, reserved yet forcible, and open 


excellent 


to criticism only on account of its unnecessary 
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lowness of tone; Mr. Harold Speed’s #& IV. 
Pomeroy, is delightful both as a study of character 
and as an instance of thoroughly judicious and 
expressive technique; Mr. E. A. Walton’s Miss 
Aimée de Bourgh is most acceptable for its direct- 
ness of touch and its delicacy of colour; and Mr. 
Lavery’s Miss Nora Johnson is notably distinguished. 
There is real power, too, in Mr. F. M. Skipworth’s 
soundly painted half-length Zve, a good study of a 
picturesque personality ; and such pictures as Sir 
W. B. Richmond’s Prince Bismarck,’ Mr. Whistler’s 
Miss May Alexander, Mr. H. A. Olivier’s Sir 
Augustus F. Godson, M.P., and Maude, by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, deserve to be singled out for special 
attention. A group of small water-colour drawings 
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by Professor Herkomer, portraits of various artistic 
celebrities, is an attractive feature of the Exhibition. 

For the future the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours is to be known as the Society of Oil 
Painters, a less unwieldy title, which expresses 
quite as accurately the purposes of the association. 
No change has, however, been made in its policy or 
methods ; and the exhibition which is now open in 
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the galleries of the Royal Institute is in its general 
characteristics very like those that have preceded it. 
A fair number of good landscapes, a few interesting 
figure-subjects, and a good many commonplaces, 
obviously painted for the market, make up the col 
lection. The best things are Mr. Leslie Thomson’s 
dignified and poetic Marsh/ands, Mr. J. L. Picker 
ing’s brilliant She/drake Point, Mr. R. W. Allan’s 
Waiting the Tide, Mr. Austen-Brown’s October 
Evening, Mr. Alfred East’s tender and expressive 
Grey Morning, Mr. Neils M. Lund’s masterly study 
A Storm, Mr. James Clark’s Arts of the Orient, Mr. 
Edgar Bundy’s large composition Zhe Word, and a 
portrait by Sir J. D. Linton. A couple of small 
landscapes by Mr. Nicolet, O/d Fort, Villefranche, 
and Mending Nets; Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett’s Hauling for 
Salmon ; a pretty study of 
a girl’s head by Mr. Melton 
Fisher; a landscape with 
figures, Hlalf Afraid, by Mr. 
Yeend King; and a very 
graceful little figure, Zhe 
Edge of the Tide, by Mr. 
W.H. Margetson, are a good 
deal above the average of 
A. HAROLD SMITH the rest of the exhibition. 
The total number of works 
hung is, perhaps, unduly 
large—over four hundred and fifty ; a more effec 
tive display could have been made if the selection 
had been a little more rigorous. 


The Fine Art Society, by collecting for exhibi- 
tion the remaining works of the late Charles Green, 
did honour last month to the memory of an artist 
who ranked deservedly among the best illustrators 
that this century has produced. He was a painter 
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of infinite patience, amazingly painstaking in his 
close and exhaustive study of the minutest details, 
and he had the rare gift of humour and pictorial 
comedy. The examples of his work that were 
brought together showed not only the elaboration 
of his finished compositions, but, as well, the 
imaginative suggestion which made attractive his 
slighter sketches and his notes from nature. Various 
stages of his practice were illustrated, and the juxta- 
position of several of his designs, with the pre- 
liminary studies intended as aids to the carrying 
out of his ideas, gave a valuable insight into his 
methods. Another humorist of very admirable 
quality was also seen to advantage in the show, for 
a considerable series of the quaint imaginings of 
Mr. J. F. Sullivan, the original pen-and-ink draw- 
ings for many of his most successful comicalities, 
was hung in the gallery ; and besides was included 
a small group of portraits, in which Miss Julia B. 
Folkard had adapted with very great skill the dainty 
method of the early A.R.A., Downman. These 
drawings, in pencil touched lightly with colour, 
were excellent in style and very praiseworthy for 
their sound technical qualities. 


The water-colour drawings by Mr. Alfred East, 
which were collected in the galleries of the Fine Art 
Society in the middle of last month, illustrated in 
a most attractive fashion the many capacities of this 
admirable artist. His rare sense of atmospheric 
delicacy, and of dainty colour effect ; his apprecia- 
tion of decorative essentials ; and his strong feeling 
for the poetic suggestion of nature were made par- 
ticularly apparent in these sketches and studies 
which had been selected from the material accumu- 
lated by him during several years.. The ground 
covered by the collection was notably wide, for the 
subjects had been found in places as wide apart as 
the Midlands of England, Aix-les-Bains, Savoy, and 
Northern Italy. 


Mr. W. Westley Manning, in his recent exhibition 
at the Clifford Gallery, made an agreeable assertion 
of his good judgment in choice of motives, and of 
his skill in rendering paintable effects of colour and 
light. His work has a pleasant freshness of manner 


that is free from triviality and very adequately ex- 
pressive ; and, within the limits to which he at 
present confines himself, it is certainly not wanting 
in variety. 


Mr. Oliver Hall has so great a reputation as an 
etcher and draughtsman in black-and-white, that a 
particular interest belonged to the exhibition of his 
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work at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery, where, in 
addition to a series of his lithographs, a number 
of landscapes, both in oil and water-colour, were 
collected. It is not given to all artists to show 
equal ability in many mediums, but with him, 
whatever may be the method he adopts, there is 
no perceptible variation in the excellence of the 
results attained. His use of colour, and his ex- 
pression of effects of atmosphere, are as capable as 
his drawing of landscape forms ; and the delightful 
sensitiveness of handling, for which his etchings 
and lithographs have always been remarkable, 
appears to equal advantage in his brushwork. 
The exhibition was most valuable as an assertion 
of his command over these various details of 
artistic practice, a fine display of sound and in- 
telligent craftsmanship, and a revelation of subtle 
appreciation of nature’s charm which few other 
It had a 
refreshing unconventionality, and yet everything it 
contained was dignified by a sense of style which 
proves the sincerity of his study of the best masters 
of the profession. It was, in fact, a memorable 
record of an artistic creed that is singularly pure 
and well balanced. 


artists could have made so convincing. 


The annual exhibition of the Holiday Sketching 
Club of the Royal College of Art was opened on 
October 14 in the South Kensington Museum 
(Exhibition Road Galleries). As a whole it is 
hardly up to the level of some previous years, 
although from the practical point of view there are 
compensations. For instance, in the work of a 
sketching club pure and simple, we are glad to see 
more collections of material—of studies with a 
purpose—rather than attempts at the finished 
for the latter is one of the most deadly 
temptations that beset the path of the beginner. 
Of studies in the true sense, quite the best are the 
set of landscapes in oils by John Wallis. Miss 
Gottschalk also has succeeded in obtaining some 
excellent sketches which are quite refined and 
graceful in colour: a quality to be found in an 
equal degree in the sets of water-colours exhibited 
by Messrs. Rogers and Morgan. 


picture ; 


Other good work 
of this kind is shown by Miss Morgan and S. Carter. 


The Figure subject competition is not strong. 
Two works only are of importance, by O. Pitman 
and A. Maude respectively ; and similarly in the 
class of Portraiture we distinguish at once a strong 
piece of painting by H. Watson, and a quite 
remarkable character study by E. Board. There 
is a fair average of merit in the section “ Landscape 





original selection from 
the well-known Conway 
Valley district of North 
Wales. The paintings 
embraced almost every 
fleeting effect of light 
and colour, which were 
recorded with the utmost 
sympathy, decision, and 
rapidity. There were 





nearly seventy compara- 
tively small canvases ; 
and each picture, painted 
at a single outdoor sit- 
ting, convincingly rea- 
lises some passing phase 
SKETCH OF ‘* PACIFIC BEACHES Y ALBERT J. HANSON of Nature. 


H. B. B. 


in Oils,” among which one may specify a pleasant '‘DNEY.—As a large number of quite 
study of sunlight in a cornfield by A. Burt; while typical works by Australian artists have 


in the special subject set for competition S¢// recently been under English notice at 


Waters, H. Woodifield has a very fair study of an the Grafton Gallery in London, a cur 
evening effect, and John Wallis, a distinctly clever sory glance at the art of the year may 
moonlight scene. In Section B., promising work 
is shown by Messrs. Boxious and Michelmore, 


and Miss Roskruge. 


The prizes given for Black and White have 








t 1S produced little work of importance. A sheet of 
ars, studies from life by H. Watson are clever ; and j Ta 
are Miss Illingworth exhibits some well-drawn land- ANAL ; 
fia scapes whose chief fault is over elaboration and ' 
see evenness of tone. In Section B. of the same 
h a subject some graceful sketches are shown by 
hed Miss M. Webb. The etchings are of their 
idly usually good standard, Miss Constance M. Pott, 
ner. Miss Hayes, and Mr. Morgan each having ex- 
the cellent work on a comparatively higher level 
Liss than anything else in the Exhibition, except 
»me perhaps the modelling, in which class we have 
and only space to mention the work of Misses G. 
an Smith and Mercer, and Messrs. Babb, Pibworth 
ited and March. 
york 
rter. IVERPOOL.—Robert Fowler’s cha- 
racteristic treatment of landscape 
ong: has hitherto been mainly in subtle 
man harmonious relationship with the 
the figure. If on this account his recent 
rong exhibition, held in his studio, of purely land 
juite scape subjects has surprised some, many more 
here have been charmed by the display of so much 


pape unexpected variety obtained by a singularly SKETCH OF “‘ DARBY AND JOAN” BY HARRY GARLICK 
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SKETCH OF ‘‘ THE LAST GLEAM ” 


be of interest to readers of THE Stupio. ‘The ex- 
hibitions in Sydney were this year thoroughly repre- 
sentative of Australian art, and from them it was 
possible to obtain an excellent idea of the progress 
made during the past twelve months. Moreover, 
exhibits from Melbourne and other distant studios 
imparted quite a Federal flavour to these collec- 
tions. 


There are many distinct manifestations of im- 
provement observable in the work of Hanson, Long, 
Lister- Lister, Garlick, and Salvana ; while others, 
such as Collingridge, Ashton, Watkins, Mahony, and 
Streeton, all hold theirown. Hanson and Long may 
aptly be termed poetical painters, for they not only 


CARVED WOOD PANELLING AT THE BRASSERIE POUSSET 


portray but instil into 
their work the feelings 
influencing them, and, 
loving nature as they do, 
their colouring reveals 
enchanting effects. Long 
in his important canvas, 
Pan, idealises the beau- 
tiful atmospheric changes 
sometimes seen in the 
clear Australian  twi- 
light. Hanson’s Pacific 
Beaches (illustrated page 
197) is a_ delightful 
composition. ‘The trees 
in the foreground are in deep shadow whilst the 
distance is full of warm sunshine. ‘This picture has 
been purchased for the National Gallery of New 
South Wales. Garlick has made a rapid advance. 
His most important picture is Darby and Joan, 
representing two tired horses who have wearily 
dragged the water-barrel to the creek and are slak- 
ing their thirst. The picture is full of feeling and 
has found a place in the National collection. 


BY W. LISTER-LISTER 


W. Lister-Lister exhibits a large landscape, Zhe 
Last Gleam, in which the twilight is creeping over 
the foreground and up the tree-trunks in the middle 
distance ; whilst the hill-crest beyond the creek is 
still crowned with the golden sunlight. Salvana, 


BY MM. DAMON, COLLIN AND NIERMANS 


(See Paris Studio- Talk) 
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DECORATIONS AT THE BRASSERIE POUSSET 


who is practically a new man, has leapt to the 
front with a beautiful study, Z7ees of the Forest, 
which was purchased for the National collection. 


Australian art just now is materialistic. The artist 
does not seem to get away from his surroundings. 
He fancies there is a demand for “ pretty” pictures 
and so he paints them. ‘There is little in these 
productions that appeals to the inner self, and 
nothing that lifts one above the world as do the 
works of a Leighton or a Burne-Jones. But we are 
yet young, a nation of British stock so far re- 
moved from old world associations that originality 
must necessarily be the rule. Politically we built 
our constitution on the English model, and have 
given to the world in return “ Vote by ballot” and 
one or two other legislative novelties. In the same 
way Antipodean art, suckled on European methods, 
has risen to its feet, and who can say to what 
height it may not some day reach? The sympa- 


thetic and encouraging re 
ception of our work by the 
mother country has stimu 
lated us to better efforts, 
and Australia will yet make 
the old stock proud of the 
doings of the youngster in 
art as it has already done 
in other matters. 
G. T. 


[ Some additional illustra 
tions of works shown at the 
Sydney exhibitions, together 





with some further notes, will 
appear in the next number 
of Tue Strupio. } 


ARIS.—The ac 
companying 
illustrations 
show some of 
the new deco- 

rations at the Brasserie 
Pousset, concerning which 
I shall probably have an 
opportunity of saying a few 
words in a future number 
of THE Stupio. 


The Exhibition at 
ee Georges Petit’s with which 
the Art Season has been 
inaugurated, reveals a 
somewhat incoherent mass of work. One may strive 
in vain to discover what common impulse can bring 
into association, in a small display like this, such 
artists as MM. Bourdelle, Brangwyn, Emile Claus, . 
Steinlen, and Alfred East —the latter all too 
meagrely represented—with others such as MM. 
Léon Delachaux, Normann, Perrichon, Van der 
Weyden, and Vogler. 


M. Bourdelle is a sculptor with a sense of deli- 
cate expression, who strives by his subtle, graceful 
medium to produce a true realisation of living 
things. He has the gift of grace—that gift which, 
alas, is growing more and more rare—and some 
of his sleeping children are quite adorable in 
attitude. 


Mr. Brangwyn is represented by five important 
pictures. This, so far as I am aware, is the first 
occasion we have had in Paris of seeing so large a 
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collection of canvases signed by this magic colourist, 
this captivating and forceful creator, 
indeed an artistic treat. 


and it is 


Steinlen is here, too, with oil and pastel studies 
of the Montmartre types he affects so largely, also 
with a series of keen and striking etchings in colour, 
wherein he reveals himself already master of what 


is to him a quite novel process. 


Those who are unacquainted with the work of 
Emile Claus may here obtain a very fair idea of his 
canvases from his 


powers. ‘There are a score of 


‘““1E DEBARDEUR ” BY C. 
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brush, all displaying the great sincerity with which 
he looks upon Nature—delightful things quiver- 
ing with light, singing aloud in their fresh, frank 
colouring, and breathing the sweet, pure, unfettered 
air of Nature itself. The power and the charm of 
this eastern Flanders, where he dwells, of these 
Zealand landscapes he knows so well, are grasped 
with incomparable strength and refinement. And 
how free his touch, how sure, how independent his 
technique, how astonishing the dexterity and the 
frank handling of his colours! Specially admirable, 
I think, are his Ze Champ de Fleurs, his En Zuid- 
Beveland, and his Fagade ensoleillée, which seem to 
me most characteristic of his style. 
I should be sorry not to mention the 
charming Zéfe d’Enfant and the /n- 
térteurs of M. Léon Delachaux, works 
of great delicacy of feeling, and most 
scrupulous in point of workmanship ; 
nor must I forget M. Van der Weyden’s 
scene of the Seine by moonlight, dis- 
playing no little subtlety and charm. 


Henri Riviére has just undertaken a 
new series of big lithographs in colour 
in completion of his set of twelve As- 
pects de la Nature—one of the most 
sincere and expressive productions of 
to-day—published by Eugene Verneau. 


The task of ornamenting the new 
locks—a hundred and fifty in number— 
at the Elysée has been entrusted to 
Louis Bottée, the engraver, who has 
now to substitute decorative Republican 
symbols for those remaining from former 
régimes. M. Bottée, according to a re- 
porter in whom he has confided, has 
set himself to fashion a “ Louis-the- 
Sixteenth Republic.” His three de- 
signs, we learn, are embellished with the 
typical profiles of the Republic, with 
the Gallic cock, the fasces, the bay- 
leaves, the oak and olive branches, and 
other things, doubtless. One artist there 
is who has shown what he can do in this 
direction—Alexandre Charpentier. He 
is obviously the man to carry out such 
a work artistically ; ‘naturally, therefore, 
by all the rules of administrative logic, 
there was only one thing to do—select 
Nor did the Govern- 


some one else ! 
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ment fail to do so. That’s how we manage 


things ! 


3ottini, the draughtsman, whose strange indi- 
viduality is every day asserting itself more and 
more by its delicate and complex view of life—an 
individuality containing something of the morbid 
eccentricity of the much-lamented Beardsley, with 
a touch of the rough naturalism of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, allied to a truly original sense of colour in 
engraving—has just executed a lithograph for the 
firm of Sagot, this being quite one of his most 
successful plates. G. M. 


NTWERP. 
quadrennial 


The 
Antwerp 


recently closed 
Exhibition, 
although 1300 out of the 2000 works 
submitted were rejected by a very 
fastidious jury, was not quite so good 
as it might have been. Amongst the Flemish 
artists I particularly noticed Delville with Plato 
and His Pupils, Leempoels with a very good study 


J}. GOUNELOOS 


of four workmen; Laermans, who thoroughly 


understands the art of turning Breughel’s jolly 
Luyten, 
who paints better, but cannot move us to tears as 


boers into tragic and beautiful figures. 


Laermans does, had a carefully studied piece, CAi/ 
dren of the Sea; 
Blieck, Claus, Gilsoul, 


Frédéric, Baertsoen, Mertens, 


Courtens; the marine 


painters Franz Hens and Lemayeur; and the 


animal painters Verwee, van Leemputten, Xc., 
were all well represented. 

Some of our young landscape painters— Mertens, 
Baertsoen, Blieck, Courtens, and Hens—under the 
influence of some of the best Scotch and Dutch 
artists, are now content to simply paint one 
fleeting, poetical impression, and their work ranks 
much higher in my opinion than that of the simple 
colourists Binje, Coosemans, and Verheyden. 

Amongst the most notable “native” paintings 
mention must be made of Baertsoen’s Little Court 
at Night, Merten’s Reflecting Water, Blieck’s Moon- 
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rise in the Wood, Gilsoul’s Trees on the Flemish Coast, 
Courtens’ Morning in the Wood and Winter, Franz 
Hens’ A Foggy Night at Sea, Lemayeur’s Sunset, 
Verwee’s Cows, Gouneloos’ Widow, and Mauvais 
Jours, here reproduced; and others by Claus, De 
Smeth, Diercks, Farazyn, Hamesse, Heins, Hey- 
mans, Larock, Crabeels, Julietta Wytsman, and G. 
M. Stevens. 


The Dutch part of the Exhibition was excep- 
tionally good, especially Moon Effect, by Dake, 
Evening, by De Bock, Gloaming, by Israéls, 
Mesdag’s sea-scape, Mrs. Mesdag’s On the Road 
to Otterloo, Blommer’s The First Baby, all very 
beautiful, but it seems a pity that the Dutch 
artists do not vary their subjects a little more. 
Amongst the best exhibits of the Dutch school 
were Bauer’s Palitana, Karsen’s Old Hfouses, and 


ee ae 
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‘“THE POND IN THE FIELDS” 
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some very good landscapes by Jacob and Willem 
Maris. 


The Germans were very well represented by a 
beautiful landscape by Bartels; Dettman’s Zn she 
Meadow ; Death of the Wolf, by Hermann ; and 
Fighting Cocks, by Van Heyden, all admirable of 
their kind. Koner’s Portrait of Menzel, and Konig’s 
Madonna and Child were also good. 


The French section was not particularly remark- 
able. Coguetterie, by Garrido, and Rosa Bonheur’s 
Wild Cat were both excellent, but for the most 
part France was best represented by the foreigners 
who have made Paris their home. Connell’s Sum- 
mers eight, Iwill’s night scene, Humphreys 
Johnston’s Belle Isle en Mer, Thaulow’s Vue de 
la Jette a Dieppe, were amongst the best works. 

In the sculpture section the chief 
exhibits were Meunier’s other's 
Delight and Le Débardeur, Juliaan 
Dillen’s Candida and Silence of the 
Grave, Dupon’s Eagle Defending 
its Prey against a Tiger, Braecke’s 
Harpagon, and Rousseau’s A/edita- 
tion. 


P. de M. 


RESDEN. —There is 
an exhibition of some 
thirty odd pictures by 
Wilhelm Ritter now 
open at Arnold’s Gal- 

leries. The paintings represent a 
part of what this excellent land- 
scapist has done during the past 
three years. There are two paint- 
ings by him in the modern rooms 
of the Dresden Gallery, and he may 
well be said to head the ranks of 
the younger landscapists here, as 
Preller does those of the older men. 


A one-man show, when that man 
is a landscape painter of the modern 
school, is a test for both artist and 
public, and it speaks highly for Ritter 
that he so well succeeds in interest- 
ing the visitors to Arnold’s. At 
present, landscapes hardly appeal to 


the public as subjects. The men of 
to-day do not paint romantic moon- 


RITTER light scenes, extraordinary freaks 
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‘* EARLY SPRING AT GOPPELN ” 


of nature, noteworthy views, in fact, they do 
not care for that which used to be con- 
sidered “ picturesque.” Among Ritter’s paintings 
there are none that could be described as fine 
views. He delights in bringing out strong colour 
qualities, to which laymen are not sensitive. Per- 
haps one had better say, were not sensitive ; for 
during the past few years the eye of the public has 
been considerably educated, and landscape art has 
taught us to analyse and resolve what seemed to 
be a plain tint before, into a bright play of broken 
sunlight. In painting, Ritter first puts all the 
colour he can see on to the canvas and gradu- 
ally tones the picture down as he proceeds in his 
work, 


Some of the canvases show us bits of the river 
near Dresden ; the majority were painted at Goppeln, 
where Ritter was at work during the summer of 
1896, Gross Sedlitz, where he stayed in 1897, and 
Diirrohrsdorf, where he spent this last summer. Of 
the pictures here reproduced the landscape with 
figures belongs to the Goppeln group, while the 
other is amongst those painted quite recently. 
Ritter’s art is steadily improving. From year to 


year his colour gets richer, he sees nature more 
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BY W. RITTER 


broadly, and his touch grows simpler and more 


effective. 
H. W. S. 


RUSSELS.—M. A. Bénard, the Liége 


publisher, whose salutary artistic influ 

ence cannot be too highly appreciated, 

issued some time ago an “ Illustrated 

Tourist’s Guide to Ypres and its Neigh 
bourhood.” Quite recently he has published a 
work of the same kind, “ Promenades dans 
Bruges.” These volumes inspire one with a desire 
to visit these old Flemish cities, and they will cer- 
tainly assist in popularising their charms. As 
usual, M. Bénard has “turned out” these little 
books with all possible care. 

The first of the Winter Exhibitions organised in 
the galleries of the Cercle Artistique de Bruxelles 
takes the form of a collection of the works of the 
late Edouard Duyck, the young painter who died 
last year, just when his paintings and decorations 
were beginning to command attention. The 
Brussels poster owes its origin to the zealous and 
unremitting efforts of Edouard Duyck and A. 
Crespin (who were known as the “ Siamese twins ”). 
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One can only regret that circumstances prevented 
Edouard Duyck from devoting his delightful gifts 
as a draughtsman to book illustration. 


Immediately after the opening of this exhibition 
the monument erected to Duyck’s memory was 
inaugurated in the cemetery of St. Gilles, near 
Brussels. It consists of an architectural cadre by 
M. Dumont, with a marble das-re/ief by M. Samuel, 
a reproduction of which appeared in THE STUDIO 
for August last. 


Léon Mignon, the sculptor, has just died in 
Brussels, at the age of fifty-one. His group, Ze 
Dompteur de Taureau, erected in the square of 
the Ile du Commerce, Liége, is a very remarkable 
piece of work. He started on his career under 
the happiest auspices, but evil days soon overtook 
him, and he struggled in vain against poverty and 
trouble. One of the most important of his later 
works is to be seen in the balusters of the stair- 
case at the Brussels Museum. It represents the 
Labours of Hercules, and reveals great ingenuity 
of composition and profound technical knowledge. 

F. K. 
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ERLIN.—In the sculpture section of the 

Berlin Exhibition, reference to which 

was made in my notes in the November 

number, there is a large collection of 

the works of Van der Stappen. Among 

the German exhibits a statue of Beethoven by 

Josef Flossmann deserves special notice, and this 

artist also exhibits a portrait bust, while a charming 

statuette by Theodor van Gosen (Munich) of a 

nude girl holding a shell should not be overlooked. 

The accompanying illustrations show the chair- 

backs designed by Hans von Volkmann, which 
were referred to in my last month’s notes. 


I have reserved the most important feature of 
this year’s exhibition to the last. This importance 
lies in the fact that for the first time Applied Art 
or “ Kunsthandwerk,” as it is called in this 
country, has some space allotted to it. Next toa 
room in which Professor Otto Eckmann exhibits 
numerous specimens of his decorative talent, in- 
cluding some fine pieces of mosaic work for house 
decoration, the chief interest of visitors is attracted 
by the galleries occupied by the “ Union of Work- 











shops for the Enhancement of Artistic Craftsman 
ship,” an association which has its headquarters in 
Munich. The specimens include some excellent 
embroidery by H. Obrist, a pretty writing-desk for 
a lady by Riemerschmid, who has also produced 
several charming fittings for illumination purposes, 
some chairs of an original design by B. Paukok, 
and a reading and writing-table by Paul Schultze- 
Naumburg, which is none the less useful for the 
simple elegance of its construction. This last- 
mentioned exhibitor has also adorned the chief 
room of the exhibition with a handsome frieze. 
The movement in the direction of arousing 
interest in sheer craftsmanship and the conviction 
that therein lies a distinct art and not merely an 
art of a higher or a lower standard, have their origin 
in the great revival which, set on foot in England, 
has gradually spread abroad throughout Germany. 
The strength of English influence is shown by the 
very genius of the exhibition. Furniture of an 
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eminently practical kind has been produced by 
the hands of artists, the imitations of the Gothic, the 
Renaissance and the Rococo have disappeared, the 


most simple of forms have taken their place, and 
the beautiful proportions of the designs inspire 


real esthetic pleasure. ‘To a general impression of 


harmony of form is added a delightful blending of 
colour. 


Although the choice of English models is at 
present only too obvious, there is no doubt that 
the young artists who are devoting their gifts to 
the production of artistic furniture at a low cost, 
will soon turn their attention to evolving designs 
of their own. This year’s exhibition promises, 
therefore, to be the groundwork of great success in 
the future. 

G. G. 


IO DE JANEIRO.—Aurelio de Figu 
eredo, one of our most intelligent 
painters, opened here last month 
a one-man show which contained 
some fine specimens of his latest 
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manner. Aurelio de Figueredo is what may be 
called an “intellectual” painter ; he is somewhat 
of a poet, of an idealist, and does not content 
himself with copying nature just as he sees it. As 
a landscapist, he is distinguished for the fanciful 
atmosphere that pervades all his pictures, and for 
the decorative colour-scheme which marks them. 
Every one may not agree with his manner of inter- 
preting nature, but there is no denying the fact that 
he is sincere in the rendering of his ideas, and that 
he is a worker who is not satisfied with what he 
has accomplished, but is always aspiring to higher 
things. He is also a figure-painter, and loves to 
paint beautiful children, and girls in gorgeous sur- 
roundings, wherein he can give vent to his delight 
in bright colours and splendid lights. 


There is in Rio a society called O Centro 
Artistico, which was formed for the furtherance 
of art and the improvement of artistic taste. 
This society, which is presided over by our great 
composer and musician Leopoldo Miguez, counts 
among its members some of our foremost musicians, 
painters, sculptors, architects, amateurs and _art- 
patrons, and it is doing good work in the cause of 
art. Through its exertions a Loan Exhibition of 
Art was possible in this city, in which were gathered 
some very fine works in painting, sculpture and old 
furniture, tapestry and miniature portraits, which 
demonstrated that, in spite of our being a very 
young nation, there are amongst us men of taste 
and of culture who know how to appraise art-works 
at their true value. 


Among the large number of European painters 
represented, both old and modern, we may mention 
the names of Aman-Jean, Damoye, Décamps, 
Henner, W.' E. Wyllie, Greuze, William Hart, Jan 
Van Beers, Thomas Pyne, Van Schendel, Gervex, 
Sir G. Reid, Millet, Harpignies, Corot, Emile Claus, 


Benjamin-Constant, Franz Stuck, Fortuny, Brissot - 


and Nicolas Antoine Taunay, some of whose 
small portraits of his sons were exhibited by his 
grandson, the novelist, Viscount de Taunay. To 
these names I must add those of the Portuguese 
painter Souza Pinto, so well known in Paris, of 
Thomas Driendl, a Bavarian painter who lives in 
Rio, and of Decio Villares, our great national 
painter, whose works proved themselves to be quite 
entitled to classification among those of the cele- 
brated artists of other countries. 
C. A. dos S. 
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UVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


AFTER the death of Burne-Jones I 
wrote as follows—if the brief quotation 
may be excused: “The loss of the 
painter of the Golden Stair and the 

Mirror of Venus deprives Europe of one of its two 
greatest artists. ‘Together with our own dear and 
glorious Puvis de Chavannes, Burne-Jones repre- 
sented the survival of that race of Masters, who by 
the loftiness of their ideas, by the dignified nobility 
of their lives, by their moral influence, shed beams 
of blessing on their Age, and clothe it in beauty. . . . 
May he who still remains—that sturdy oak whose 
shade affords such grateful rest and comfort to all 
who come to ponder beneath it—may he live on 
for long years and years, to the highest glory of 
France and of Art!” 

Vain wish, alas! For Puvis de Chavannes is 
dead. A great light has gone out ; a mighty force 
has withdrawn into the gloom ; a being of goodness 
and of honour has vanished from this world of 
ours. Closed for ever are those eyes which gazed 
on the wide universe, and seizing its manifestations 
immortalised them, by the magic of art, into the 
noblest, the most delightful forms. ‘That hand, 
whence sprang those calm, heroic scenes, those 
evocations wherein the generations yet to come 
shall slake their thirst for the Ideal—that hand is 
stiff and cold to-day ! 

Puvis de Chavannes was one of those great 
figures which are the pride of a country, the glory 
ofa race. For many years he was misunderstood ; 
during the greater part of his career he was assailed 
by sarcasms such as are directed at the great alone, 
treated in the fashion that stirs the really strong 
man to fresh effort towards the realisation of his 
work, as he feels and understands it. Then came 
the time when every one seemed anxious to com- 
pensate him for all this old neglect, and for several 
years past each of his new creations was greeted 
with a cry of real enthusiasm and affectionate 
veneration. 

One thing there is which consoles not only those 
who knew and loved the Man—for to know him 
was to love him—but also his innumerable unknown 
admirers. They may feel quite easy as to the 
judgment which posterity will pass on him ; 
there is no fear of one of those reversals of opinion 
so often seen. His renown can but increase with 
the years, for the beauty of his work will continue 
to shine forth, and time cannot impair it. 

Puvis de Chavannes saw and realised things in 
their eternal aspect. Serene, contemplative art 
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such as his has its source in nature and in life 


themselves. In the highest sense of the word he 
was an observer ; instead of making instantaneous 
“ notes ” of every-day life and manners, he preferred 
to take up his post in a remoter period, out of the 
world, caring only to seize, amid the ever-changing 
spectacle of reality, its most harmonious and ex- 
pressive and beautiful phases. One would not feel 
so profoundly moved in presence of the Sainte 
Génevieve in the Panthéon, or the Amphithédtre de 
la Sorbonne, or the Bors Sacré, were it not that 
these magnificent allegories are vivified by the 
sincerest, most ardent sense of Nature. This love 


for all that is natural—for Nature, in a word— it 


the great and lamented artist his 


exquisite, refined and grandiose, of 


is which gave 
sense, at once 
decorative harmony, which he carried to rarest 
perfection. It was this same sentiment which made 
him one of the foremost landscapists of the present 
century, and moreover an incomparable f/ein-air 
painter. Recall Z’E#, Z’Hiver, and Jnter artes 
et naturam, in the Rouen Gallery; or Marsei//e, 
colonte Marseille, porte de [Orient, or 
Vision Antique, or L’ Inspiration chrétienne, or Ludus 
pro patria ; think of his tcheur, that work 
so much decried and misunderstood ! 


&recque ; 


‘auvre 
Would you 
retain so clear, so lively a remembrance of them 
were they not full of truth and marked by the 
completest ‘“ modern” intelligence of reality and 
nature ? 

He was accused of *being “ primitive” ; and well 
might he glory in the charge. Truly he looked on 
life with primitive eyes, that is to say, altogether 
spontaneously, honestly, independently ; he had the 
simplicity, the logical sense, the precision, the 
regard for exactness, the grand familiarity of a 
His real master, the artist he 
most resembled, Giotto, the of the 


Chapelle de l’Arena at Padua, the Giotto of Santa 


primitive being. 
was Giotto 
Croce. 

Puvis de Chavannes has died at the age of 
seventy-four in the fulness of his genius. His 
Sainte Génevieve veillant sur Paris, which caused 
so much enthusiasm at the last Salon, proved him 
to be in complete possession of his faculties, all 
untouched by age. Therein he seemed indeed to 
have attained a masterfulness even more serene 
than before, a more expressive simplicity, a com- 
pleter emotional force ; and there was reason to 
hope that we might long watch in admiration 
the accomplishment of similar triumphs. But the 
vigorous artistic temperament, the solid constitution 
which had resisted the effects of half a century of 


ceaseless work, succumbed before a grievous sorrow. 


The death of Madame Puvis de Chavannes struck 
the great painter to the heart. 

He was working down}till the last hour of his 
life, sustained by the love of his art. Octave 
Mirbeau has recently told us the following episode, 
which cannot be read without emotion. 

“ Feeling himself very ill he sent for his medical 
adviser. ‘My dear friend,’ said he, ‘I want to 
know exactly how long I have to live. For weeks 
past, in order that I might take better care of 
myself, I have neglected my work. I want to com- 
plete my fresco before I die. I ask you for the 


truth—the real truth!’ ‘Eh bien!’ gravely re- 
plied the doctor, ‘you perhaps have eight more 
days to live.’ The same day he went into his 
studio and commenced to work furiously. For a 
whole week he painted ten hours a day, only 
abandoning his canvas when with increasing weak- 
ness the brush fell from his hands.” 

I saw him last on August 31 of this year, the 
day of his wife’s funeral. And as I write I recall 
but dimly the happy hours spent in his studio in 
the Place Pigalle, forget the smiling face, so full of 
life and power, forget the charming familiarity of his 
greeting, his never-failing kindness ; for in fancy I 
see him now in another guise. My memory for ever 
pictures the grand old man standing ’neath the light 
of the funereal tapers under the cupola of the 
Russian Church, crushed with grief, his face bathed 
in tears. I forget all else when I remember his 
gesture of despair as he staggered to his feet after 
kneeling at the bier of her who was the true half of 
himself. 

GABRIEL MOUuUREY. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Lectures on Landscape. By JouN Ruskin, D.C.L., 
LL.D. 


Allen.) 
graduates at Oxford in 1871, were at the time of 


With twenty-two plates. (London : George 
These lectures, delivered to the under- 


their delivery illustrated by pictures from the Ruskin 
collection, some of which are reproduced in the 
present volume. The lectures are respectively upom 
* Outline,” “Light and Shade,” and “Colour.” 
With the exception of a beautiful drawing of Gueiss 
Rock, by the author, a Madonna and Child, by 
Filippo Lippi, a Lady with Brooch, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a landscape from Raphael’s Holy Family, 
and a cartoon, Psyche received into Heaven, by Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, the whole of the illustrations are 
after works in various mediums by J. M. W. Turner. 
Some are reproduced by chromo-lithography, some 
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by photogravure and other 
processes. All are excellent, 
and the volume is one which 
cannot fail to give pleasure 
to every lover of art. 

Masters of Mezzotint. By 
ALFRED WHITMAN. With 
sixty illustrations. (London : 
G. Bell and Sons.) £2 2s. 
net.—That no consecutive 
account of the rise and pro- 
gress of mezzotint engraving 
in the British Isles has 
hitherto appeared is justly 
claimed by the author as a 
sufficient excuse for the pro- 
duction of this book. Mr. 
Whitman has taken up his 
subject seriously, and gives 
not only an _ excellent his- 
torical account of it from its 
invention in 1642 to the pre- 
sent time, but also has added 
a useful chapter in which the 
technical methods of mezzo- 
tint are discussed and illus- 
trated. The numerous plates 
have been well reproduced 
in collotype, and include ex- 
amples by fifty-one different 
engravers after thirty-four 
painters, besides subjects 
painted and engraved by the 
mezzotinters themselves. As 
the art of the etcher is one 
in which the study of the 
convention and capabilities 
of “line” is of first importance, that of the mezzo- 
tinter may be considered to be essentially connected 
with the problems of “tone.” In these days, when 
“tone value” is appreciated upon its own merit as an 
artistic requirement, it is strange that mezzotinting 
is not more widely practised. The capabilities of 
the process do not appear to have been nearly 
exhausted. On the contrary, they undoubtedly 
afford an ample field for the display of individual 
talent, and the expression of new and _ beautiful 
art-truths. Both to the artist and to the amateur 
Mr. Whitman’s work will be of great value. 

Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Max Rooses. With six etchings by 
Pu. ZILCKEN, six photogravure plates and numerous 
other illustrations. (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd.) —This work consists of a series 
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‘* ERNESTA.” BY CECILIA BEAUX. FROM ‘* CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 
OF INTERNATIONAL ART.” (LONDON: W. HEINEMANN) 


of articles by various writers upon the twelve 
following Dutch painters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: Bosboom, Rochussen, Bles, Roelofs, Israels, 
Henrietta Ronner, Weissenbruch, Alma Tadema, 
Stortenbeker, Bisschop, Gabriél, and Miss Sande 
Bakhuyzen. Each article is accompanied by a 
series of illustrations of the work of the respective 
artists, the best of which are the etched plates 
by that talented Dutch etcher, Mr. Ph. Zilcken. 
Of the paintings illustrated, a word of especial 
commendation is due to the photogravure after 
the picture by Christopher Bisschop, entitled Sum- 
shine in Heart and Home, the original of which 
is now at the Pinakothek in Munich. We under- 
stand that the publishers contemplate issuing 
further similar volumes dealing with the work of 
other notable Dutch painters. 
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The Glasgow School of Painting. By ‘Davin 
MarTIN. (London: Geo. Bell & Sons.) 10s. 6d. 
net.—This volume, which the preface announces 
as the first of a series, has been written by Mr. 
David Martin, and prefaced by Mr. Francis H. 
Newbery. Upwards of sixty reproductions of 
paintings by Messrs. D. Y. Cameron, Guthrie, 
Lavery, W. Y. MacGregor, some already familiar to 
readers of THE Stup1o, and others not hitherto 
published, give a very fair idea of what the Glasgow 
School has done so far. The text supplies a record 
of when and how it did it. The admirable Intro- 
duction by Mr. Newbery explains its aims and 
hopes. It is good to find that so notable a 
group of painters has won far more laurels 
abroad than most people knew; and good also 
to find that this belief in its importance is 
shared by London, as the mere publication of 
this book goes to prove. 
Certainly those who 
have only a_ vague 
notion of what Glas- 
gow has done for art 
cannot finish this book 
without agreeing 
with no little of the 
eulogy. 

Lllustrated Souvenir 
Catalogue of the Exhi- 
bition of International 
Art, Knightsbridge, 
1898. (London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann.) - 
This catalogue of one 
of the most notable and 
epoch-making  exhibi- 
tions in London of 
modern times is tho- 
roughly acceptable. It 
contains numerous re- 
productions after the 
pictures exhibited, and 
reflects credit upon 
both block-maker and 
printer. We doubt if 
any other illustrated 
catalogue of an exhibi- 
tion of modern paint- 
ings by various artists 
contains so little that is 
trivial and common- 
place as this. The di- 
rectors of Art Exhibi- ‘< 


THE ANNUNCIATION,.” 
tions at home and THE EXHIBITION OIF 
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abroad might take a useful and valuable lesson 
from it. 

Pippa Passes. A Drama by RoBERT BROWNING. 
With drawings by L. Lestige Brooke. (London: 
Duckworth & Co.) 5s. net.—The exquisite pen 
drawings by Mr. Leslie Brooke, reproduced by 
photogravure, which illustrate this work should g¢ 
far to reconcile to new processes those who are for 
ever lamenting the decay of wood engraving. At 
first sight one is inclined to regard them as 
excellent examples of the xylographer’s art in the 
style of the “sixties,” and in this apparent simi 
larity, perhaps, lies their one slight defect. In the 
frontispiece the resemblance is less apparent, and, 
as a pure pen-and-ink drawing, it is, undoubtedly, 
one of the most successful. 

Sir Edward Burne:Jones. A Record and Review. 
By Matcotm BELL. (London: George Bell and 





BY MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. FROM “‘ CATALOGUE OF 
INTERNATIONAL ART.” (LONDON: W. HEINEMANN) 
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Sons). Price 7s. 6¢.—This is a new edition in 
octavo of Mr. Bell’s deservedly appreciated work, 
notices of former editions of which have appeared 
in THE Stupio. Some revisions of and additions to 
the text have been made by the author, and a few 
new illustrations added. Although the price is a 


low one for a work of this character, no pains appa- 
rently have been spared by the publishers to produce 


it in a manner worthy of its subject. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent, and the charming 
design upon the cover by the late Mr. Gleeson 
White will be appreciated by many. 

LArt dans la Décoration Extirieure des Livres. 
By Octave Uzanne. (Paris: L. H. May).—At 
no other time than the present have artists given 
more attention to the extrinsics of book decora- 
tion. Not only have éditions de luxe in their 
outward embellishment received the careful and 
well-considered attention of decorators of high 
repute, but cheaply “ trade-bound” books, and 
even ephemeral paper covers, have rightly not 
been thought unworthy of their best efforts. 
Upon the results of these interesting efforts M. 
Octave Uzanne has compiled a most readable 
and valuable work. In his selection of illus- 
trations, of which there are many hundreds, the 
author has displayed a wise catholicity, and the 
work of numerous designers throughout Europe 
and America is represented. Many of the 
designs reproduced have appeared in the pages of 
THE Stupi0 at various times ; but, placed side by 
side with numerous others, a new interest is given 
to them, more especially as they lose nothing of 
their beauty by comparison. To designers, to 
bibliophiles, to lovers of art, M. Octave Uzanne’s 
book cannot fail to be welcome. 

Pictorial Photographs. A Record of the Photo- 
graphic Salon of 1897. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tribner, & Co.) — This sumptuous 
“Record” consists of a handsome portfolio of 
seventeen detached photogravure plates selected 
from the chief exhibits of the 1897 Photographic 
Salon. The selection, on the whole, is a satis- 
factory one, a good proportion of the most dis- 
tinguished photographic experts being represented 
by typical examples of their work. The most 
noteworthy absentee is Mr. Craig Annan. The 
plates that call for especial mention are Mr. Alfred 
Stieglitz’s 4 Dreary Day, Mr. W. Thomas’ A 
Summer Evening, Mr. Paul Martin’s A South- 
Westerly Gale, the Rev. F. C. Lambert’s 4A Smoky 
Sunset, Mr. Frank M. Sutcliffe’s 4 Corner of the 
Plantation, Mr. Heinrich Kiihn’s 4 
Landscape, Mr. Ernest R. Ashton’s 4 
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Southern 
Catrene 


Café, Mr. Lionel C. Bennett’s 4 Stormy Evening, 
and Mr. Paul Bergou’s Fleur de Réve. ‘The care 
and skill bestowed upon the reproductions reflect 
the greatest credit upon Mr. Walter L. Colls, who 
is responsible for them. 

London Types. By Witi1AM NicHoLson. With 
Quatorzains by W. E. Heniey. (London: W. 
Heinemann.)—While the particular convention 
affected by Mr. Nicholson may have been influenced 
or suggested partly by the characteristics of early 
wood engraving, European and Japanese, our 
admiration for his work is compelled rather by the 
force of expression and sense of pleasant composi- 
tion it displays than for any affectation of antiquity 
that may environ it. The figure of the omnibus 
driver which appears upon the cover of London 
Types is probably one of Mr. Nicholson’s most 
powerful and successful drawings. The “ Beef- 
eater” is also a fine study. Some other illustrations 
contained in this book are less excellent, partly 
because of a certain confusion in the management 
of the different planes adopted in the composi- 
tion, and partly in consequence of a less happy 
arrangement of the colour tints than is customary 
in the work of this artist. This may be due to 
faults in the printing; and we prefer to think that 
it is so, as any falling off in the quality of the work 
of one who has only recently made his reputation 
would be a source of much regret to many of his 
numerous admirers. 

Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyam. UDecorated by 
W. B. MacpoucaLt. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd.) Price 12s. 6d. net.—This fine “ Drawing- 
room” edition of Edward Fitzgerald’s unequalled 
translation is dedicated to the members of the 
Omar Khayyam Club. Fault may, perhaps, be 
found with Mr. Macdougall’s somewhat sombre 
decorations on the ground that they do not suffi- 
ciently reflect the spirit of the land that gave 
birth to these fascinating rhapsodies, but they 
display, nevertheless, many admirable qualities 
which in a measure atone the deficiency. Lovers 
of the astronomer-poet’s purity of diction, fine 
wit, and simple yet energetic style, are many and 
enthusiastic, and it is safe to predict that by them 
this handsome new edition will be highly prized. 

The Novels of Jane Austen. In ten volumes. 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock. (London: Dent & 
Co.)—Mr. Brock’s charming coloured illustrations, 
the well printed and readable type, the appro- 
priately designed title-pages, end papers and covers, 
all unite to make this one of the daintiest and 
most fascinating editions of Miss Austen’s works. 
Especial praise is due to the artist for his well- 
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considered and characteristic pictures, which have 
been reproduced, apparently by the wood-block 
process, in a manner reflecting the highest credit 
upon the engraver and printer. 
Cranford. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
tions by HuGH THomson. 
& Co., Ltd.) 


edition has necessitated another reprint, which is 


With 
Macmillan 


illustra- 
(London : 
Price 6s.—The popularity of this 


now issued in a trim green cover with forty 
coloured illustrations in addition to the original 
sixty pen-and-ink sketches. The quaint costumes 
and characteristics of the period of the story pre- 
sent a wide and delightful field to the illustrator, 
and Mr. Hugh Thomson’s admirable delineations 
of Miss Matty, Miss Jenkyns, Captain Brown, 
Miss Betsy Barker, Mr. Mulliner and the rest, are 
typical specimens of this clever artist’s work. Mrs. 
Thackeray Ritchie supplies a sympathetic preface. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. Illustrated by ARTHUR 
Dent & Co.)—A good book 


is never so great a delight to a reader as when it is 


RACKHAM. (London: 


well printed and well bound. The fourpenny-half- 
penny editions of popular authors may be a benefit 


to the community at large, but when a matter of a 


few shillings is not of moment to the buyer of 


volumes, then assuredly he is a careless provider 
for his own comfort and enjoyment who allows 
himself to purchase a badly printed and inferior 
edition of his favourite author’s work, and especially 
so when a good one is obtainable. So many 
inferior editions of such a classic as the Zugoldshy 
Legends have appeared in late years that to handle 
a copy with good paper, type, and _ illustrations 
becomes a perfect luxury, and veritably enables us 
to re-read with renewed zest and with increased 
pleasure the old well-known lines. Suchan edition 
is the one now before us, and it well deserves our 
hearty commendations. 
The Song of Solomon. 
plates by H. GRANVILLE FELL. 
man & Hall.) Price 7s. 6d. 


i 
well known to readers of THE 


With twelve full-page 
(London: Chap- 
-Mr. Fell’s 


STUDIO, is at its 


work, 


best in the twelve beautiful pencil sketches which 
have been reproduced in this volume. By per- 
mission of the publishers we are able to present 
our readers with two of these illustrations, repro- 
duced from the original drawings somewhat smaller 
in size than those in the volume. These illustra- 
tions afford a favourable opportunity of 
Mr. Fell’s work. 

A Book of Ballads. By 
Five Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG. 
Elkin Mathews. ) Collectors of the 


work of William Strang 


judging 


ALICE SARGANT, with 
(London : 
Price 15s. net. 
and there should be many 


will not fail to appreciate the five plates presented 
with this book. Each one of them is a gem of the 
etcher’s art—excellent alike in line, in tone, and in 
composition. 

More Baby Lays. By Ava Stow and EpDITH 
CALVERT. Elkin Mathews.) - 
sequel to the delightful Baéy Zays, published last 


(London : This 
year, promises to be as successful as its predecessor. 
It is a bright and comely little book, and the jing- 
ling rhymes and fanciful outline drawings that 
illustrate them are admirably adapted to secure 
the suffrages of small children. 

Roundabout Rhymes. 
Mrs. Percy DEARMER. (London: Blackie & Son.) 


Written and pictured by 


Price 2s, 6¢.—Mrs. Dearmer’s drawings are quaint 
and original, and her rhymes are such as children 
love. 

The World Wonderful. Written by CHARLES 
Illustrated by A. G. 
David Nutt.) 
fairy romances the author has made use of some 


SQUIRE. MACGREGOR. 


(London : Price 6s.—In_ these 
quaint fancies from Herodotus, the younger Pliny, 
and other Greek and Latin writers. He has suc- 
ceeded in weaving together four excellent stories 
which will be welcomed alike by young and old. 
Mr. Macgregor’s illustrations are drawn with much 
force and spirit, and with a knowledge of decora- 
tive requirements. 

An A.B.C. for Baby Patriots. 
AmEs. (London: Dean & Son, Ltd.)—A genuinely 


By Mrs, ERNEST 


amusing rhymed alphabet, with numerous coloured 
illustrations, that are thoroughly in keeping with the 
spirit of the verses. Mrs. Ames has evidently de- 
voted careful attention to the tastes and require- 
ments of the nursery, and it is safe to predict 
for this delightful A.B.C. a wide and enthusiastic 
welcome. 

A Childs Book of Saints. 
TON. 


By WILLIAM Can- 
With nineteeen full-page illustrations by 
(London: Dent & Co.) 
5s. net.—Medizval Christian legends simply and 


T. H. Ropinson. Price 
pleasantly retold, with good illustrations, a frontis- 
piece in gold and colours, and a pretty cover. 
Altogether, a charming little book. 

The Troubles of Tatters and other Stories. By 
ALICE TAaLwin Morris. Illustrated by ALice B. 
Woopwarpb. (London and Glasgow: Blackie & 
6d.—Eight well-told 
stories, which should be favourites in the nursery 


Sons, Limited.) Price 35. 
this Christmas, especially the one that gives its 
title to the volume, and relates the adventures of 
“a dirty and disreputable little dog, with no 
manners and no morals worth speaking of,” but a 
lovable little beast all the same. Miss Woodward’s 
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exceptional skill as an illustrator of children’s books 
has frequently been the subject of laudatory com- 
ment in the pages of THE Stupio. Her work is 
remarkable not only for its vigour, but also for its 
refined humour. The illustrations to the volume 
under notice show a marked advance, and, more- 
over, bear evidence of real sympathy with the text, 
a quality that is by no means as usual in pictures 
for children’s books as it should be. 

Forgotten Children’s Books. Edited by ANDREW 
W. Tuer, F.S.A. (London: The Leadenhall 
Press.) Price 6s.—Mr. Tuer’s collection of pages 
from the children’s books of a past age enables 
one to realise the enormous change that has 
come over works of this class in modern days. 
That humour was not absent amid the pedantry 
of our great-grandfathers, that dainty draughtsman- 
ship was employed side by side with rude un- 
scholarly work, is made evident by a glance 
through the numerous reproductions contained in 
this book. It may be that the vitality existing 
even with the coarsest of these early illustrations 
rendered them at least equally acceptable to young 
folk as the better drawn but sometimes inane sub- 
stitutes of modern times. Certain it is that they 
whose mission it is to cater for the children of 
to-day can do themselves no harm by a careful 

study of such an 
excellent 
as Mr. 


collection 
Tuer has 
brought together. 
Children love most 
of all in their pic- 
tures plenty of ac- 
tion, plenty of in- 
cident ; and the old 
books in this respect 
are, generally speak- 
ing, better than the 
modern ones. 
Nothing but Non- 
SENSE. By Mary 
KERNAHAN. Preface 
by CouLson KeEr- 
NAHAN. Illustrated 
by Tony Lupovicl. 
(London: 


DRAWING BY FRANCOIS COUR- 

BOIN. FROM ‘* FASHION IN 

PARIS, 1797-1897.” (LONDON : 
W. HEINEMANN) 


James 
Bowden.)—If these 
somewhat laboured 
and far-fetched 
rhymes contain no very whimsical flights of fancy, and 
are in no way comparable with the witty nonsense of 
Lear, Gilbert, and Lewis Carroll, they are, never- 
theless, tolerably good fooling of their kind, and as 
214 


such deserve recognition now that the writing of 
really brilliant nonsense appears to be a lost art. 
Mr. Ludovici has evidently studied the methods of 
“A. Nobody,” but the grotesque humour of his 
illustrations is scarcely more spontaneous than 
that of 
although the limita- 


the verses, 


tions of the material 
his in- 
spirations had to be 

doubt 
handi- 


from which 


derived no 
somewhat 
capped the artist. 
Fashion in Paris, 
1797-1897. By 
OcTAVE UZANNE. 
Translated from the 
LADY 
Co- 


and 


French _ by 
Mary Loyp. 
loured _ plates 
text illustrations by 
FRANCOIS CouUR- 
BOIN. (London: W. DRAWING BY FRANCOIS COUR- 
BOIN. FROM ‘‘ FASHION IN 
PARIS, 1797-1897.” (LONDON : 
Both author W. HEINEMANN) 


and artist are to be 


Heinemann). Price 


36s. 


congratulated upon 
this work. As a history of costume during the last 
hundred years it possesses no worthy rival. M. 
Octave Uzanne’s text is, as usual, thoroughly bright 
and interesting, and a word of praise is also due to 
the translator for the admirable manner in which it 
The one hundred 
hand-coloured plates and numerous text illustrations, 


has been rendered into English. 


all designed by the same hand, are extremely attrac- 
tive. M. Courboin possesses the rare quality of 
“selection,” and of simple and direct portrayal. 
That which he depicts is necessary for elucidation, 
while the detail he ignores would add nothing to a 
better understanding of his subjects. 

An Alphabet of Animals. By CARTON Moore 
Park. (London: Blackie & Son, Ltd.) — Mr. 
Park’s drawings of animals are remarkably powerful 
and good. ‘The salient characteristics of his subjects 
are produced with a genuine artistic ability and 
with a rare appreciation. While the presentment 
of the work recalls to mind somewhat the alphabet 
recently designed by Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Park’s 
drawings are in no respect an imitation of Mr. 
Nicholson’s manner. On the contrary, they pos- 
sess remarkable individuality, and they cannot fail 
to enhance the reputation of the artist. The illus- 
tration that we are permitted, by the courtesy of the 
publishers, to reproduce, has been especially made 
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Reviews 


‘““THE LEOPARD.” BY CARTON MOORE PARK. 


GLASGOW : 


from the original drawing upon a much smaller 
scale than that adopted in the book. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co.’s supply of calendars 
and Christmas cards for the coming season is re- 
markably various. In quality of workmanship and in 
beauty of design these dainty trifles uphold the high 
reputation which this firm has enjoyed for so many 
years for work of this class. Particularly excellent 
in execution are a number of cards illuminated in 
gold and colours in medieval manner; while the 
large “ boudoir ” calendars will not fail to meet with 


many admirers. 


REDUCED FROM 
BLACKIE & SONS) 


of Recent Publications 


**AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS.” (LONDON AND 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are publishing a new 
series of fairy-books illustrated in colours and black 
and white by HUGH THomson, at the popular price 
The first of these, Jack the 
The 


ings are executed with the knowledge and force we 


of one shilling each. 
Giant Killer, we have just received. draw- 
might confidently expect in the work of this artist, 
combined with a sense of humour that is sure to 
render them popular with little folk. 

From Messrs. Blackie & Son (Ltd.) we have re 
ceived two excellent books for boys, 4¢ Aboukir 
and Acre, and Both Sides the Border, both written by 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


G. A. HENty. The former contains some spirited 
and clever illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., and the 
latter is embellished with drawings by Ralph Pea- 
cock, which are well conceived and reproduced. 
The volumes are bound in attractively designed 
covers. 

We have received from Mr. Augustin Rischgitz, 
of Linden Gardens, London, a selection of photo- 
graphs of the sketches by Constable, preserved 
in the South Kensington and British Museums. 
The photographs are excellent transcripts of the 
original drawings, and exhibit with fidelity the 
facile power of this great painter in the various 
mediums he affected. 

Our readers, especially those who take part in 
the competitions, will be interested to learn that a 
number of the designs which were submitted in 
the Competition B XII. “ Christmas Cards,” were 
purchased by Mr. Mortimer, of Halifax, and that 
he has recently reproduced them for sale. The 
reproductions are excellent and the series forms 
one of the most attractive this 
season, 


we have seen 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR THE BACK OF PLAYING- 
CARDS. 
(A XXIV.) 


The subject of this competition seems to have 
aroused an unusual amount of interest, and we 
regret that want of space prevents us illustrating 
a larger number of the excellent drawings sub- 
mitted. 

THE First Prize (Z7wo guineas) is awarded to 
Die Neuzeit (Tom C. Dugdale, 18 Orbel Street, 
Battersea). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to IWhist 
(Florence Kingsford, 11 Holland Park Road, W.). 
Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Aberbrothock (H. T. Wyse, Viewfield Road, Ar- 
broath, N.B.) ; AZonesty (B. H. Smale, 23 Crook- 
ham Road, Fulham); G/itters (Hermione Unwin, 
Hall Road, Shipley, Yorks.) ; 7. #ha//ow (W. R. Bull- 
more, 20 Albion Terrace, Gaywood Road, King’s 
Lynn); Sauchet (Gertrude Biggs, Boston Lodge, 
Boston Spa, Yorkshire) ; the above are illustrated ; 
Albaia (J. McGinty); Avc (Thomas Corson); Bex 
(B. Wilson-Tripp) ; Coda/t ; Curlew (Ruth E. Cully); 
Cyclops (Cyril J. Whiting); Chef (A. Cooke) ; 
Card (T. Nichol Barskimming) ; Caer G/ow (Wm. 
G. Cook) ; Chinee Woman (E. Winifred Hodgkin- 
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son); Dusk (Miss F. V. Shoosmith); Z/izabeth 
(B. H. Smale); Haphazard (Mabel St. John 
Mildmay) ;  /nverbrothock (James Wyse); dis 
(Isabel F. Peake); Four Trumps (Annie Baker) ; 
Lino (Clifford J. Beeser); Morah (Norah St. 
George) ; Orange (Theodore W. van Schermbeck) ; 
Pan (Fred H. Ball); Princess (Adela Cattell) ; 
Rajput (Ellen Clacy); Rose Grant (Ethel Rose 
Grant Waddington) ; and Van (M. M. Evans). 


SCENE FROM THE ‘* SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
(B XXII.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Hump (Charles Horrell, 69 Foxbourn Road, Upper 
Tooting, S.W.). 

The Sreconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Pan 
(Fred H. Ball, 189 Noel Street, Nottingham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Day (Laura Johnson); Glaucus (Wilford H. 
Eaton) ; and AZa/one (David E. Wilson). 


LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE. 
(C XIX.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Bem (Emily Atkinson, Brigg). 

The Seconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Acorn 
(Ernest Smythe, 10 Margravine Studios, Margravine 
Gardens, West Kensington). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Aberbrothock (H. T. Wyse); Blackthorn (Helena 
E. Jones); Chat Noir (A. Leete); Dux (Nellie 
H. Gowan Brae); Gyax (Jessie Pym) ; Hesperides 
(Mrs. C. E. Jeffrey); A C. (Hilda Chalk); /o 
(Alice Glossop) ; Red/ac (Scott Calder) ; and S. P. 
(Samuel Poole). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
Stupy oF CLoupDs. 
(D XIII.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Nandana (J. C. Varty Smith, Nandana, Penrith). 

The Seconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Mask 
(Thomas Kent, Albert Square, Kirkwood, N.B.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Earwig (E. Roberts, 9 Upper Conduit Street, 
Leicester) ; Cashina ; Castleville (George D. Kettle- 
well, Blandford, Dorset) ; Venice (Smedley Aston, 7 
Newhall Street, Birmingham) ; ¢he above are illus- 
trated; Amateur Snapper (Charles E. Wanless) ; 
Dolphin (A. H. Corder); #& R&. S. (Mary C. 
Fair); Aennaguhair (Christian H. Curle); Xar- 
toum (Seymour Conway); Sirdar (Anna G, S. 
Loftus, Tottenham) ; and Vephos (R. J. Mullins). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 
“T HAVE been,” said the Lay Figure, 
“to the Exhibition of Lithographs at 
South Kensington Museum.” 

“Yes?” replied the New Man. “I 
tried to get to it too, but the attractions of real wheels 
that go round, in that wonderful collection of models 
withheld me, and I had no time to penetrate as 
far as the lithographs. Is it a good exhibition ?” 

“Quite remarkably so,” said the Lay Figure; 
“it is an epitome of the art of the present century 
—with every fault, fad, and feature in strong 
evidence.” 

“T enjoyed it immensely,” said the Old Painter ; 
“all the early Victorian artists who drew so well 
and thought so badly are represented in it.” 

“Yes, more’s the pity,” answered the 
pressionist ; ‘‘ but what is of much greater import- 
ance is the splendid show of Fantin-Latour. The 
revival of lithography in England owes more to 
him than to any one else.” 

“JT don’t agree with you,” said the Lay Figure ; 
“ Fantin-Latour’s work is superb, but it has been 
too little known hitherto to have influenced any 
one. The Hogarth Club’s portfolio was in closer 
connection with the modern developments. And 
then have we not Whistler, C. H. Shannon, and the 
rest of them ?” 

* But I understood,” said the Journalist, ‘that 


Im- 


lithography was a dead art.” 

“Ts that the reason,” remarked the Lay Figure, 
“why all the younger living artists are practising it ?” 

“People who write for the papers,” meditated 
the Man with a Clay Pipe, “are curiously bound 
by conventions. Now it will be as difficult, I 
suppose, to get the existence of several live schools 
of lithography accepted, as for a good picture by 
an unknown artist to obtain three lines of a Royal 
Academy critique in the morning journals.” 

“T do not see,” said the Old Painter, “ why the 
credit of lithography should rest entirely on the 
experiments of the present generation.” 

“ Are you not rather taking it for granted,” said 
the New Man, “that there is any credit due at all ? 
Lithography has always seemed to me to be a 
second-rate sort of affair.” 

* Possibly your acquaintance with it has not 
taken you beyond the work of second-rate men,” 
replied the Old Painter. “In England we have 
been rather flooded with the mere interpreters and 
drawing-masters. What would British lithography 
amount to without J. D. Harding, Barnard, Lane, 
Haghe, and others of their school ? ” 
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“Nevertheless,” said the Lay Figure, “ they were 
the first who brought the art of their day—good or 
bad—into the homes of the people. And they 
knew things about lithography that the present 
wisely, perhaps—content to leave 
alone altogether. There is more in it than facile 
sketching with chalk—whether on transfer paper or 
stone—and the virtue of “ leaving out” amounts to 
crime when it is too obviously a policy.” 

“Surely,” interjected the Impressionist, “ you do 
not want us to stipple up our work to the deadly 
evenness of Lane or Harding, or a platinotype 
photograph ?” 

“My dear boy,” explained the Man with a 
Clay Pipe, kindly, “the Lay Figure was doubting 
if you could.” 

“There are many absurd things,” replied the 
Impressionist with some heat, “that, happily, I do 
not desire to accomplish.” 

“Please do not let us quarrel,” said the New 
Man. “One of the blessed curiosities of litho- 
graphy is that no two people are agreed about it ; 
and a discussion between experts is always interest- 
to themselves.” 


generation are— 


ing, and even instructive 

“No, we are not going to quarrel,” said the Lay 
Figure, “my point is of too general an application 
for that. Iam only regretting that in England the 
practitioners of lithography are now so restricted in 
So many of them merely make 
Only a few know, or at all events 
* on the stone. 


their technique. 
chalk drawings. 
try, the possibilities of “ scrape’ 
There is not a man alive who could turn out a 
pure litho-tint in the style of Frederick Tayler ; 
while Whistler’s few experiments in colour were 
pronounced so difficult by the printers that no one 
has had the courage to go on with them.” 

“Why,” said the New Man, “do you limit your 
condemnation to England ?” 

“ Because,” replied the Lay Figure, “ directly 
you get out of it, you find that lithography is alive. 
The young artists of Paris, of Amsterdam, of 
Munich, Karlsriihe, Dresden, are working at their 
Colour, for them, is a useful tool full of 
glorious possibilities. It may be that they some- 
times fail, or that the result is a too self-conscious 
oddity, but the effort is there. And when one 
looks at the work of Toulouse-Lautrec, of Van 
Hoytema, of Burger—to mention three only—one 
can but regret that here in England colour in litho- 
graphy is only known in connection with the 
Christmas Supplement or the Grocers’ Almanac. 
Our commerce has killed the fine old chromos of the 
sixties, and our art is too unenterprising to supply 
THE Lay Ficure. 


technique. 


us with a substitute.” 
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Charles Cottet 


Ceux qui sen Vont 


**aU PAYS DE LA MER.” A TRIPTYCH 


HARLES COTTET’S “AU 
PAYS DE LA MER,” AND 
OTHER WORKS. 


In that new generation of artists the 
encouragement of which may well be a 

source of pride to the Société Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, in that group of painters whose aim it is to be 


varnishing 


real painters, without a thought of 
days” or Sunday exhibitions, M. Charles Cottet 
rightly holds a leading place. 
it said at once, in excellent company, for among his 
compatriots are MM. Lucien Simon, Aman-Jean, 
René Ménard, J. E. Blanche, Le Sidaner, Duhem, 
and La Touche ; and among his foreign compeers, 
MM. Albert Baertsoen, Emile Claus, Thaulow, Léon 
Frédéric, Frank Brangwyn, and Eugene Vail—to 
All their various talents 


He finds-himself, be 


name but a few of them. 
were displayed at the Champ de Mars, for the high 
moral personality of the great artist who for seven 


years was President of the Société Nationale offered 


encouragement and fine example to every new effort, 
and attracted to these exhibitions even the most 
antipathetic spirits. An artist like Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, with his own mission—and such a mission 
—to accomplish, might well have been lacking in 
interest as to what others were doing. But he was 
too conscientious for that. The young artists who 
went to him for advice know that better than any- 
body else. ‘They remember his generosity too, and 
the gracious, kindly words with which he was wont 
to greet them. There are those who contend that 
in regard to the material interests of the Society, 
M. Carolus Duran will make a better President. 
That is a matter which concerns us little. Puvis 
de Chavannes conferred a lofty prestige on this 
association of artists; he shed upon it a little of 
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Le Repas ad’ Adieu 
(Zn the Luxembourg Museum) 


Celles gui Restent 
BY CHARLES COTTET 


his own pure lustre; and one turned towards him 
as to the flame, giving out a generous, comforting 
heat. The civilised world can never sufficiently 
mourn the great artist it has just lost. 

Born at Puy in 1863, Charles Cottet, after two 
years’ study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, became 
one of Puvis de Chavannes’ pupils. One would 
hardly suspect it ; and herein lies proof at once of 
the master’s large-mindedness, and of the pupil’s 
independence and vigorous temperament He also 
studied under M. Roll, and in 1889 showed two 
pictures in the Salon des Champs-Elysées— Za Bonne 
Vieille and La Salle verte a Camaret. 
I am sure, one might have discerned the germ of 


Even then, 


those gifts which M. Cottet possesses to-day ; for he 
is not one of those artists who bursts suddenly on 
the public gaze with some lucky bit of artistic sen- 
sation, which gains a medal, to be for ever quoted 
after the winner’s speedy relapse into mediocrity. 

Thoroughly to understand and fully to appreciate 
the ability, the beauty, and the honesty of M. Cottet’s 
work one must have studied it, as I am happy to 
have done, year by year from the days of the first 
Salon of the Champ de Mars in 1870, when he ex- 
hibited Z’ Anse de Toulinguet and Un Orage sur la 
Meuse, down to the period of his triptych, which 
contains the essence of his work during the past 
nine years—all his work, in fact, to the present 
day. 

Examine closely the series of illustrations now 
published, chosen with a view to giving a general and 
—as far as possible—complete idea of M. Cottet’s 
work, and it will be apparent that his remarkable 
gifts stand out with great clearness. One cannot 
be insensible of the deep and moving sentiment of 
nature pervading them, or of the intense emotion 
Beneath the rigid fidelity of his work, 
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they arouse. 





Charles Cottet 


verging sometimes on roughness in its astonishing 
freedom of treatment, one may discern the very soul 
of the artist, and thus find oneself in touch with a 
sensitive spirit of the rarest order. 

He has not scattered his forces, but has been wise 
enough to be on his guard against the temptation 
of cheap success, and to concentrate his efforts in 
one fixed direction, to be expanded more and more 
by dint of study and labour. From among the in- 
numerable spectacles presented by this vast world 
of ours to the artist’s curious eyes, he chose that 
which was best suited to his temperament. Sucha 
choice seems simple enough ; yet how many artists 
there are—admirably equipped too—who are want- 
ing in the necessary perspicacity, and wander long 
afield before finding their proper course. M. Cottet 
may be congratulated on having avoided the tenta- 
tive experiments which have wrecked so many 
vigorous talents. 

The domain he has conquered is vast and rich, as 
everything is which is near akin to nature and to 
life. This Pays de la Mer, of which he became 


CHARLES COTTET 
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the moving and conscientious interpreter, this 
Breton coast whose tragic aspects and whose simpler 
phases he excels in portraying—these belong to him 
by right, for he has made them his by his acuteness 
of vision and his honest powers of observation. He 
has discovered and placed in bold relief all there 
is of heroic grandeur in these types and these land- 
scapes, and that with the simplicity proper to an 
artist of high race. The outcome of all his labours 
is seen in the triptych exhibited by him in last year’s 
Salon of the Société Nationale, one of the most 
notable works produced during the past decade. 
Cottet’s genius has developed simply, in normal 
fashion, and he has always been careful to “know 
himself.” Apart from draughtsmanship and colour- 
ing, and beyond all questions of materialism, he has 
found the moral essence of things, without ceasing 
to bea painter—that is to say, in all he has done he 
has used none but the purest plastic methods. This 
in itself is a fresh conquest, on which he may be 
unreservedly congratulated. 

It would have been very easy for him, indeed, 
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Charles Cottet 


after his many successes, to let his brush carry him 
away in that spirit of verve seen in his early works ; 
but his conception of art was too high for that. It 
was not enough for him to be a /fainfer of the first 
rank ; his ambition was to become an ar#is¢ second 
to none ; and there can be no doubt that he has 
already nearly realised his aim. 

He has truly put the best of himself in this series 
of canvases styled 4u Pays de la Mer. Several 
months every year he spends in Brittany, engrossed 
in the wild scenery around him ; in the hard, labo- 
rious life of the inhabitants ; in the rugged coasts, 
swept by the winds, to the sound of the ocean’s vast 
and never-ending lamentation. Is it always charged 
with tragedy, as he depicts it—the gloomy coast, 
with his lowering, storm-laden skies, its sulphurous 
flaming sunsets, its heavy threatening nights, with 
the Spirit of Death hovering above ? 

In his Vieux cheval sur la /ande (page 239) we have 
a strikingly mournful landscape. Sea and sky are 
leaden-grey, streaked with livid lights, proclaiming 
the impending storm. The poor beast, solitary and 


tired, with bony flanks and old unshapely head, 
seeks his meagre meal amid the scanty wind-swept 
grass. That is all. Yet the work is beautiful in its 
simplicity, for there is perfect accord between the 
desolation of sky and sea and the wretchedness of 
the lone old animal. 

Note, too, the Vier//e Aveugie (page 232), creeping 
through the village street, feeling her way over the 
stones by the aid of her stick. She is as tough as an 
old tree-stump. One can see she is strong and 
hardy ; but in her face, circled in its white cap, one 
remarks that air of passive indifference which in the 
blind reveals their inability to take in the scene 
around them. The street in which she walks over- 
looks the sea, visible behind her, between the humble 
cottages. I remember how great was the impression 
produced at the Salon of 1896 by this austere and 
sombre canvas, handled so broadly. However high 
M. Cottet may soar, this must always be regarded 
as one of his most expressive works. 

How keen the anguish in this Lnterrement en 
Bretagne (now in the Lille gallery), with its ancient 
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church, and its group of women in great black capes 
kneeling around the bier! The candle-flames light 
up the white cross upon the pall, and the faces of 
the women behind the coffin, while the heads in the 
foreground are in darkness. I do not believe it 
were possible better or more faithfully to suggest 
the sense of overwhelming sorrow produced by 
Death on these simple beings, the total lack of 
reasoning power in these rudimentary minds face to 
face with Fate. 


“au PAYS DE LA MER: VIEILLE AVEUGLE” 
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And what shall I say further of this Sozr Orageux, 
(see “Art at the Salon, Champ de Mars, 1897”), 
wherein M. Cottet shows us a crowd of young girls 
and lads and children filing along the quay in some 
little Breton town in the stormy nightfall, their faces, 
as they pass to and fro, standing out in dark sil- 
houettes against the fiery background of sky and sea ? 

And what remains to be said of his Deui/ (see 
THE Stupi0, vol. ix. page 290), which represents a 
group of women seated, as though petrified, in the 
death - chamber? They 
sit there motionless, with 
eyes fixed in mournful con- 
templation, unable to turn 
their gaze from the rigid 
form before them. 

Here and there we come 
across scenes of Breton 
life rendered with a simple 
art to which no painter 
having Brittany for his field 
had hitherto accustomed 
us. 

A beautiful thing, too, 
is the Dimanche au bord 
de la Mer—four young 
girls sitting at rest, their 
snow-white caps fluttering 
in the breeze, with the 
luminous sea for back- 
ground. Strange faces, 
these, and very primitive, 
with their large mouths, 
their strange long eyes, and 
their instinctive charm. 
The picture is nothing but 
a bit of the artist’s fancy, 
a piece of pure impres- 
sionism ; but the certainty, 
the breadth of touch, the 
honesty, the astonishing 
dexterity of the execution 
are patent to the most cur- 
sory observer. One must 
see the painting to judge 
of the freshness and the 
variety in the whites of the 
head-dresses and the pinks 
of the faces, slightly shaded 
with the blue f/ecn-air tint. 
Altogether it makes a mas- 
terly study. 

Many other canvases by 
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‘* PETITS MARCHANDS DE DATTES A LUXOR” 


to my great regret, I cannot discuss in detail here. 
It must suffice to mention the following, which form 
part of the series Au Pays de la Mer—Le Pardon de 
la Saint-Jean a Landaudec ; La Sortie de barques 
de piche a Camaret ; Vieux picheur ; Femme pauvre, 
soir @hiver; Jeunes filles et vieilles femmes ; and 
Vieille marchande de pommes, these two last-named 
pictures being particularly striking, and admirably 
rich in treatment, despite a certain hardness in 
certain parts. 

We now come to M. Cottet’s celebrated triptych. 
In the special number of THE Stupi0, entitled “ Art 
at the Paris Salons, 1898,” were reproduced the 
cartoons of this work, which marks a date in the his- 
tory of modern Frenchart. In the present number 
is published an exsemd/e reproduction from the 
original, as well as a study in colours of the central 
panel, which, while striking the keynote of the 
entire composition, must not be taken to represent 
that composition in its entire form. 

The central panel represents the Repas d Adieu 
of the sailors ; the right-hand panel shows Ce//es gui 
vrestent—that is, the women, the sweethearts, and 
the children, who stand on the cliffs, while the 
husbands, the lovers, and the brothers in the left 
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panel sail away on the wide sea, to win bread for 
those near and dear to them. These are Ceux gui 
sen vont. 

It is the whole poem of the fisherman’s life ; the 
story of his joys ever overshadowed by the grief of 
the parting soon to come ; the story of his struggles 
Their gestures, their attitudes, and 
certain 


and his woes. 
their expressions have here assumed a 
gravity. ‘They are men of few words, for the con- 
stant presence of peril, and the meditation inspired 
by the sea even in the most vulgar minds, invests 
their manners with a sort of austere melancholy. 
A peasant meal is full of noise and jollity and 
gesticulation ; but the fisherman would seem, from 
listening to the sea, to have caught the habit of 
silence. The tiller of the soil works hard for his 
livelihood, to be sure; but the fisher’s struggle 
with the waves is terrible, and full of unforeseen 


at every moment he carries his life in his 


danger 
hand. Can he ever be sure, when he kisses his 
dear ones on leaving home, that he will return and 
cross that threshold again ? 

There is in this central panel, representing the 
Farewell Feast, an air of subdued sadness. One 
these persons assembled—for the 
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divines among 
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last time, maybe—round this frugal board, a sort 
of suppressed pain, which dare not show itself, lest 
it add to the bitterness of those who are the cause 
of it all—lest it unman them. All ages are repre- 
sented here, united by ties of family or friendship. 
The old mother is in the middle ; next her, on the 
left, the betrothed pair; on her right the eldest 
son ; then a married daughter with a baby on her 
knee ; and then come relations and friends. De- 
spite the differences of age and sex and type, a 
similarity of expression reveals itself on all these 
faces—the community of ideas, the sameness of 
language, the hereditary habit of life, with the same 
cares, the same imaginings, the same fancies. How 
familiarly they all sit side by side under the same 
lamplight, in this little bare-walled room! ‘Through 
the wide window behind one looks out on the night, 
the blue night over the sea. Striking indeed—but 
in no sense melodramatic—the contrast between this 
comfortable fireside (for it is good to be here with 
all the familiar objects around one, among one’s 
own people, sheltered from storms and hardships) 
and the gloomy indifference of the elements out- 
side. 

In the left-hand panel, Zhose who Depart have 
departed indeed. They are sailing in their bark 
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on the bosom of the night—motionless they sit, 
deep in thought, dreaming of those they have left, 
those whom they may never see again—who knows ? 
And the boat glides slowly on, through the bluish 
haze, over the rippling waters, leaving a phosphores- 
cent track behind. 

On the right-hand panel we see Zhose who Re- 
main: women, young girls, and little children are 
assembled on the cliff, while the waves are beating 
against the rocks below. Sadly they gaze over the 
vast horizon, the monotonous roar of the waters 
deafening their ears, to catch a glimpse of the dear 
sails emerging from the mists out yonder; or, 
maybe, they have just said “ good-bye” after the 
farewell meal, and have turned out into the dark- 
ness to see, as best they may, their loved ones sail 
off; perhaps just to fix their eyes for one brief 
moment on the foamy track the boat has left 
behind. ‘This is the vision that fills their heart and 
eyes; this, if the loved one never return, the 
vision they will ever retain. 

Words are weak to express the beauty of work 
like this, its poignant emotion, its real grandeur. 
Based on truth itself, it rises to an extreme degree 
of intensity ; and how simple the means employed ! 
Nothing “romantic,” nothing “literary” here ; 
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(dn the Luxembourg Museum) 
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everything has been achieved in this memorable 
work by genuinely plastic methods—by scrupulously 
expressive draughtsmanship, by colouring of extra- 
ordinary harmony, by a scheme of composition 
which, while perfectly well balanced, is yet full of 
spontaneity and life. It is this sense of life par- 
ticularly which institutes the triptych’s highest 
beauty ; and to this is added that force which 
springs from entire unity. There was danger here 
of falling into the obvious error manifest in most 
large canvases of to-day—over-diffuseness of matter. 
But M. Cottet is equipped with too much logic 
to fall into such a trap. Moreover, he derives 
his inspiration from too direct a source—from 
Nature and from Life themselves. This unity to 
which I have alluded M. Cottet achieved in the 
most natural way, by giving a common horizon of 
blue sea and sky and atmosphere to the three 
portions of his scheme. The sea and the sky form 
the Zeit motif of his work ; they mingle with all the 
rest ; they are at once the base and the summit, 
the starting-point and the goal. It is, as it were, 
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a strongly marked rhythm running through the 
intricacies of a symphony. 

This word symphony leads me instinctively to a 
comparison which those who know Cottet’s work 
intimately will, I think, consider apt, one which I 
hope will not be displeasing to the artist himself. 
There is in his painting—take the triptych, for 
instance, in which he reveals himself most fully— 
something closely knit, something penetrating, which 
may well be likened to the texture of some power- 
ful symphony. Its orchestration is clever, compact, 
and complete, but in no way overloaded; very 
rich and clear, well within the grasp of the unini- 
tiated, yet overflowing with delicious effects which 
the expert will relish. One cannot take Cottet’s 
work and compare one part of it favourably or un- 
favourably with another. It is all one, and he has no 
idea of regarding it otherwise. When he succeeds 
in surrounding his figures with a concentrated ex- 
pressive atmosphere, it is due to his extraordinary 
sense of relative values, to his subtle colour-weav- 


ing. This, it may be objected, is not particularly 
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difficult, is simple indeed, when one uses the 
sombre colour schemes, the black tones so largely 
affected by M. Cottet. I have been expecting 
this objection for a long time past. 

Certain critics and painters have, indeed, not 
seldom accused him of painting darkly. If this 
objection were simply levelled at an individual 
preference on the part of the artist for somewhat 
sombre colour schemes and dark effects, it would 
not be worth discussing, for no one has the right 
to dictate to an artist on the subject of this or that 
special peculiarity by which he may obtain this or 


that particular effect ; moreover, in this special 
respect, how can M. Cottet be blamed if, in striv- 


ing to render as impressive as possible a country 
such as Brittany, with all its old traditions, its primi- 
tive manners, its mysticism, its air of wildness and 
fatality, if, having to evoke the spirit of the soil 
and of its people, he should choose its most im- 
acted 
most strongly upon his own sensibility? The 
essential point is that his manner of realising his 


pressive manifestations, those which have 


work is in adequate accordance with the very spirit 


of its subject. Condemn him who will for loving 
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the greyish skies, the twilight shades, or other 
among his sad and. melancholy mofifs ; but let no 
one complain if he choose to paint the fleeting 
passage of the storm-cloud, or the inside of a 
church during a burial, or a group of women 
seated in a feel 
aggrieved that he should not handle subjects such 


death - chamber; let no one 
as these with a bright and joyous brush ! 

For is he one whit inferior as a colourist on this 
not excel in realising the 


account? Does he 


subtlest gradations of light, in harmonising and 
- with 


balancing his tones, in grouping his “ values ” 


all possible skill and boldness? There are those 
who say to him, “ You are right indeed in painting 
dark ;” while others reproach him with this very 
fact. The truth is there is neither right nor wrong 
about the matter; it is an insult to an artist of 
this calibre to suggest that he is capable of any 
such narrow bias. People seem to forget that he 
can paint brightly or sombrely just as the subject 
suggests. Do they not remember the radiant 
works from his brush inspired by his travels in 
Egypt (1894)? Have they forgotten that he brought 
back from Italy in 1896 a series of Vues de Venise 
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et de Chioggia, sparkling with rich limpidity, which 
he exhibited at the “ Art Nouveau”? And what of 
his set of Paysages Savoyards (1897) ? 

Is he a greater colourist in these clear and 
brilliant works than in those of darker and deeper 
scheme? Who would venture to assert it ? 

Doubtless to the ignorant or the prejudiced, who 
judge works of art from preconceived ideas, these 
Venetian landscapes and these Oriental studies, 
quivering with light and brightness, will appeal more 
effectively, as realising the narrow conception of the 
majority as to what constitutes a colourist. 

Works like the Petits marchands de dattes a Luxor, 
the Femmes fellah dans le cimetitre d’ Assouan, or 
the Marché aux huiles a Assiout—to name but a few 
among many—will, however, impress and fascinate 
one more, from the point of view of pure colour, 
than those just referred to, great though their 
power may be. That their artistic worth is, never- 
theless, in no way inferior may unhesiiatingly be 
asserted. 

M. Cottet’s conception of the East was not 
appreciated at the outset. He sees things so per- 
sonally that he is bound to offend when he shows 
his productions for the first time. 
accustomed to an Orient so conventional, so im- 
maculate, so uniformly radiant, that we were greatly 
surprised at the lifelike scenes and characters 
he brought back with him. 
shocking ! 

As to his scenes of Venice and Chioggia, and 
his impressions of Savoy and the Lake of Geneva 

the latter particularly—they deserve to occupy a 
foremost place in the record of his achievements. 


We have grown 


The truth is always 


As always, he is independent and honest in his 
vision and in his interpretation of his feelings ; and 
he never fails to give us the fullest and the live- 
liest realisation in his power, rising generally to 
the height whence great work proceeds. 

How utterly wrong, then, to regard him merely as 
an impressionist ! He is far more than that, for he 
is not of those who are content with a hasty im- 
pression of things. 
plished he has aimed otherwise and higher. 


In his work hitherto accom- 
His 
desire is, I repeat, to be a painter, a real painter, a 
painter of expression ; to seize, not the passing 
aspects of Nature, but her permanent forms ; by 
dint of labour and anxious research, all too rare 
nowadays, to penetrate, by direct observation, 
into the very secrets of the soul, into the heart 
of hearts of humanity itself; to vivify and to 
inspire his art thereby; to extract the Spirit of 


Truth, instead of merely copying it; and thereby 
to succeed in producing a manifestation of that 
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Truth higher and more general than would other- 
wise be possible. 

Such, unless I am deceived, is the ideal of this 
noble artist. One need fear no failure in him, no 
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betrayal of our confidence in order to secure 
success more brilliant and more striking. The 
honours he has won this year with his triptych have 
secured for him the admiration of the intelligent 
and sensitive public, with that of his confréres who 


are his peers. What more can he want ? 
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Among those who are now preparing the way 
for the glorious future of our French School there 
is none on whom we have more right to count than 
M. Charles Cottet. He is not the man to dash our 
hopes ! 


GABRIEL MOUREY. 


EXTILE PATTERNS FROM 
SUFFOLK ROOD-SCREENS. 
BY EDWARD F. STRANGE. 


THE development of pattern is one of 

the most interesting problems with which 

a student of the history of art has to grapple, and 
toc often it is one of the least productive of satis- 
factory results. The evidences of the circumstances 
under which any particular class of ornament was 
first used ; of its symbolism, of its earlier applica- 
tions even, are, as a rule, so slight, the danger of 
exaggerating the value of coincidences so great, 
that it is hardly ever safe to formulate a too definite 


theory. The true attitude is that of the sceptic, 
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and the inquirer should only allow himself to be 
convinced against his will. 

But these examinations are on this account by 
no means to be neglected. By the mere marshal- 
ling of facts and examples apparently related to 
each other some results can generally be arrived 
at, interesting and suggestive, if not final; and, in 
these days, when the practice of the so-called lower 
arts seems to be again showing signs of life, the 
archeologist may fully justify his existence and 
methods by the amount of forgotten material he 
turns up for the benefit of the craftsmen of his 
own time. 


In the instance we are to consider 


certain patterns from the robes of the representa 


present 


tions of saints on two typical Suffolk rood-screens 


—those of Randworth and Southwold. The 


drawings were made in the latter case by Mr. 


George Wardle in 1865, and in the former by Mr. 
W. T. Cleoburey in 1897, for the South Kensington 
Museum, where at the time of writing they are 
exhibited with many others. The 
selves, with their paintings, belong to about the 
the fifteenth 
They 


screens them- 


middle of 
century. are of 
much 
the 
the 
The 


paintings were executed in 


carved wood—now 


mutilated—and have 
character general in 
Eastern Counties. 
oil colours on a ground or 
priming of carbonate of 
calcium (as appears from 
an analysis made by Mr. 
N. A. O. Mackenzie), and 
in the ornamental details 
—though not in the figures 

a comparatively high 
relief was obtained which 
must have greatly added to 
the brilliancy of the effect. 
The execution of the figure 
subjects varies considerably 
in merit. In the best ex 
amples it is of the highest 
excellence; and the un- 
doubted portraiture to be 
met with (the head of the 
fromthe 


Ape stle Jude 


screen at Cawston is a 
good specimen) must have 
been executed by artists 


who, if now unidentified, 
were quite of the first class. 
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The subsidiary decoration consisted of arrangements 
of sprigs of flowers, the sacred monograms and 
similar ornaments having evidently been worked out 
with the help of stencils or some similar device ; but 
our present interest lies with the beautiful and often 
well-preserved patterns of the robes in which the 
saints are arrayed. 

As will be seen by a reference to Fig. 1, the 
patterns are taken from the robes of the various 
saints represented on the screens, and from a 
record of the gorgeous brocades of silk and gold 
in use during the Middle Ages, especially for 
sacerdotal vestments. Although they vary in- 
finitely in detail, there is a striking uniformity of 
general treatment which at once and easily refers 
them to their place of origin—Italy and Sicily . 
and thus accounts for the Oriental skill in distribu. 
tion as well as for the educated conventionality of 
the forms used—in itself an evidence that they 





FIG. 3.—DIAPER ON THE ROBES OF SS. PAUL AND 
MATTHEW. 
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FIG. 4.—-DIAPER ON THE ALB OF ST, THOMAS 
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are the product of a carefully developed school of 
design of some antiquity and not the product 
of any self-taught local industry. Fig. 2 is, indeed, 
strongly impregnated with Persian influence, and 
its heraldic treatment of the lion is as remarkable 
as the extreme simplicity of the Convention to 
which the palm-tree has been reduced. But in 
Fig. 3 we find, with its more complex arrangement 
of the repeat, that the animals—again a lion, and a 
spaniel attacking a water-fowl—are treated less 
broadly and more as so much mere decorative 
filling with little relation to the rest of the design. 
The floral details, however, show an ingenious 
and consistent growth, and the flower-bearing vine, 
if we may call it so, is composed with great skill 
and effect. Fig. 5 is again suggestive of the chase, 
the subject being a hawk in the act of striking a 


rabbit. In this case the repeat is also a simple 


one, but it is interesting to note the purely Persian 
form at the junction of the ogee-shaped compart- 
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ments into which the vine-like growth is distributed. 
This detail occurs in several of the other patterns 
illustrated, varying in the treatment until in Fig. 10 
it almost approaches the flower of the pink ; but 
nowhere else is its use—independent of any sug- 


gestion of growth—so formal and characteristically 


Oriental. ‘The triple fruit borne by the vine sup- 
plies a rich variation to the simplicity of the central 
figures and is placed with great skill. 

The examples shown in Figs. 4, 6, 9, and 10 make 
up an interesting group in which the main element is 
a bunch of flowers generally arranged in conjunc- 
tion with a well-known form which suggests some- 
times a thistle, sometimes an artichoke, sometimes 
a pomegranate. In Fig. 4 this is placed within, 
and, indeed, occurs as a growth from, the vine which 
encloses it; but in Fig. 6 the details are treated 
more formally, and with a suggestion of construc- 


tion rather than growth. Fig. g will be seen to be 
in all essentials the same pattern as Fig. 4, although 
the formality again completely changes the general 
result and produces an effect quite different from 
that obtained on the Southwold screen. In Figs. 6 
and 1o it will be noticed that the nosegay consists 
of cut flowers tied with a ribbon and used quite 
independently. 

The two examples shown in Figs. 8 and 11 are 
remarkable for the increased prominence given to 
the indented form on which the floral centre is 
placed. In the earlier specimens this was compara- 
tively subordinate ; but it now assumes a much 
greater relative importance—not, it must be ad- 
mitted, with any compensating gain of beauty. 
But in Fig. 12 the whole of the framework dis- 
appears and we have a diaper consisting of the simple 
fruit—here, undoubtedly, the split pomegranate— 


FIG §.—DETAIL FROM RANDWORTH SCREEN 
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and leaf used in a highly conventional manner, and 
depending for its effect on the massing of its 
colours rather than on its form. 

The specimen, Fig. 7, is remarkable in many 
ways. It is an extremely beautiful diaper in which 
great richness is obtained by a simple but inge- 
nious repetition. It should be compared with the 
pattern from the robes of SS. Paul and Matthew at 
Southwold (Fig. 3), with the vine of which it will 
be found to be identical as far as its elements go. 

A detailed analysis of the patterns has been 
somewhat insisted on because one of the beauties 
of this set will be seen to lie in the great variety of 
results obtained by variants of a few simple 
themes: and no more valuable exercise can be 
set to the student of design than the problem 
which has thus unconsciously been worked out by 
the old craftsman who invested a portion of his 
brains and manual dexterity in the decoration of 


FIG. 6.-—DIAPER ON THE ALB OF ST. PETER 
SOUTHWOLD SCREEN 
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FIG. 7.—DETAIL FROM RANDWORTH SCREEN 


these screens. He—for it is pretty certain that 
both were the production of one man, or, at all 
events, one workshop—invented nothing. Certain 
stock patterns of Byzantine or Oriental origin and 
Mediterranean type had come into his hands. 
They can be traced in detail from the fine fabrics 
of Lucca and Sicily at the end of the twelfth and 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to 
the early paintings by Van Eyck, Memlinc, and 
Roger Van Der Weyden, in the fifteenth. They 
reached England in the first half of the latter 
period, probably at the hands of Dutch or Flemish 
artists ; indeed, it is suggested that panels of this 
kind. were actually painted in the Low Countries 
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ornament, and were doubtless copied, in the first 
place, from actual vestments in the treasury of 
some ecclesiastical institution. 

It is not possible to dismiss this subject without 
a word on the possible symbolism of the devices 
used. This, however, is dangerous ground for the 
theorist. The temptation to argue back to apparent 
origins and to discover hidden meanings in mere 
coincidences is always great in ecclesiastical art, 
and it must not be too easily encouraged. For 
instance, in these very cases the lion in Figs. 2 and 
3 might well suggest the Lion of Judah—and it is 
always possible that the selection of it by the old 
monks for the purpose may have been influenced 
by some such consideration — if the travelling 
craftsman gave them a set of patterns to choose 
from. But when it is taken in connection with the 
hunting subjects of purely secular nature, one sees 
the weakness of the theory. And a study of early 
Persian ornament in which similar scenes abound 
gives a much easier and more satisfactory solution 
of the question. The spaniel in Fig. 3 certainly 
suggests a touch of local colour. Similarly, with 
the floral ornament, the Fruit/ul Vine and the split 
pomegranate were assuredly used in early Christian 
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FIG. I10.—DIAPER ON THE ALB OF 
ST. ANDREW. SOUTHWOLD SCREEN 


and exported to the 
Zastern Counties to be 
there fitted into their 
places. But in the two 
instances under consider- 
ation the decoration of 
the constructive portions 
of the screens shows such 
unity that the whole must 
have been done at one 
time, though, doubtless, 
by an artist of Nether- 
landish nationality. 

We must, however, bear 
in mind that the patterns 
belong historically to the 
earlier period. They have 
little or nothing in com- 
mon with contemporary FIG. II.—DETAIL FROM RANDWORTH SCREEN 
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FIG. 12,—DETAII 


symbolic art—but the Tree of Life symbol is one 
of the oldest in the world’s history, and we must 
look upon the symbolism as rather added to already 
existent forms than having been the source of them. 
Though this fact does not in the least detract from 
the feeling of reverence, which must have inspired 
the good and careful work so typical of a time 
when great artists were mere honest tradesmen: 
unknown save by their unsigned and unadvertised 
craftsmanship—their names written in no higher 
roll of fame than the scanty account-books which 
sometimes recorded the payment of their wages. 

In looking at these designs as a whole, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the curious modernity 
of them. Is it possible that in this early school- 


FROM RANDWORTH SCREEN 


taking the word in its broad- 
est sense and not confining 
it merely to the eastern 
counties screen-paintings 

that we are to find the im- 
mediate inspiration of much 
of the best modern English 
decoration? One might 
almost expect Fig. 7 to have 
come from a book-cover not 
ten years old, and Fig. 5 
from a wall-paper whose age 
was little greater. If not, 
it is gratifying to be able 
to think that our modern 
methods of study in the 
matter of design have un- 
consciously led us back to 
the beautiful productions of 
the Middle Ages; though, 
unhappily, the restrictions 
of trade requirements limit 
their reproduction to cheap 
printing and weaving instead 
of the fine old brocades of 
Still, to have 
achieved the designs is no 
If we can 


the original. 


small matter. 
train our aristocracy to the 
appreciation of good work- 
manship, doubtless crafts- 
men will soon be found to 
do justice to the designer— 
and as in old time—for a 
singularly moderate wage. 
No man with work to do 
desires more than a decent 
living which will enable him 
to carry it out as he best 
can; his content with the labour that he loves is 
not a matter for the market. 
EDWARD F. STRANGE. 


N AMERICAN PAINTER: 
ABBOTT H. THAYER. BY 
MRS. ARTHUR BELL (N. 
D’ANVERS). 

Ir is with considerable diffidence that the pre- 
sent writer approaches the subject of the work of 
Abbott Thayer, who in the opinion of his fellow- 
countrymen takes very high rank amongst American 
artists, and is recoghised by European critics as a 
singularly gifted interpreter of human nature. 
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In his pictures, all too few, and produced at 
intervals all too wide for his many admirers, the 
keynote of the technique is simplicity, and the 
most striking characteristic of the subjects their 
deep spiritual significance. The self-evident propo- 
sition that in a work of art it is the individuality of 
the author of that work which is the most impor- 
tant factor is well illustrated, for everything from the 
hand of Abbott Thayer is imbued with the dignity 
and simplicity of the artist's own temperament, 
combined with a delicacy of intuition into the 
inner life of humanity which wins the spectator 
from all thought of details or accessories, bringing 
him into direct touch with the very ego of the 
subject, whether that subject be a sleeping child, a 
maiden looking out from the threshold of life with 
the eager innocent curiosity of the neophyte, or a 
fellow artist already worn with the conflict between 
the real and the ideal. The work done by Abbott 
Thayer is, in a word, such as could only be pro- 
duced by one who has suffered much and thought 
deeply on the problems of humanity, who has 
striven to pierce through the veil hiding the here- 
after, and who does not look upon death as the 
end of all things, but rather as the awakening to a 
higher life. 

Although he has achieved considerable success 


PORTRAIT OF T. MILLIE DOW BY ABBOTT H. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS DOW BY ABBOTT H. THAYER 


as a landscape painter, it is his portraits, revealing 
as they do his insight into human nature, which 
place Abbott Thayer in the first rank ; his colour 
sense is delicate, he has no mannerisms, and his 
pictures appeal to every one with a charm difficult 
indeed to analyse, but which haunts the memory of 
those who know them. 

One of the earliest pictures to attract general 
attention was the small canvas called S/eep, ex- 
hibited first in the Dudley Gallery, London, and 
later, in the National Academy, New York. Only 
an infant in a cot with her arms tightly clasped 
round a puppy, both fast asleep, painted in sombre 
grey tones, yet breathing forth the very atmosphere 
of the land in which the spirits of the two friends 
are wandering, where all things are, yet are not. 
Delicately but strongly handled, with no accessories 
to heighten the effect, the little gem delighted every 
one, the merest tyro in art criticism recognising its 
pathetic beauty. 

Something of the same repose, but in this case 
the repose of arrested action, characterises the 
work known as Crossing the Ferry, one of the 
very few pictures from the artist’s hand which is 
crowded with figures. Painted in Paris, but ex- 
hibited first in New York, this fine composition 
marked a considerable advance in technique and 
is remarkable for its skilful drawing and richness of 
colouring. The horses in the foreground, especially, 
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are masterly studies, and the individual character- 
istics of the various toilers on the way to their 
work through the chill mists of the morning, are 
revealed, as it were, unconsciously. 

It was not until he had worked for some little 
time in Paris that Abbott Thayer began to make 
portrait-painting his speciality. In 1880 was ex- 
hibited, in New York, a Portrait of a Young Girl 
with a bunch of daisies at her breast. Painted 
with a simplicity equal to that of S/eef, it has yet 
that distinct individuality which proves it to be as 
faithful a likeness as it is an ideal embodiment of 
maidenhood, bringing out all that was best and 
highest in the character of its subject. It was 
followed in pretty rapid succession by various 
other portraits, including one of the artist’s friend 
and fellow-student in Paris, Thomas Millie Dow, 


‘*MOTHER AND CHILD” 


FROM A PAINTING BY 


(By permission of Messrs. Curtis and Cameron, New York) 
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whose poetic work was reviewed in a former 
number of the Srupio, and the Portrait of a 
Lady standing by her Horse, in which was noticed 
a considerable change in style, the handling having 
gained in delicacy without any loss of strength. 

It in 1886 that were exhibited the two 
works, more widely known perhaps, than any others 
outside the artist’s native country: the Mother 
and Child and the Ange/, the former portraits 
of Abbott Thayer’s second child and his mother, 
the latter an idealised likeness of his eldest 
daughter who, as an infant, had unconsciously 
posed for S/eep. 

In the Mother and Child, perhaps the most 
pathetic and at the same time the most ideal of 
all the artist’s pictures, the mother’s face is full of 
an infinite compassion, with an intuition into suffer- 

ing which raises her above 
a mere typical human 
mother caressing her child, 
while the lovely boy looks 
out of the picture with 
an expression of innocence 
which goes straight to the 
heart. 

The Angel was exhibited 
first in New York and later 
at the Exposition Universelle 
of 1889 in Paris, where it 
was awarded the 
medal. Exquisite in model- 
ling, it is pure and delicate 
in colour, the face full of 
indefinable charm, the eyes 
lit up with the radiance of 
another and a better world. 
The wings, almost meeting 
over the head, are of a 
lustrous white, faintly flecked 
here and there with an iri- 

Soft and 
light though they are, how- 


was 


bronze 


descent gleam. 


ever, they yet convey the 
idea of sufficient strength to 
bear the pure visitant back 
to her heavenly home, and 
the white arms 
the wings are stretched out 


balancing 


with a gesture expressive of 
an absolutely frank and 
childlike character, innocent 
of all knowledge of evil. 

In 1889 were also exhi- 
bited the Portrait of a Young 
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“THE VIRGIN ENTHRONED ” FROM A PAINTING BY 


(By permission of Mr. J. M. Lears) 


Girl and Brother and Sister, in both of which his 
children were again the artist’s inspiration. In 
the former the angel, her wings laid aside and her 
features a little older and a little sadder for her two 
years’ further experience of the earth life, looks out 
at the spectator with an expression of quiet pathos, 
whilst in the latter she is seen with the brother, 
now four years old, who posed for the infant in 
the Mother and Child. 

Painted soon after the Arother and Sister, the 
well-known fortrait of a Lady in a Yellow Dress 
showed a yet further advance in insight into human 
nature, for not only has the artist painted the veil 
of flesh, he has also revealed the very soul of his 
subject. Particularly worthy of note is the way in 


which the light, falling full 
upon the face from above, 
is managed, and the various 
details of the costume are 
subordinated to the general 
effect. 

The various portraits of 
other sitters, however, such 
as that just described and 
the one of a child standing 
against a background of 
delicately painted flowers, 
deeply interesting and un- 
doubtedly valuable as they 
are, fail to arouse the same 
enthusiasm as did what may 
be called the series of 
idealised presentments of 
the artist’s own children 
which, beginning with the 
Brother and Child, culmin 
ated in the Virgin En 
throned and A Virgin, ex- 
hibited, one in 1892, the 
other in 1898. Not only 
are these beautiful crea 
tions the realisation of ideal 
womanhood, maidenhood, 
and boyhood, they are a 
poem of life, and of that 
family love which, of all 
things human, is nearest 
akin to the divine. 

In the Virgin Enthroned, 
as unique in its way as 
the Ange/, Abbott Thayer’s 
elder daughter, now grown 
to woman’s estate, figures as 


ABBOTT H. THAYER 


the embodiment of ideal 
motherhood, with a child on either hand: that on 
the left representing the Infant Saviour, looking out 
of the picture with a charming expression of 
innocence, that on the right gazing up into the 
Virgin’s face in rapt devotion. This fine com- 
position, now the property of Mr. J. M. Lears, 
of Boston, U.S.A., inspired the beautiful anony- 
mous sonnet quoted below, which aptly describes 


its spiritual significance : 


No sorrow knowing, hath the heart of sorrow 

Recondite in her eyes ; while Mary’s grace 

For pity of to-day, of all the morrow 

Turns her new joy to pity in her face 

So new announced to her of earth removed. 

Shimmers a mist of tears before her sight, 
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Not seen yet understood, renounced yet loved 

All strength and pity shown in high brave light. 
For she hath looked upon the front of God 

Her eyes are stilled, her lips have touched the rod. 
Foreknowing His will, of mercy sure, 

They offer her earth’s flower as it dies. 

She sits with folded hands, but in her eyes 

The infinite compassion of the pure.” 

A Virgin represents three figures, the same as 
those in the Virgin Enthroned, and in spite of the 
hasty execution of certain details, is a yet more 
remarkable creation than were its predecessors, so 
intense is the ethereal force of expression with which 
the Virgin and her companions seem to be rushing 
through the world, radiating forth purity, faith, hope, 
and love, as they go. 

In 1894, the artist’s chief work was the finely 
conceived mural decoration in the Bowdon College, 


’ 


** BROTHER AND SISTER’ 
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FROM A PAINTING BY ABBOTT H. 
(By permission of Messrs. Curtis and Cameron, New York) 


Brunswick, Maine: a fresco representing Florence, 
and forming one of four lunettes, the other three 
subjects being Athens, by John La Farge; Rome, 
by Elihu Vedder; and Venice, by Kenyon Cox. 
In Florence the spirit of the Old Masters seems 
to live again; for it combines the deep religious 
feeling which characterised so much of their work, 
with something of the same simplicity of design. 
The winged figure of the central group checks the 
eagerness of the little ones leaning confidingly against 
her, to respond to the invitation of the kneeling sup- 
pliants on either side ; these latter recall the saints 
and donors so constantly introduced in altar frescoes, 
yet they are thoroughly modern in treatment. 

In Caritas, which, for the present at least, 
closes the series of religious pictures, the figures 
are the same as those in Florence, though the pose 

is slightly different. Stand- 
ing against a background of 
green vines, in her gracefully 
falling Greek robes, the 
maiden who — symbolises 
Charity, or rather 
stretches out her beautifully 
moulded arms over the 
charming nude children, who 
seem rather to balance and 
support the central figure 
than to need any help from 
her, so chubby and firm are 
their rounded limbs, so full of 
happiness their baby faces. 
Abbott HendersonThayer, 
the son of Dr. WilliamThayer, 
was born in Boston, U.S.A., 
in 1849, and was brought up 
at Dorchester, a little village 
near his native city, where 
he remained until he was 
eighteen, leading a happy 
unconventional life, and win- 
ning a familiarity with nature 
which has stood him in good 
stead in his art career. He 
began to draw and paint 


love, 


before he was ten years old, 
and some of his studies of 
birds at that early age were 
very true to life. From the 
age of fifteen to eighteen he 
was a day pupil in the Chan- 
cery Hall School at Boston 
but he worked between 
whiles at painting, receiving 
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ally led to that series of 
observations and _ experi- 
ments which resulted in 
the discovery of a hitherto 
unsuspected law _ con- 
nected with the protective 
colouration of animals, 
which has now’ won 
for him __ recognition 
amongst zoologists as an 
original observer and an 
important contributor to 
natural science. Any 
description of this  dis- 
covery would be out of 
place in an art magazine, 
but it may be added that 
the principle involved is 
that the gradation in the 
colouring of animals is 
the real cause of the phe- 
nomenon of protective 
colouration. Through the 
later years of his art career, 
forming as it were a strong 
undercurrent in his life, 
Abbott Thayer cherished 
the ambition of getting 
naturalists to recognise 
ae 7” the discovery he had made, 
but he found few to agree 
with him. Now at last, 


= sel cell however, he has_ been 


‘“THE ANGEL” FROM A PAINTING BY 


(By permission of Messrs. Curtis and Cameron, New York) 


some instruction from a jeweller of Dorchester, who 
had a studio in connection with his shop and was 
clever at drawing animals. 

The young Abbott soon began to earn a little 
money by painting dog-portraits, for which he was 
paid at first ten dollars only, but before he left 
school he received as much as fifty dollars each. 
His parents wished him to become an engineer 
and entered his name for the Massachusetts Tech- 
nological Institute, but his love of art was too 
strong to be resisted, and in 1869 he was allowed 
to take a studio in Brooklyn, where he devoted 
himself entirely to painting. The summer he still 
spent in the country, and during the winter he 
worked several hours daily at copying from the 
antique and making studies of the animals in 
Central Park, New York. 

It was probably these early studies that eventu- 


allowed to put up both in 
the Oxford and Cambridge 
Museums, and in that of 
South Kensington, a permanent demonstration of 


ABBOTT H. THAYER 


his theory, a success which elates him perhaps as 
much as any of the triumphs of his brush. 

Though no hint had yet been given of his future 
celebrity in science or in art, Abbott Thayer soon 
became known in New York as an animal painter, 
but he was too good a judge to be at all satisfied 
with his own work, and soon after his marriage in 
1875 he decided to go to Paris, then, as now, 
the eagerly desired goal of American art students. 
This resolve showed no little courage, for his 
means were small and the journey to the French 
capital made a formidable reduction in his slender 
resources. 

The young couple took a room at the top of 
an hotel in the Avenue Victoria, much frequented 
by English-speaking artists, and Abbott worked 
steadily for four winters in the Ecole des Beaux 
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Arts under Géréme. His fellow-students soon 
recognised not only his genius but his unique 
personality, and over those who were fortunate 
enough to be admitted to his intimacy, he exercised 
a great influence not only on their art but on the 
spirit in which they faced the problems of life, for 
Abbott Thayer is one of those who does his work 
faithfully and honestly, not as a mere means of 
winning fame, but simply to do the best which it is in 
him to do, in all reverence and simplicity. It is, no 
doubt, to some extent true, as an American critic 
has claimed, that the successful artist took nothing 
back from Paris which he had not carried with 
him, but he left behind him after his four years’ 
residence there a legacy of memories to his fellow- 
students, still held sacred by many of them, of a 
genius unspoiled either by his early struggles or his 
later success. 

The pictures sent home by Abbott Thayer from 
Paris during his exile there were received with 
genuine enthusiasm by art critics, and on his return 
to New York in 1879 his position as one of the 
leaders in the rising American School was fully 


assured. Since then the exhibition of his various 





works has been one of the chief events of the art 
year, and his paintings are invariably accorded a 
place of honour in American galleries. 


HE DECORATION OF THE 
MUSEE DES BEAUX-ARTS 
AT NEUCHATEL. 


THE artistic developments which had 
their origin in the republics and localised govern- 
ments of Italy are well known to the readers of 
THE Stup10. What is not so well known is the 
stimulus given to artistic endeavour in Switzerland 
from the similar cause of localised governments. 
The most evident result of this is the creation of a 
series of museums devoted either to the historical 
collection of local art or to a collection of modern 
paintings by the local painters, or to both together. 
Each town of some size has already, or will have, its 
musée, and Neuchatel, a town of some fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, has a building devoted wholly to 
an historical collection and to pictures, and which 
to a large extent symbolises the collective life of 
the locality. Many a town in England of ten 
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PART OF THE VAULT IN RELIEF 
PLASTER, WITH CLOISONNE ON 
ARCH MOULDINGS. MOULDED BY 
PAUL ROBERT 
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times the size of Neuchatel might be proud of the 
result of the public spirit of the inhabitants of this 
little lake-side city at the foot of the Juras. The 
musée in question has a series of picture galleries 
above and historical galleries below, and the two 
are connected by a staircase and vestibule which 
occupy a central block of the whole height of the 
building between wings on either side. 

Three very large panels were provided for paint- 
ings around the staircase, and the whole was left 
in white for subsequent treatment. ‘These pictures 


were executed by Monsieur Paul Robert (son of 
Auréle Robert), who has produced one of the most 
important and conscientious works executed in 
Switzerland. These pictures produced an enthu- 
siasm among the artistic public which translated 


BAYS DECORATED IN REPOUSSE PAPER. 
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PILASTERS, ARCH-MOULDINGS AND 
CORNICE IN CLOISONNE AND BRONZE 


at Neuchatel 


itself into the desire to increase their effectiveness 
by the execution of the whole decoration : the 
public spirit already so evident found the means, 
and M. Robert was charged to complete the work. 
Mr. Clement Heaton was at the time at Neuchatel, 
and whilst making various water-colours from the 
flora of the district had executed a work in cloi- 
sonné to complete a decoration for a church in 
Ireland. M. Robert, who had from the first en- 
couraged Mr. Heaton to continue his researches in 
cloisonné, seeing from the effect of the work men- 
tioned that this art had been so developed beyond 
the cruder stages of the commencement as to be a 
practical means at disposal, invited him to colla- 
borate in the work entrusted to him. 

In the working out of the scheme two ideas were 
discussed : a general color- 
ation contrasting with the 
main tones of the pictures, 
which should be separate 
therefrom and “frame” 
them, or a harmony of 
analogous colours which 
should continue their 
tonality and blend the 
whole _ together. The 
latter was chosen, and the 
result has justified the 
choice. The pictures are 
a part of the scheme of 
the whole, and a sense 
of rest is given by the 
obvious unity, while the 
interest of the contrast- 
ing materials is accentu- 
ated. 

The prevailing tone of 
the pictures is a combina- 
tion of blue, white, and 
grey. They, together with 
the corresponding panels, 
are surrounded by a geo- 
metrical border in blue, 
green, and grey, which 
forms a transition to the 
pilasters and archivolts out- 
side the border, of which 
the prevailing tone is full 
dark green. The border, 
pilasters, archivolts, and 
cornice are all executed in 
cloisonné on copper. The 
motif of the pilasters 
consists of a garland of 
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FRIEZE OF VAULT IN COLOURED 
the principal foliage found in the forests around 
Neuchatel, thus completing the local idea of the 
pictures. The leaves are of various tones of 
greens and yellow-greens tied with full blue rib- 
bons on a blue ground, and dark green bordering. 
This dark green continues throughout the archi- 
volts and cornice, and elsewhere where the cloi- 
sonné has been used. 

The chief characteristic of the cloisonné is its 
unity of effect ; its surface is mat polished, and the 
metal lines of the cloisons are visible throughout 
the whole. 

Its texture has a sense of hardness and solidity 
which fits it for the architectural parts, while in 
colour it combines admirably with the paintings. 
It would be difficult to find any other material 
which would do this. 


A. Pine 


RELIEF WITH MASCARONS IN FAIENCE 


The panels of cloisonné 
(on copper) were screwed 
in place, the edges and 
returns were covered with 
repoussé bronze, 
treated with a warm patina, 
gave the necessary com- 
plementary tone without 
the use of gold, and com- 
pleted the metallic element 
of the cloison lines. 

These lines are of hand- 
bent metal-work, and every 
part has in consequence 
a certain value, and the 
colour is so disposed in 
them as to form a constant 
play of gradations and 
“chatoyance” of colour 
which takes away all harsh- 
ness of effect. 

Above the arches was 
a low vault and small 
skylight, now removed, 
and the present vault, lofty 
and of a sweeping curve, 
was constructed with 
special provision for its 
decoration. The effect 
desired was a broad grey- 
blue expanse carrying on 
the character of the pic 
tures, and panels in plaster, 
coloured in the mass, were 
made in low linear relief 
of the same character as 
the cloisonné below, and 
so framed as to make joints which would form part 
of the scheme of ornament. 

These panels, screwed into position, were re- 
lieved from monotony by the use of faience in 
minute pieces, which, embedded in the plaster, are 
seen as sparkling glints in the mat ground. The 
stars on the ground, the fleurons and ribbons on 
the mouldings, the heart-shaped pieces imme- 
diately over the archivolts were so formed, and all 
were made on the spot in tones harmonised by 
repeated trials. 

The frieze round the skylight is in linear relief 
also, but of richer tones of blue, green, and yellow. 
The mascarons are also in faience, made with the 
glaze in use from the fourteenth century until now, 
but rendered slightly opaque. The quality of this 
glaze is remarkable for its softness of effect. 
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The large pieces of relief between the arches 
below were modelled by M. Robert on the spot, 
cast in plaster therefrom, and brought into harmony 
with the rest by forming a gradation from the full 
colour of the cloisonné below to the lighter colour 
above. 

The illustrations were taken before the large 
panels corresponding to those occupied by the 
pictures were dealt with. It was somewhat difficult 
to know what to do with them, as, had painting 
been resorted to, it would have necessitated doing 
more pictures. Yet the same weight of colour had 
to be given, and the fuller colour of the archi- 
tectural lines in cloisonné respected. The difficulty 
was met by the use of another material, a relief- 
paper in /inear relief, which Mr. Heaton had been 


GENERAL VIEW OF VAULT AT ANGLE BETWEEN THE PICTURES 
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developing concurrently with the work for the 
Musée. 

A close study of ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, and Byzantine works, as well as of all that 
are derived from them, including much of the best 
medizeval work, had led Mr. Heaton to suppose 
that the relief in round boss which we are so accus- 
tomed to see everywhere was of Roman origin, and 
that the nations whose works have the greatest 
refinement, coupled with the use of colour, worked 
on the principle of relief in lines or edges—in fact, 
the very opposite of what we are accustomed to do. 
M. Robert did not hesitate to adopt the use of the 
paper executed on this principle, as it afforded a 
means, when glued to the wall-surface, of giving a 
beautiful texture otherwise unattainable, which yet 
allows polychromatic treat- 
ment. The forests and 
marshes were consulted, 
and the alliance between 
colour and relief of texture 
found to be general in 
plant-form : and the relief 
as used in this paper is but 
a souvenir in art of every- 
day fact in nature. 

The panels were not 
intended to be a feature, 
hence a confused non- 
assertive design was de- 
sirable. What could be 
better for a town among 
the vineyards than the 
vine? So the vine, the 
old, time-worn vine, yet so 
full of new possibilities, was 
brought into “ service” — 
as Ruskin puts it so well. 

To sum up the whole 
matter, it may be said that 
with a limited scheme 
of analogous colours, a 
thoroughly harmonious 
effect has been obtained 
by the use of various 
materials, with abundance 
of carefully studied details, 
because one scheme and 
set of principles has been 
carried throughout, and 
everything stands related 
to that scheme. The 
gamut of colour once 
chosen, the character of 
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MODELLED BY PAUI 


design once started, everything was brought into 
obedience thereto. 

Of course the scheme of colour and the cha- 
racter of design might not be suitable to another 
occasion, but as so many artists who have seen it 
have expressed satisfaction, it may be of some in- 
terest to refer to the method employed, which arose 
partly from accident. No houses of production 
existed near, so Mr. Heaton had to undertake suc- 
cessively every part of the execution. If this was 
an onerous undertaking, involving much special 
study, it was also highly educative, and something 
of the conditions of work done long ago was 
realised anew. 

The various materials being handled under the 
each was _ necessarily 


same mental influence, 


Neuchdtel 


brought into harmony with 
the rest, and whilst work 
was being executed in one 
direction, trials were being 
made in another. 

The harmony ultimately 
arrived at was the result of 
repeated trials made in the 
material itself. From con- 
tinuous experiments the 
work grew into existence, 
and lines of thought were 
suggested by the circum- 
stances and _ materials 
themselves, so that the 
result, whatever may be 
thought of it, is a new 
creative work. 

What would have hap- 
pened had the common 
plan been adopted of 
making a _ cut-and-dried 
scheme beforehand, with 
estimate complete? Would 
such growth have been 
possible? It would not: 
for the evolution of idea 
resulting from observation 
of the possibilities sug 
gested by the materials 
would have gone for no 
thing. Again, supposing 
at the outset some ancient 
example had been held up 
to view and imposed on 
the mind? In that case 
the problems, already 
delicate, would have been 
rendered impossible to deal with on their own ~ 
merits, and the resultant of some other problems 
for some other place or time, as resolved by some 
other artist, would have been reproduced: and 
whatever the effect might have been, it would 
simply have been one more unoriginal work added 
to the already very long list. 

The extreme delicacy of the materials, the slight- 
ness of change sufficient to make or mar an effect, 
the valuable results obtained from observation of 
simple possibilities in the materials, have convinced 
both artists that decoration cannot be dealt with 
successfully except the mind be free to work out 
the scheme by letting it grow by trials in the 
The reason of this is obvious: the basis 
Now, if an idea 
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materials. 
of all designs is the idea or image. 























already worked out is demanded, constant reference 
to this worked-out idea must go on, and the more 
faithfully this is carried out the more certainly will 
a dead repetition of work already done be arrived 
at. But if a new image is allowed to spring up in 
the mind, the effort to realise it by trials in the 
materials will develop it and suggest other ideas, 
and a host of new possibilities will come into view. 
Granted there be the taste and knowledge necessary 
to execute a correct rendering of other works, the 
same would carry through a new idea, if the 
elaborative method be adopted. ‘This was how all 
old work came into being unquestionably, and 
our posterity will mock our present day efforts to 
execute over again the developments of other days. 
Old work was not produced by repeating work 
done before—but to-day there is not a craft in 
which such repeat work is not commonly demanded. 
Mr. Heaton, for instance, has been asked in England 
in the space of two years or so to execute work in 
Japanese, Pompeian, early Irish, fifteenth-century 
English, thirteenth-century English, and Italian 
Renaissance! While knowing intimately the works 
of craftsmen in the past, while sympathetically 
studying everything available, the imposition of 
ideas so mutually destructive produced weariness. 
But the experience of the development of a personal 
line of work produces enjoyment. The labour 
involved in working in several materials is not so 
great as the incessant archeological hunting of 
“« precedent” to be used, and every material handled 
stimulates the imagination and suggests ideas. The 
one course then produces artists, and the other 
tends to kill them and makes the whole thing a 
“business.” It must be so: for if one has to doa 
piece of Renaissance here and a morsel of Early 
English there, interest is lost in both, and one 
must spend time in running about to get more little 
pieces and to museums to get more ideas. 

The workshop which has come into existence as 
the result of the work at Neuchatel is a demons- 
tration of what can be done with very limited 
means, and how various materials can be worked 
side by side. The rich flora of the Swiss moun- 
tains offers an inexhaustible field of suggestive 
forms, and the occasions for the study of colour in 
lake and cliff are innumerable. It is now pro- 
posed to continue the endeavour and to express 
some of the ideas so gleaned. But it is difficult 
to secure continuity, for it cannot be hoped that 
important monumental works will follow in un- 
interrupted stream ; therefore work suited to a more 
every-day use will not be neglected. The relief 
work in paper has been put on a regular footing, 
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for instance, and some smaller works executed in 
cloisonné. Not only the forms, but the colour also 
is such as is suggested by an observant attention of 
nature around, and the freshness of the forest may 
thus be introduced into the homes of busy cities. 
Relief work in copper and other metals, both for 
decoration of buildings and independent objects, 
will be taken in hand also.* 


ODERN GERMAN LITHO- 

GRAPHY: I—GREINER 

AND SOME DRESDEN 

ARTISTS. BY HANS W. 
SINGER. 


THE inventor and most of the early professors of 
lithography were wont. to dwell upon the ease with 
which the new art could be practised, and deemed 
this a great recommendation in its favour. They 
proclaimed that it was now possible to engrave with- 
out the trouble of mastering any of the difficult 
techniques of engraving; that any artist, in fact, 
could lithograph at once, and that this art achieved 
all that the other arts aimed at, only much more 
quickly and much more cheaply. 

It was mal a@ propos to call attention to the lack 
of difficulty with which one may lithograph, as it 
was also unfortunate that Senefelder and the rest 
laid so much stress upon the circumstance that litho- 
graphy could be used as an alternative for engrav- 
ing, etching, wood-cutting, &c. This, no doubt, 
made men satisfied with practising the easy imita- 
tive method ; no one so much as suggested the 
elaborative style peculiar to lithography alone. 
Thus the improvements that came to pass consisted 
mostly in refinements of the printing process, not 
in new methods of handling attempted by the 
draughtsman. The stereotype method of producing 
a crayon drawing, without any distinctive features 
to show that it had been made on stone rather than 
on paper, necessarily caused lithography to degene- 
rate in a way that seems almost incomprehensible 
to us to-day. 


* Since the above description was written, the remainder 
of the work at Neuchatel has been executed, and a view 
showing the panels with the paper relief and the dado with 
the enamelled copper is appended. Three other works have 
also been arranged for, of which the first two are in execution, 
z.e., a large panel for the exterior of Berne historical museum, 
designed by M. Paul Robert ; the heraldry of the twenty-two 
cantons and the confederation for the large exterior cornice 
of the Palais Federal at Berne, in mosaics, designed by 
Clement Heaton. The other work being very large, it has 
been necessary to start a glass-mosaic studio for the execution 
of the three. 
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A DIPLOMA 


About the only man who handled lithography in 
Germany in a new fashion was Menzel. His pen 
drawing, his brush and scraped work is splendid, 
and it seems extraordinary that he did not of 
himself bring about the revival of lithography, which 
has now occurred so long after 1851, in which year 
Menzel’s wonderful “Versuche auf Stein mit dem 
Pinsel und Schabeisen” were published. 

Of the men of to-day, Otto Greiner was probably 
the first in the field. Greiner apparently saw Men- 
zel’s lithographic work, such as the large series of 
“Soldiers of Frederic the Great,” and based his 
first attempts on them. His earliest productions 
are rapid pen sketches. He draws a rather heavy 
and broad line like Menzel, and in the shades, where 
the lines run close together, blots and patches are 
apt to occur. Even in these first attempts the pen 
and the stone have well responded to his will; no 
places are perceptible where the line seems to have 
failed to cling to the stone, such as one meets with 
in Menzel’s lithographs. But this may be due to 
the skill of the printer rather than to that of the 
draughtsman. Moreover, these stones by Greiner 
were not subjected to the test of a large edition ; 
for the one or two dozen copies that were pulled 
of each the technical knowledge shown proved 
sufficient. 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY OTTO GREINER 


Gradually Greiner acquired a more delicate touch 
and operated with the help of finer pens. His 
lithographs lost their broad character, and the line 
grew in the end almost as fine as a dry-point line. 
It is indeed hardly credible that some of the intricate 
and wiry line-work of his later large lithographs 
was executed with the help of a pen. It looks 
rather as if he had employed the method of work- 
ing with a steel point on a gummed stone. _Litho- 
graphs like the Judgment of Paris and Hercules 
at the Crossways might be, and indeed have been, 
taken for careful etchings. Whether developing 
lithography in this direction is to be considered 
a very happy venture I am not prepared to say. 
Surely, however, Greiner has outstripped all attempts 
of the kind, and the reason that he devoted his 
attention to it is, because it allowed him to work 
out the finest chiaroscuro possible. The more 
delicate the lines the more variety of tones and 
half-tones are obtainable, and this is what Greiner 
delights in when he turns his attention to black-and- 
white. 

Greiner is a pupil of Klinger, and has developed 
in the same way as his master, going ultimately even 
a step beyond him. His training has been very one- 
sided, for he has really never studied anything except 
the human form, and that is the only subject he takes 
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pleasure in depicting. Most of his compositions 
consist of nothing more than a grouping of nudes. 
He has etched, drawn, engraved, and lithographed 
many remarkable designs, but they are in reality 
only wonderful studies, not pictures. Some of his 
latest lithographs have been executed in a somewhat 
broader style again. Perhaps, like Diirer, he has 
discovered that it is bad judgment to over elaborate 
designs and employ an extremely delicate technique, 
because such work will not stand the wear of the 
printing-press. He has also attempted scraped 
lithography, the other process in which Menzel 
won laurels, but he was less successful with it, and 
abandoned it after a few trials. 

The interest recently awakened for lithography 
has within a very short space of time come to be 
fixed almost exclusively on lithography in colours. 
There are very few artists to-day in Germany who 
engage in simple black-and-white work ; the possi- 
bility of attaining new colour effects, which is 
greater in this than in any other of the graphic 
arts, fascinates them. Greiner has not yet reached 
this stage; his most characteristic work and his 
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best is black-and-white. But he has occasionally 
made concessions to the spirit of the times in his 
attempts to create a harmony between the paper 
and the printer’s ink by interposing one or two tone 
plates. He has also lithographed a few designs 
wherein not only tones, but actual colours were 
employed. They compare with real colour-litho- 
graphs, however, much as a tinted drawing com- 
pares with a real water-colour. The composition 
would be complete and intelligible had no colour- 
stones been added, but the tints are superposed 
and form no integral part of the design. 

Glancing over the lithographs by Greiner—a 
little under fifty in all—we find that portraiture 
constitutes an important item. About the first 
lithograph he ever did was a portrait of his fellow- 
apprentice, Muhlan, 1889. During the next year, 
which he spent at Munich, he drew a number of 
friends and colleagues on stone, among them 
H. Hess, Kollermann, Kopfstein, Schall, and 
Schifferdecker. These are, like all the rest of his 
portraits with but one exception, full length figures. 
They are excellently drawn in a rapid, effective, 
sketchy manner, and ap- 
pear to be telling like- 
nesses. Among the later 
portraits those of the 
Munich author, W. Wei- 
gaud, of Richard Wagner’s 
son Siegfried (here repro- 
duced), and a large one 
done in 1897 of his former 
drawing master Haferzorn, 
are worthy of notice. 

Among the large and 
more pretentious compo- 
sitions, the programme- 
design for a_ booksellers’ 
banquet at Leipsic has 
been brought to the notice 
of a wider circle, by the 
circumstance that Mr. 
Joseph Pennell reproduced 
it in his Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen. Greiner 
employed two tone plates, 
while the drawing itself 
was printed in red in place 
of the usual black. It is a 
fair sample of the peculi- 
arities of his style, good 
and bad. It shows the ex- 
traordinary delicacy of line, 
his happy facility of model- 
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ling, and then again the strange preference for 
disproportionately long-drawn bodies. 

Besides Zhe Judgment of Parisand The Hercules 
of the Crossways, mentioned above, we must rate 
a Train of Bacchantes and an Antique Dance of a 
Man and Two Women among Greiner’s more im- 
portant productions. The latter is wonderfully 
drawn, and if it may be deemed a little deficient 
in style because of its over-modelling and its over- 
elaboration, it nevertheless does not forsake the 
legitimate course of line-work. 

The best of all Greiner’s productions is perhaps 
the Diploma for Excellency in Shooting, which is 
reproduced on page 261. It was ordered by 
the colonel of the regiment in which the artist 
served his military year, and replaced the caligraphic 
horror that had been used before upon such occa- 
sions. This is surely splendid draughtsmanship 
All light effects have been 
There is none of that 


and excellent style. 
simplified and broadened. 
excessive detail in the elaboration of half-tone 
which so often makes graphic works appear like 
photogravures. 

Marianne Fiedler was one of the first of the 
younger generation to practise lithography in 
Dresden. Her work consists mostly of pen-drawn 
portraits, the technical qualities of which are, 
generally speaking, the same as those of Greiner, 
but, of course, her manner of drawing is more 
feminine, her touch gentler. All her work is very 


serious and there is no sign of dilettantism about 


‘* ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS” 


it. She displays at times a very happy imagination 
in the ornamental borders in which her portraits are 
enclosed. A portrait of herself, represented as a 
singing Bacchante, is one of her most charming 
productions. She has not rested satisfied with the 
simple pen-drawing technique, for from the very 
beginning she evinced a longing for colour and 
attempted surface technique. She has not always 
been successful in attaining her ends, however, 
and has sometimes found it necessary to finish a 
lithograph by hand with crayons or water-colours. 
A short while ago she drew a landscape representing 
a sheet of water hedged in by trees. By making 
use of toned paper and by printing in two colours 
(black and bluish-green), a remarkably picturesque 
effect was produced. 

While still a student at the Academy, Otto 
Fischer attracted attention by his lithographic 
poster for a students’ exhibition. Although open 
to criticism in many points it was at any rate the 
first poster drawn here by an artist and naturally 
differed from the usual trade work. A little later 
he lithographed a second exhibition poster, Die 
Alte Stadt, which made his name known beyond 
the boundaries of his native country. It was a 
specimen of true colour-lithography : one stone left 
out would have rendered the design unintelligible. 
Having achieved some reputation by these per- 
formances Fischer was called upon to lithograph 
several other posters, all of which did him credit. 

Apart from posters, his first lithograph was a 
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drawing of a semi-nude girl, standing among trees. 
It did not present any technical innovations nor 
any strikingly new ideas of conception, but it was 
replete with a fine poetic feeling and was very well 
received. This was followed by the landscape 
which we reproduce on page 270. It shows usa 
corner in the principal public park of Dresden, and 
in it the artist has very felicitously reproduced a 
star and moon light effect. To his credit it must 
be recorded that the swans were not put in of his 
own free will, but to meet the demands of the print- 
seller for “something pleasing.” Both of these 
lithographs were printed, like most of Fischer's 
work, with the help of an additional tone plate. 
For the quarterly publication of the Dresden 
Secession, Fischer has lithographed several land- 
scapes, one of which is especially interesting as it 
attempts to treat its subject in a manner half-way 
between the broad surface technique of poster 
designing and the often too detailed treatment of 
crayon drawings. Excepting in his poster work 
Fischer has not yet attempted colour-lithography. 


** BACCHANTE ” 
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The greater part of Hans Unger’s lithographic 
work also consists of posters. The “Estey Organ” 
design, printed in an edition of many thousands, 
has been pretty well circulated in Europe and 
America. Among Unger’s other posters we should 
name one for the Nicodé concerts, and oné for the 
opening of the Central Theatre at Dresden. They 
are generally in few colours, often only in two, and 
disclose an amount of careful execution not often 
observable in posters, where strong effects are 
mostly required. Unger’s single-sheet lithographs 
have not been many, the most noticeable being a 
female head, which he has drawn upon stone several 
times in slightly different positions, and which is 
the same that appears on several of his posters. 
The most recent and best version among these 
was printed from two stones, and it is the only one 
of his lithographs that Unger himself is satisfied 
with. 

Fischer and Unger are members of the Dresden 
Secession, and some of their lithographs have 
appeared in the quarterly publications of that club. 
Among the other contri- 
butors are Bantzer, Baum, 
Miiller-Breslau, Pepino, 
Ritter, Seidel, and Sterl. 
Bantzer, the former pre- 
sident of the society, has 
lithographed among other 
plates the head of an old 
Hessian peasant woman, 
an open-air portrait of his 
friend Ritter, and a de- 
sign called Feierabend, re- 
presenting a labourer, his 
wife, and child resting in 
the twilight after their 
day’s toil. Altogether he 
seems to me to have been 
too much painter and too 
little lithographer. He 
starts with preconceived 
notions, and tries to pro- 
duce a certain picture 
without considering be- 
forehand whether the 
medium employed is par- 
ticularly well adapted to 
the attainment of his 
end. Sterl is known to 
the readers of THE 
Stup10 by an auto-litho- 
graph in one of last year’s 
numbers. He admits 
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that he is not as yet intimately enough acquainted 
with the chemical and printing processes of litho- 
graphic printing to be able to do just what he 
intends. Ritter, likewise, has lithographed some 
few pleasing, simple landscape studies, which do 
not aspire to be considered extraordinary perform- 
ances in this art. 

Karl Mediz has chiefly lithographed portraits. 
They are most conscientiously done. He has quite 
a remarkable eye for detail and most extraordinary 
patience in reproducing it. The first thing that 
strikes us when we see Mediz’ drawings is that 
We 
want something more personal than that nowa- 


they present the finish of a photogravure. 


days, and we want, above all, to receive the im- 
pression that a man formed the work of art before 
us, and that it is more than a true and careful 
copy of nature. His best portrait, the one that 
displays most character, is undoubtedly that of his 
wife. Mrs. Mediz-Pelikan has lithographed also. 
Her portraits are subject to the same criticism as 
those of her husband. 
interesting. 


Her landscapes are more 
She has occasionally employed several 
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stones to produce a tinted study of trees or land- 
scape, though these are hardly what one would call 
a colour-lithograph. Baum’s splendid, and if I 
am informed correctly, single attempt approaches 
this more closely. It represents a few red-roofed 
houses of a Belgian village in an open stretch of 
country during winter time, the ground being 
covered with snow. Drawn with all the suggestive- 
ness of a Raffaélli study, it possesses also that 
piquancy of colour which distinguishes the wonderful 
pastels and water-colours of Raffaélli. That Miiller- 
Breslau has not devoted more time to lithography 
is very regrettable. For the Secession Quarterly 
he did the first cover design—a Caritas, and a 
lithograph of an olive-grove with four draped, 
antique, female figures. This is an excellent, im- 
pressive picture, full of feeling and style. 

When the Dresden Secessionists decided to pub- 
lish a Quarterly, it became apparent very soon that 
most of the contributions would be lithographs. So 
Liihrig, who was then a member, tried to persuade 
the club to set up its own press. Unfortunately he 
did not prevail with them, but he did for himself 

what the club would not 
do, and has become one 
of the most interesting 
of the artists that have 
attempted 
here. 


lithography 


Not an unamiable man 
personally, 
become a 


Liihrig has 
most uncom- 
promising and dogmatic 
artist. His youth was 
one of great hardship, 
and when he had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the 
reputation of being the 
most promising 
serious 


and 
the 
his class at 


among 
students of 
the Munich academy, he 
had to give up his studies 
owing to lack of funds. 
He had then to spend 
years at a photographer’s 
shop in an out-of-the-way 
town, at a time when he 
felt conscious that he had 
the making of an artist 
within him, if fate only 
were propitious and would 
allow him to make the 
test. Pleasant experi- 
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ences were wanting, while some very dismal ones 
were very forcibly thrust upon him. It seems 
that gradually he must have grown embittered 
towards the world in general, for it came natural 
to him to take no consideration whatever for 
the public’s taste. As to subject, he generally 
manages to introduce some socialist or anarchist 
idea. As to treatment, he enjoys a brutal realism, 
not for its own sake so much as because it is un- 
palatable to the public. Thus if there are certain 
ways of presenting a nude in a picture that people 
take objection to, those are the ways he will adopt. 
Whatever he does, however, is full of his per- 
sonality: he is in it with his whole heart. There 
is no satirical vein in him. What he considers as 
prejudice, as inartistic, or in bad taste, he condemns 
straight out ; he does not jeer at it. 

As a lithographer, Liihrig stood in the way of 
his own progress by starting out to discover un- 
heard of new methods and by trying to do every- 
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thing himself, without a hint from anybody. The 
new methods have been exhausted long ago. 
Readers of Senefelder’s book will find that he left 
very little for later people to try, and that this little 
has been tried by Engelmann, Hullmandel, and 
others within the first half of ourcentury. Again, if 
Liihrig had gone to an experienced hand for infor- 
mation he would at least have been told what not 
to attempt. As it was he wasted much time in 
experimenting, and spent weeks in testing the 
qualities of different colours by themselves and in 
juxtaposition, in trying the effect of blank paper in 
the middle of a design, and so on. The result 
was that he wasted much money and labour and 
added little to his store of knowledge. He has 
now, unfortunately, left for Roumania, where he 
has to give up lithography for awhile. 

Including the failures, Liihrig has produced some 
fifty-eight platesor more. There are about twenty 
landscapes, among them several nice studies from 
the birchwood grove near 
Dresden. He has also done 
two life-size heads, the por- 
traits of his wife and of a 


5 


Ae schoolmaster in Dresden. 


There is a grand simplicity 
about them, and the simple 
colour scheme (they are 
each printed from three 
" stones) is singularly effect- 
ive. His most important 
lithographic work is a series 
of twenty-five plates under 
the title Zazarus. They 
are not illustrations to the 
biblical parable, although 
one of the plates, repre- 
senting the agonies of the 
rich man in hell, bears 
upon it. The artist shows 
us modern poverty in 
various forms. An alle- 
gorical design shows us 
man born, not with fairies 
standing at his cradle, but 
Want and Misery waiting 
to fall upon him as he 
grows older. 

From the point of 
view of poster production 
Dresden ranks first among 
German cities that have 
taken part in the revival 
of lithography. The Ger- 
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man poster movement started there. From the 
point of view of art-lithography, however, Dresden 
cannot claim such a position, even though it 
numbers such artists as Fischer, Fiedler, Baum, 
and Liihrig, among its own. These artists have, 
with the exception of the last named, produced 
lithographs only desultorily, and Liihrig has 
stopped for the present where he should really have 


begun. 
H. W. S. 


Miss Dymes has been reappointed Secretary of 
the Home Arts and Industries Association. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON. — The Loan Exhibition of 
Lithographs organised by the South Ken- 

sington Museum is in many respects a 

most interesting and valuable collection. 
Lithography has until quite lately suffered 

in popular estimation by reason of the depths to 
which competition has driven the commercial 
section of it; and the elder generation of artists, 
with whom the fine work of Lane, Harding, and 
Bonington was a tradition, have been a little too 
apt to look upon it as a lost art, 

and to grudge recognition to the 

undoubted revival of the last few 

years. The collection at South 

Kensington should do much to 

set this right in the eyes of the 

public. For the first time in this 

country, or, indeed, elsewhere with 

the same thoroughness, the pro- 

ductions of our own time can now 

be judged side by side with those 

of the traditional masters of the 

art, and a just estimate be formed 

of the decadence or development 

which the former has experienced. 


In the British school will be 
found a quite representative set of 
those curious early experiments, 
dating from 1801 to 1809, which 
were “printed at the Polyauto- 
graphic Office,” and executed by 
West, Fuseli, Barry, Downman, 
Varley, and others of the leading 
artists of the time. And similarly 
Prout, Bonington, Harding, and 
Lane have space which allows a 
complete examination of their 
styles and technique. There is 
also a comprehensive series of the 
lithographs by Louis Haghe after 
Roberts ; and, to come to a later 
period, of the Court portraits pri- 
vately executed by Mr. J. A. Vinter 
for Her Majesty the Queen, and 
now exhibited with her permission. 
It is not generally known that her 
Majesty has herself experimented 
in this direction ; and many people 
will be interested in the pleasant 
little sketch, on screen 107, of the 
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Princess Victoria, made in 1846. Other notable 
exhibits are those of the work of J. R. Dicksee, 
Frederick Tayler, Cattermole, and William Simp- 
son, all excellent in technique, if a little out of 
sympathy with ultra-modern ideas. 


The early French masters make a superb show. 
Horace and Carle Vernet; Raffet, to whom what 
one might almost call a whole room is wisely 
devoted ; the great caricaturist Daumier, whose 
satire and skill did much to overthrow a dynasty ; 
and Gavarni, whose characterisation has only been 
equalled by Charles Keene and Phil May in our 
country ; each of these would supply material 
enough for a special article. And we must not 
omit to mention the fine proof examples of Dela- 
croix and Gericault from the collection of Mr. 
Atherton Curtis, as well as those of Devéria and 
Decamps ; the three tragic scenes by Manet, and 
the curious Racecourse of Claude Monet. Of other 
lithographs one may instance the complete collec- 
tion of early reproductions of pictures in the great 
continental galleries, made between 1817 and 1830 ; 
three excellent examples by Menzel, and as many 
by Goya. 


The great interest of the exhibition will be felt 
by many, however, to arise from an examination 
of the work done within the last few years by the 
men of our own time. And at the outset a very 
curious result is made manifest. For while we 
find a charming selection of lithographs by modern 
British and American artists, Whistler—whose 
work stands quite apart from all methods of com- 
parison—C. H. Shannon, refined, and far above 
most of his fellows in technical excellence ; land- 
scapes and architecture by Joseph Pennell, and 
portraits by W. Rothenstein ; the graceful work of 
Frank Short and of C. J. Watson, who is perhaps 
one of the few artists to whom the exhibition does 
not do full justice; of Strang, T. R. Way, and a 
host of others; a most notable deficiency is 
apparent in all these as compared with their 
French, German, and Dutch contemporaries. In 
the whole of the former section three lithographs 
only have any indication of colour. But when we 
turn to the French school, although the work of 
Fantin-Latour, in some respects the greatest of 
living lithographers ; of Willette, and of Dillon, is 
on similar lines to that of our own men, we find 
Riviére, Charpentier, Steinlen, and others experi- 
menting—-sometimes madly, sometimes with suc- 
cess—but still experimenting with colour and 
relief in every possible way. And above all, we 
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find the younger German artists—Burger, Daur, 
Thoma, Greiner, Orlik, Langhein—using but two, 
or at most three, printings to obtain results, in the 
best cases far surpassing what they would probably 
achieve with a full palette of oil or water colours. 
It is a remarkable fact that British painters should 
be content to neglect so obvious and easy a method 
of producing fine and attractive work which could 
hardly fail to be popular. Again, the embossed 
work so judiciously used by Van Hoytema in his 
charming lithographs of birds and animals; and 
by Charpentier in the quaint series of decorative 
panels, Zn Zé/ande (screen 88), is surely too useful 
a tool to be absolutely ignored here. If the 
present exhibition succeeds, as it should, in 
demonstrating these and other possibilities of litho- 
graphy, the Society of Arts and the authorities of 
South Kensington Museum will have deserved the 
hearty gratitude of the art-loving public; and one 
may express a hope that the excellence of this 
experiment will induce the latter to give the same 
opportunities in the future to some of the other 
subsidiary pictorial arts, and so put the Museum 
again in its proper place at the head of the art 
movement of the world. 


The Royal Water-Colour Society managed, as 
usual, to make in its winter exhibition a very good 
show of landscape and a comparatively weak one 
of figure-work. Among the more prominent con- 
tributors of out-of-door subjects were the President, 
Mr. E. A. Waterlow, whose Suffolk Pastures and 
Summer Time, Picardy, were admirable examples of 
his fastidious and elegant work ; Mr. Arthur Melville, 
who sent one of the strongest drawings he has ex- 
hibited for some while, A Rosy City Half as Old as 
Time ; Mr. R. W. Allan, to whom great credit is due 
for the dignity of his treatment of a subject Ox the 
Thames ; Mr. J. Paterson, Mr. C. B. Phillip, Mr. 
C. Napier Hemy, and Mr. J. H. Henshall, whose 
efforts were of the greatest value to the exhibition. 
Of the drawings in which the figure was treated as 
the main motive, none surpassed Mr. Clausen’s 
Men Threshing, a fine piece of sturdy design, 
very capably handled, and most effective in its 
light and shade. Some pencil portraits by Mr. J. 
Paterson, and an exceptionally skilful Study of an 
Old Man’s Head, by Professor Herkomer, also 
claimed particular attention. 


Mr. Herbert J. Finn’s exhibition, held during 
November and December at the Modern Gallery, 
175, New Bond Street, added appreciably to the 
good impression which he has made by previous 
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‘“THE ROMANCE OF CHIVALRY.” BAS-RELIEF 


displays of his work. He is an artist with a very 
wide range of capacity and distinct discretion in 
his choice of subjects. His particular specialism lies 
in the direction of architectural motives, and in 
the show were included many sound examples of 
this branch of his work, studies in and about such 
buildings as Canterbury, Winchester, and St. David’s 
Cathedrals, the Market Hall, Shrewsbury, and 
Winchester College. But, besides, he showed a 
good number of well-imagined landscapes that by 
their capable expression of effects of atmosphere 
and light appealed strongly to all lovers of nature’s 
subtleties. 


An addition is to be made directly to the already 
numerous associations of artists which exist in 
London. This is to be a “ Pastel Society,” and its 
first exhibition will open in February in the gal- 
leries of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours. A considerable array of members has 
been gathered together, among them Sir W. B. 
Richmond, Sir J. D. Linton, Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. G. H. Boughton, Mr. Onslow 
Ford, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. A. Parsons, Mr. 
Byam Shaw, Mr. J. J. Shannon, Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, Mr. Clausen, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
Mr. J. M. Swan, as well as a number of foreign 
painters of note. under such 
auspices should help greatly to popularise a 
method of technical practice at which the public 
have lately been inclined to look somewhat 
askance ; and it should prove incontestably what 
are the possibilities of this fascinating medium. 


An_ exhibition 


BY H. C. FEHR 


No such attempt to rehabilitate pastel and to assert 
the excellence of its qualities has been made since 
the shows at the Grosvenor Gallery some years 
ago, and every success is to be hoped for the new 
society. 


Two large lunettes in coloured plaster relief 
have been recently executed by Mr. H. C. Fehr, 
one of the most able of our younger sculptors, 
and are now in their permanent position in the 
Library of the West Ham Institute. They are 
important examples of a method of decoration 
which has become exceedingly popular during 
recent years ; and, as each one has a width at the 
base of twenty feet and a height of ten feet, they 
play a valuable part in the scheme of adornment 
selected forthe room. One symbolises Literature, 
the other Zhe Romance of Chivalry; in the first 
the spirit of Literature is enthroned with various 
attendants, personifying the Arts and Sciences, 
grouped around ; and in the second a king with 
his knights and followers is shown riding in his 
warlike panoply beyond a terrace on which stand 
female figures representing Art, Music, Literature, 
and the Stage. Both are modelled in low relief, 
but are treated with considerable vigour ; and the 
scheme of colouring adopted for them is full of 
variety. A good effect is gained by the lavish use 
of gold and silver surfaces to accentuate the salient 
details of the compositions. 


The book-plate by Miss Sandheim, which is 
reproduced, has merits as a design which entitle it 
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to attention. It is treated effectively with a sound 
idea of decorative effect, and with very judicious 
sense of proportion in the relations of masses of 
black and white. The symbolism of the details is 
appropriate, and there is in the introduction of the 
eagle a justifiable play on the name of the owner, 
the Rev. Michael Adler. The other accessories 
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BY MISS SANDHEIM 


BY H. C. FEHR 


are in keeping with the general motive and help to 
complete a well-considered scheme. 


Mr. G. Bridge has just completed a panel in 
mosaic to the order of the Gaikwar of Baroda for 
the State Museum—a single figure decoratively 
treated in modern style, with the mosaics varied in 

size to suit the different portions of the design. 

The whole composition is one which reflects 

great credit on the craftsman. 


LASGOW.—At the Fine Art Insti- 
tute there has been held the annual 
exhibition of ‘‘ The Glasgow School 
of Art Club,” whose membership is 
made up of past and present pupils 

of the school of which Mr. F. H. Newbery is 
principal. For at least seven years this annual 
exhibition has been regarded as an event, by 
reason of the boldness of its innovations and the 
certainty of the appearance of some novelty, and 
this year, while perhaps on the whole the work 
may be regarded as broader and sounder, it does 
not disappoint those who are looking for charac- 
ter and individuality. The present students of 
the school are perhaps more in evidence than 
formerly, and much of the work has been ac- 
complished under the supervision of Mr. John 
Guthrie, recently appointed as director of the 
Decorative Art Section. As might be expected, 
the painters’ art occupies most space, and much 
of the work shown in these rooms seems to 
promise a strong accession to the band of 
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Glasgow painters. But we cannot now be de- 
tained by the engaging qualities of the canvases 
of Messrs. Colin G. Mitchell, A. Webster, J. Q. 
Pringle, and the Misses Rowat and Bell. A 
certain immaturity is more or less visible in even 
the best of the paintings, that does not strike 
one in the more advanced examples of decorative 


art. 


The charming groups of cupids here illus- 
trated, destined for a series of pilaster capitals, 
are the work of Mr. Albert Hodge, a clever and 
rising sculptor, who has already shown his 
capacity in architectural design and draughts- 
manship. In the grouping of the three figures 
in each capital, instinct with roguish enjoyment of 
boy-life, the artist has secured great variety of 
disposition. ‘Turning to a selection of the more 
prominent exhibits we are first struck by the wall- 
McElwee, a perfectly flat 
treatment of glass mosaic in purple and green 


mirror of Miss B. 


tints, bound by very narrow flush frames of 
wood. A simple and inexpensive arrangement, 
it seems admirably suited to its purpose ; and 

the harmony of the one material in which it is con- 
structed, as well as the suitability of the peacock 
motif, give a sense of unity and completeness. The 
lead mirror frame by Miss Dewar is hardly less 
happy, and at least equally worthy of praise. A 
thoughtful composition, it reveals 


knowledge of the figure and much technical skill. 


CUPIDS BY ALBER1 


considerable 


HODGE 


BY ALBERT HODGI 


Less comprehensible in motif or meaning is the 
large plaque of Miss Margaret Wilson ; regarded, 
however, as a piece of hammered brass the work is 
of excellent quality. 


The examples of needlework contributed by 


Mrs. Jessie R. Newbery and her pupils are a great 


gain to the exhibition. An embroidered 
square, here illustrated, is only one of 
several of equally fine design. It is a 
delightful and characteristic work, and is 
carried out (by Miss Edith Rowat) on 
linen with coloured wools. The example 
illustrates the attention given by this de- 
signer to the forms of the spaces left 
between the lines and plant-forms ; while 
the arrangement of intricate line, the 
grouping at the corners, and the little de 
partures from convention will repay study. 
The cosy which Mrs. Newbery also sends 
(and which Miss Bella Rowat executes) is 
another charming piece of work. Nothing 
could be prettier or daintier, and the ar- 
rangement of the lines and spaces is that 
of a designer who has thoroughly mastered 


her method. 


Mr. Albert Hodge, in addition to his 
casts of cupids, is also represented by 
studies in wax in low relief, one of which, 
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entitled Song, while little more than a suggestion, 
is an exceedingly pretty idea, skilfully handled. 
Mr. Leonard R. Guthrie, who, for so young a 
designer, shows remarkable versatility, contri- 
butes, besides a well-proportioned music cabinet 
and architectural sketches, a refined window car- 
toon, which puts the Adoration of the Magi in 
a very modern aspect. <A word of praise should 
be bestowed on Mr. Fulton’s sketches made in 
Spain, less architectural records than beautiful 
objects in themselves. Though the medium is 
pencil the manner would be equally suitable in 
ink, and the story told is strictly in the language 
of line. It is this language, too, which Miss 
Jessie M. King employs to such good purpose 
in her engaging drawings. Nothing could be TEA-COSY DESIGNED BY JESSIE R. NEWBERY 


finer than the way in which she has etherealised EXECUTED BY BELLA ROWAT 


must be a recurring stimulus to young art- 
workers, and at the same time an educative 
influence upon its numerous visitors. Im- 
portant as is the function which this group 
of students exercises in the shaping of local 
taste, it is likely to be extended if the move- 
ment continues to carry with it the increasing 
breadth of view and widening knowledge 
whith this year’s exhibition evinces. No one 
interested can fail to observe in the best 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNED BY JESSIE R. NEWBERY 
EXECUTED BY EDITH ROWAT 


the dreamy confusion, the delightful nonsense 
of Eugene Field’s lullaby, “ Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod,” the fishermen three. In the June 
number of THE Stupto we illustrated some of 
Miss King’s work ; to-day we have to congratu- 
late her on an advance in the line of her dis- 


tinctive methods. 


Time and space would fail one to specify 
many other exhibits which might well earn a 
word of commendation or criticism. But 
enough has been said to indicate the nature 
and tendency of the collection. Such an ex- 
hibition, if maintained at this standard annually, LEAD MIRROR-FRAME BY MISS DEWAR 
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works of the School of Art Club, a direct inter- 
rogation of nature, a study of the refinements 
of line, a consideration of the exigencies of 
material, and an effort at expression in the 
design itself of the purpose of its creation. 

W. J. A. 


USSELDORF.—Many art critics 
are in the habit of judging every- 
thing in accordance with certain 
fixed principles of their own. 

Thus, they lay down certain rules 
as to what is and is not admissible in water- 

colour painting. Unfortunately, or perhaps I 

should rather say fortunately, artists themselves 

pay little heed to these fixed principles. The 
modern wielder of the brush says to himself: 

“Why should I not use the medium of water- 

colour as best suits me? Why should I allow 

myself to be dictated to by some outside art 
critic, instead of following the bent of my own 
inclination ?” of this conflict of 
opinion is that the work of the great modern 


The result 


HAMMERED BRASS PLAQUE BY MARGARET WILSON 


painters in water-colour is of infinite variety—a fact 
well illustrated in the exhibition of water-colours re- 
cently on view in the rooms of Bismeyer and Kraus. 


Amongst the most noteworthy works in the ex- 
hibition were those by A. Menzel, L. Passini, J. 
Bergmann, P. Bach, E. Giinter, C. Becker, Claren- 
bach, H. von Bartels, L. Dill, Dettmann, G. von 
Bochmann, E. Dicker, A. I’renz, E. von Gebhardt, 


GLASS MOSAIC WALL MIRROR BY MISS B. MCELWEE 


H. Hermanns, P. Jansen, A. Kampf, E. Kampf, 
Nitutowski, Hein, Kampmann, H. Hartung, Irmer, 
Adolf Lins, Striitzel, Kroner, H. Muhlig, A. Seel, 
Fritz and Ernst Roeber, Linde, Mannchen, Skarbina, 
Max Stern, Zieger, Storm van Gravesande, Volk- 
mann, von Wille and Marold and René Reinicke. 


One and all of the men we have named—and 
the exigencies of space have compelled us to pass 
over many as worthy—have their own special tech- 
nique, proving what we said at the beginning of 
this notice, that no special laws can be laid down 
with regard to water-colour painting. Ill restric- 
tions, all that could fetter the original genius of the 
artist must be swept away; each one must work 
out for himself his own individual style, each must 
be free to enjoy that liberty which alone can 
result in what is alike beautiful and good. And 
there is no doubt that this is the right view to 
take. 


In the competition open to the artists of the 
Rhine provinces and Westphalia for the decoration 
of the banqueting-hall in the Schloss Burg, Professor 
Meyer was successful, and in conjunction with 
H. Huisken he has executed a series of scenes 
from the history of his native land. We shall 
have more to say of them later on when they are 
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completed, and shall also have to notice the paint- 
ings in the chapel of the same castle, to be exe- 
cuted after his own designs on commission from 
the Government, by Willy Spatz, the subject 
chosen being the influence of Christianity on man- 
kind. S. 


ARIS.—There are some lovely surprises 
in store for us over the ornamentation 
of the Palais des Champs-Elysées, if 
one may judge by the following fact, 
which I commend to the attention 

of all who have any clear ideas on the subject of 








BY M. FALGUIERE 


SAINT-VINCENT-DE-PAUL 
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decorative art! It is generally admitted nowadays 
that a work of applied art should, so far as is 
possible, be executed by its author. This being 
admitted, what is to be said of a Commission 
which entrusts to a painter, M. Joseph Blanc, the 
cartoons for a low-relief stoneware frieze, to be 
executed by three sculptors—three Prix de Rome 
men, if I am not mistaken? Their names need 
not be mentioned, for it were useless to particularise 
artists capable of undertaking such a job. 


But, after all, why complain? For there are 
infinite possibilities in the idea. One of these 
days we shall see some artiste a tout faire—some 
jack-of-all-arts—exhibiting to the public the Joconde 
and the Source of Ingres in high- or low-relief 
pottery with metallic sheen. 





This is what is called “ doing decorative art.” 
Quite useless to protest, however ; for these are the 
ideas of a whole series of Commissions and Sub- 
commissions in whose hands have been placed the 
arrangement of the great /éfe Foraine which is to 
mark the end of the century. This matters little 
so far as the mere temporary details are concerned. 
It would be well, however, if their ranks were 
reinforced by a few persons possessing definite 
and exact opinions, since it is also a question of 
raising memorials intended to be permanent. 





Very poor, and futile too, is the Falguiére Exhi- 
bition in the Nouveau-Cirque Gallery — strange 
place for an artistic display! At the same time 
we are indebted to the organiser, M. Ivanhoé 
Rambosson ; for, amid all these sketches and un- 
finished “bits,” there are two works of the highest 
interest. ‘The one shows us what the sculptor M. 
Falguiére might have become had he remained 
faithful to the concentrated, expressive manner of 
which his head of Saint-Vincent-de-Paul is a perfect 
example; the other work, his Balzac scheme, 
demonstrates once more the extent of the injustice 
meted out to Rodin’s much-discussed statue. Fal- 
guitre’s scheme suggests in quite exaggerated 
fashion that of Rodin, and this, perhaps, is its 
highest merit. In this case the figure is seated ; 
in the other Balzac was erect—that is all the differ- 
ence there is. This being so, M. Falguiere would 
surely have been well advised to hold aloof from 
the matter, and decline the commission offered by 
the Société des Gens de Lettres. 


But I am wrong in saying there is only one 
difference between the two Balzacs—that of pose ; 
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STUDIES OF MONKEYS 


there is also that difference which marks the work 
of the sculptor of genius from that of the sculptor 
of ability. Rodin’s friends have hastened to visit 
this exhibition, for it is a real triumph for the great 
modeller of the Porte de /’Enfer and the Bourgeots 
de Calais and so many other masterpieces. 


Lachenal, the ceramic artist, has held his annual 
exhibition at Georges Petit’s. He is a decorator 


wrongly, he holds that pure pottery, that is to say, 
the art of adorning a vase with lovely enamels, is 
not enough nowadays ; that a well-decorated vase 
is superior to an undecorated vase, no matter how 
fine the latter may be. M. Lachenal exhibited 
various striking examples of his two manners, and 
revealed himself at once an accomplished technical 
worker and a happily inspired decorator. 


Thus, on large objects, he models ornaments in 
relief admirably adapted to the style and the form 
of each particular work ; or, again, he will simply 
employ the flat enamels, which, I believe, he has 
been the first to utilise; in this way he obtains 








FROM AN ETCHING BY EVERT VAN MUYDEN 


effects having a quality all their own, combined 
with exquisite suppleness and material delicacy. 


Together with his own works, M. Lachenal ex 
hibited on this occasion a score or so of articles 
by M. Daum, the well-known glass-worker of 
Nancy. ‘These consisted of vases, varnished in 
various colours, very charming in effect, and per- 
fection itself in point of material. 

M. Raffaélli issued invitations recently to a little 
exhibition of his etchings in colours—twenty-four 
in number—at the “Art Nouveau.” It was quite 
an artistic treat to note the originality, the spon 
taneity, and the fresh sincerity of these plates, 
wherein we find emphatic evidence of his long 
recognised gifts as a draughtsman. JL’Arbre jaune, 
La Route aux Grands Arbres, and La Lettre appear 
to me the most expressive. They are delightfully 
free in style and technique, and display a dexterity 
of treatment producing effects of infinite delicacy 
and real power. 


As M. Roger Marx justly remarks in the preface 
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to the catalogue of this exhibition, “M. Raffaelli 
has put into his work, perhaps unconsciously, his 
very best.” These proofs, printed from a mini- 
mum of twenty-five to a maximum of one hundred 
each, give complete expression of the ability of an 
artist whose earlier work had already won for him 
the admiration of all who love true and honest 
art. 


M. Simas has designed nine cartoons for the 
earthenware panels with which it is intended to 
ornament the large hall of the new railway station 
at Tours, the final work having been executed by 
the Manufacture de Sarreguenines. ‘They repre- 
sent the Chateau d’Amboise, the Pont de Cahors, 
Fontarabie, Saint Jean-de-Luz, La Cité de Carcas- 
sonne, Arcachon, &c. ‘This is not M. Simas’ first 
attempt of the sort. His fatence decoration is 
marked by much imagination of line, very charac- 
teristic colouring, a keen appreciation of the pos- 
sibilities of the ultimate material, and a general 
sense of fitness, worthy of all praise. He has just 
completed two other panels representing Ze Périgord 
and Za Bresse, in which he gives evidence of a 
feeling for nature seldom seen in earthenware. I 
shall take an early opportunity of referring at 


greater length to the work of M. Simas, who is 
playing a conspicuous part in the decorative move- 
ment in France to-day. 

The last production of the medallist Vernon, the 
author of Za Bicyclette and so many other delight- 
ful creations (see THE Stup1o, September 1898), 
is a medal commemorating the centenary of the 
reunion of the Republic of Mulhouse with the 
French Republic (1798-1898). This will be con- 
sidered, I believe, one of his most characteristic 
works. 


An exhibition of the works of the painter-en- 
graver, Evert van Muyden (see THE Srtupio, 
Vol. XIV., No. 63) at M. Hesséle’s little gallery in 
the Rue Laffitte, enables one to gain a general 
idea of the artist’s abilities. The original drawings, 
the etchings, and the lithographs displayed consist 
of animal studies of exceptional merit. 


Mr. Swan apart, I know no artist who has 
succeeded better in “fixing” the movements, the 
attitudes, the physiological aspects of animals, 
whether tigers, lions, monkeys, horses, goats, or 


dogs. 
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BY M. LACHENAI 
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VASE BY M. LACHENAI 


By the kindness of M. Hesséle, who is the pro- 
prietor of all these works, we are enabled to 
reproduce on page 283 one of M. Van Muyden’s 
most characteristic productions. 

G. M. 


ERLIN.— Amongst the works of sculp- 
ture shown at the last Berlin Exhibi- 
tion, the Beethoven (see page 288), by 
J. Flossman, of Munich, attracted 
general attention. In its dignified 

simplicity it resembles rather a portrait-statue than a 
mere monumental work, in which a general effect of 
grandeur is usually aimed at. The head of the com- 
poser stands out from a niche, this background 
giving something of the impression of an archi- 
tectural design, whilst the only decorative additions 
are the ornament beneath the bust, with the con- 
ventional laurel and lyre. The artist, moreover, by 
the skill with which he has composed the bust and 
its accessories, has produced a general effect of 


grandeur, which keeps the really restricted dimen- 
sions of the design so entirely in abeyance that 
it does not strike the spectator as being small. 


Another noteworthy fact is the use of a very 
finely-grained marble, flecked with numerous dark 
marks, which very realistically reproduce the worn 
features of the great musician. Gazing into the 
powerful face, we are struck with its dignity and the 
grandeur of the mighty head. In a word, the 
sculptor has shown himself a perfect master of his 
art. 


A portrait-bust from the same hand, at the same 
exhibition, is an example of quite a different class 
of work, but it, too, is of very great artistic merit. 

The number of exhibitions during last autumn 
was very large. As early as August, Schulte threw 
open to the public a collection of the works of the 
artists of Russia and Finland, and this was certainly 
the most popular show of the whole season in 
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Munich. In September Messrs. Keller and Reiner 
opened their fine Sa/on, which had been newly 
decorated, and of which we give a few illustrations. 
The entrance-hall, generally reserved for the exhi- 
bition of industrial art, has been finely and effec- 
tively adorned by the skilful hand of H. Van der 
Velde. Several rooms are also set apart for the 
exhibition of various kinds of applied art, whilst 
for other apartments the painters, P. Schultze 
Naumburg and Riemerschmied, are responsible. 
A small room has even been set aside for recrea- 
tion ; its walls are draped with yellow hangings 
surmounted by a frieze of lilies. Marie Kirschner 
designed and executed the decorations of this 
charming little room. 


The big room, which, if necessary, could be 
divided into two smaller apartments, has been 
arranged by Professor Messel, architect of the 


SALON KELLER AND REINER: ENTRANCE HALI 
DECORATED BY H. VAN DER VELDE execution. A very fine 
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finest Custom House of Berlin, and is admirably 
adapted for the exhibition of pictures. It is re- 
markable alike for its harmonious proportions and 
effective decoration. The first exhibition held in 
this room was one of the works of German masters, 
including several charming landscapes by F. Dill 
and many of the compositions of Freiherr von Haber- 
mann, both residents of Munich. This show was 
succeeded by one of the work of the so-called Neo- 
Impressionists, Theodore von Rysselberghe, Luce, 
Signac, Petitjean, and others. That the produc- 
tions of men such as these should be seriously dis- 
cussed, and the reasons for and against their methods 
brought forward by connoisseurs, is a noteworthy 
sign of the times, proving that the public is now 
able to understand different modes of procedure, 
and to recognise their importance in art develop- 
ment, even if they cannot yet exactly enjoy them. 
As we write, an exhibition of the works of 
the French impressionists, 
Monet, Renoir, Zandom- 
enighi, Sisley, Pisarro, and 
others, is open in the rooms 
of Messrs. Keller and 
Reiner. 

The chief event of the 
season was, however, the 
first exhibition by B. and F. 
Cassirer in their Salon, 
situated in one of the finest 
streets of the western 
suburb of Berlin. Three 
masters only were repre- 
sented: Degas, Meunier, 
and Liebermann ; but this 
made the show all the more 
impressive, as it was pos- 
sible to concentrate the 
attention upon several good 
examples of the work of 
each of the artists, and the 
impression made was not 
only deep but lasting. 


Until this exhibition, 
Degas was all but, if not 
entirely, unknown to the 
Berlin public; but now, 
even those who are unable 
to sympathise wich his pic- 
tures cannot fail to be 
struck with his masterly 
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ROOM AT THE SALON KELLER AND REINER 


series of drawings and paintings by Max Lieber- 
mann enabled the student to note the development 
of that skilful master’s style from his earliest efforts 
to his later productions. 


I cannot refrain from adding here that this Sa/on 
also rejoices in a charming reading-room, of which 
H. Van der Velde was the designer. In its com- 
bined dignity and simplicity it forms the most 
delightful piece of work by that architect I have 
hitherto seen. 

G. G. 


AMBURG.—Two examples of leather- 
work by G. Hulbe, illustrated on 
pages 288 and 289, are worthy of 
attention. Indeed, in some respects 
the figure panel is one of the most 

beautiful examples of the revived craft that has yet 
been produced. The grace and charm of the figure, 
and its well managed detail, are of a sort that is 
rare in leather-work, where mediocrity of drawing 
and design is often forgiven for the sake of the 
fine craft devoted to its execution. The arrange- 
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DESIGNED BY PROFESSOR MESSEL 


ment of this figure, were it a life-sized panel in 
coloured bas-relief, or an easel-painting, could not 
be bettered, and it is excellently planned for the 
material in which it is carried out. In the bound 
book is the same admirable disposition of pattern. 
Mr. Hulbe has the instinct for proportion—that all- 
important quality in decoration. He knows how 
to manage very elaborate detail, as the figure-panel 
shows ; but he can also be simple and can sub- 
ordinate his modelled leather to its right place when 
he is preparing for metal work in high relief as a 
final adornment. In this book there is no rivalry 
between the simpler planes of the leather and the 
bold modelling of the metal, while bythe plain border 
which surrounds the panel, and the undecorated 
back, he enriches his ornament, and reveals that 
power of leaving out which is one of the essentials 
of fine decoration. These two examples should 
inspire leather-workers to more ambitious flights 
than have satisfied the average worker hitherto. 


Mr. Christopher Dresser asks us to state that the 
design for cretonne, illustrated at the bottom of 
page 109 of the November number, is the property 
of Messrs. Newman, Smith & Newman. 
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BEETHOVEN 


BY JOSEPH FLOSSMAN 
(See Berlin Studio- Talk) 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Royal Academy, [1s Uses and Abuses. By 
W. J. Laidlay, B.A., LL.B. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Kent & Co.)—It is impossible to read 
this book without a certain sense of disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Laidlay has taken an interesting sub- 
ject, one that appeals to a wide section of the 
art-loving public, and has been able to bring to 
bear upon it a great deal of knowledge of modern 
art movements ; yet his argument fails to convince. 
A strong case might really be made against the 
Academy as a kind of semi-official guardian of the 
interests of British art, but in stating it a much 
more impartial attitude is desirable than Mr. 
Laidlay has adopted. He assumes too much, and 
bases too great a proportion of his indictment 
upon information that is confessedly incomplete, 
because practically none of it has been voluntarily 
given by members of the Academy themselves. 
What he has collected from outside gossip, and 
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from evidence given many years ago before royal 
commissions on the administration of this institu- 
tion, is scarcely adapted for the purposes of a book 
that professes to provide a settlement of a vexed 
question affecting artists at the present moment. 
If he had made himself more sure of his facts, and 
had treated them with less bias and less from the 
point of yieyof the counsel for the prosecution, 
he might have given us a treatise of great value ; 
but, as it is, his book leaves matters exactly where 
they were. 





BY GEORG HULBE 
(See Hamburg Studio- Talk) 
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LEATHER BOOK-COVER 
(See Hamburg Studio- Talk) 


Ornements Typographiques. Par EUGENE GRaAs- 


SET. (Paris: Ed. Sagot.)—One may congratulate 
the publisher on his happy idea in collecting the 


ornamental lettering, the headings, and the tail- 
pieces designed by M. Grasset for the Abbé 
Drioux’s Fétes Chrétiennes. ‘This latter work ap- 
peared in 1880, that is to say, at a period when no 
one thought of associating art with book publish 


ing. ‘The designs reveal the earlier impulses of 


the author of the Quatre Fils Aymon, with his 
richness of fancy and his knowledge—great even 
then; with his half-developed virtues and vices, 
both of which qualities have eventually developed 





for good or for ill, and 
have resulted in making 
the influence of M. Grasset 
at once so fertile and so 
barren. 

The Blessed Damosel. 
By D. G. Rossetti.  In- 
troduction by W. M. 
ROSSETTI. Decorations 
by W. B. MacpouGa tt. 
(London: Duckworth and 
Co.) Price 5s. net.—This 
poem was written by the 
author in his nineteenth 
year, and, as his_ brother 
observes, there was pro- 
bably existent at the time 
of its composition “nothing 
which presents any similar 
combination of medizval 
devoutness, human _pas- 
sion, and remote yet inti- 
mate idealism—an earthly 
love wearing a_ spiritual 
halo so bright and dazzling 
that the eye hardly distin- 
tinguishes the point of 
juncture between the one 
and the other.” While 
there is much that is clever 
in Mr. Macdougall’s 
medizval borderings, they 
are too black and heavy in 
appearance for the printed 
matter within. Indeed, 
there is no sense of pro- 
portion between the text 
and the decoration. This 


BY GEORG HULBE 


is a very grave fault. The 
“decorated book” to be 
satisfactory should be con- 
sidered in its every part, each detail should har- 
monise with the rest — paper, type, illustration, 
binding, and all decorative accessories should be 
portions of one well-considered scheme. The 
inclusion in this volume of a photogravure repro- 
duction of a very charming study of a head by 
LD). G. Rossetti is altogether out of harmony with 
Mr. Macdougall’s decorations. And of these latter 
the cover design is the most satisfactory portion. 

Frederic Lord Leighton. An illustrated record of 
his life and work by Ernest Ruys. (London: 
G. Bell and Sons.) 25s. net.—This new edition of 
Mr. Rhys’ excellent work will be acceptable to 
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many of the numerous admirers of one of England’s 
greatest modern painters, not only on account of 
the beautiful and well-selected series of illustrations 
which accompany it, but for its value as a plain 
and appreciative record of the man and his work. 
The late Mr. Gleeson White, we are informed, is 
responsible for some alteration of, and additions 
to, the text of the first edition. 





A magazine edited, and with the illustrations 
designed, engraved, printed, and published by one 
person, should be a novelty worthy the attention of 
collectors even were it far less intrinsically interesting 
than is Zhe Page, Mr. Gordon Craig’s pleasant little 
monthly. People who have never seen or perhaps 
even heard of it should write for a copy to “The 
Sign of the Rose,” Hackbridge, Surrey. The illus- 
trations of this dainty small quarto in its brown- 
paper wrapper are all cut on wood by its projector, 
and if by the zaiveté of their technique they dis- 
arm criticism, the feeling and genuine originality of 
not a few compel not merely appreciation, but 
expectation that one who has done eleven numbers 
so well needs but more wide support to do still 
better. An excellent coloured woodcut of @’Arta- 
gnan, a Pierrot poster design in No. V., a portrait 
(in colours) in No. IV., several book-plates in 
No. VI., a frontispiece for Marguerite de Valois, 
also in No. VI., with many others, are each worth 
far more than the nominal price of the magazine. 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s art owes much to that of his 
friend Mr. W. P. Nicholson ; but if derived some- 
what, it has its own expression, and in a picture of 
a little boy, Z Zrave/ On, as well as in those already 
mentioned, there is singular originality and charm. 
Commencing with the first number of the New 
Year the admirable little magazine becomes a 
quarterly instead of a monthly as hitherto, and 
each issue is to be limited to four hundred copies. 
Success to Zhe Page and its staff of one! 


WARDS IN * THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR CARPETS. 
(A XX. to XXIII.) 
THE publication of the awards in 
these competitions is unavoidably postponed. 


SKETCH DESIGN FOR A STENCIL FRIEZE. 
(A XXV.) 

Among the designs sent in for this competition 
there are several which would make excellent friezes, 
but which are quite unsuited for stencil work. We 
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are consequently unable to award them the honours 
that they would have deserved under other cir- 
cumstances. 

The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Curlew (L. G. Bird, Royal Marine Barracks, 
Chatham). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Gorgonzola 
(Mary Wilcock, 74 Redesdale Street, Chelsea, S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Abotogur (Stacy Aumonier, 24 Lambolle Road, 
South Hampstead, N.W.) ; Clevelode (A. T. Griffith, 
Graham Lodge, Great Malvern); Boomerang 
(Constance Lindley, 19 Craven Hill Gardens, 
Hyde Park, W.); Pan (Fred. H. Ball, 189 Noel 
Street, Nottingham) ; Penha/low (W. R. Bullmore, 
20 Albion Terrace, Gaywood Road, King’s Lynn) ; 
and Scorcher (Harold Chas. Bareham, 160 Ash- 
ville Road, Leytonstone, E.); he above are illus- 
trated; Abracadabra (Harry Arden Churchill) ; 
Alphonse (Edith Jones) ; Binnorie (M. Jameson) ; 
Blackie (Miss G. M. Simmons); Bessie (B. H. 
Smale); Cincinatus (Hilda T. Baker); Golfhil/ 
(William N. Walker); Hopeful (Mabel M. Brun- 
ton) ; Zino (Clifford J. Beese) ; Zxverbrothock (J. C. 
Wyse); Mac (H. A. McMurray); and Wing (T. 
Hothersall). 


DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF TEA-WARE. 
(A XXVI.) 

The First Prize ( Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Scorcher (John Schorfield, 50 Hatcham Park Road, 
New Cross, S.E.). 

The Second PRIzE (Zwo guineas) to Antyx 
(Ernest Griffin, 197 Ivydale Road, Nunhead, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Buttercup (A. Mosedale, 15 Dickinson Street, 
Manchester) ; Zhist/edown (Alexander B. Burgess, 
77 Braeside Street, Glasgow); ‘hese two are pur- 
chased ; Anglo-Saxon (John Slater) ; Chris (Chris- 
tine Gregory); Chef (A. Cooke); Bingo (Mary 
Bailey); Aderbrothock (H. T. Wyse); Zdward 
(Laforet Antonio) ; Jason (John Thirtle) ; Martyne 
(Alice Edith Ross) ; orth Sea (Isobel McGregor) ; 
Pan (¥. H. Ball); 2. Z (George B. Spooner- 
Lillington); Sauchet (A. G. Biggs); Veronica 
(M. I. Hunt) ; and Yaprak (F. Mason-Cooke). 


ILLUSTRATION FOR ** THE SONG OF SOLOMON.” 
(B XXIII.) 


The First Priz— (One guinea) is awarded to 
Red Feather (Margaret Thompson, 183 Hither 
Green, S.E.). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Hadf-a-guinea) to Pan | Fred. 
H. Ball, 189 Noel Street, Nottingham). 
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Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Ace of Hearts (Edith Ewen) ; Arbor (May Seddon 
Tyrer); Beryl (Florence Kingsford); Curlew 
(Lennox G. Bird); Hermogenes (Ellen Clacy) ; 
Jason (John Thirtle) ; and Joy (J. O. Jones). 

STUDY OF SEED Pops OR VESSELS. 
(C XX.) 

The First PRIzE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Kniveton (¥red Thorpe, Trinity House, North 
Malvern). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Ha/fa-guinea) to Chris 
(Christine Gregory, 29 Shaftesbury Road, Ravens- 
court Park, W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Snapdragon (Nellie Benson, 78 Kensington Gar- 
dens Square, Bayswater, W.); TZheseus (W. L. 
Brown, Victoria Road, Castle Street, Salisbury) ; ‘he 
above are illustrated ; Aberbrothock (H.'T. Wyse) ; 
Apple (Miss E. Lilley); Autumn (W. Custall) ; 
Brocklynn (Louise H. Sellens) ; Cur/ew (Ruth E. 
Culley) ; Canute (Eveline A. Brauer) ; Cape Goose- 
erry (Gwendoline H. Rogers-Rees); Fram B. 
(Mary Burfield) ; 7idd/er (Miss B. M. Bennett) ; 





SECOND PRIZE (COMPETITION A XXV.) 


Grantully (Robert M. Norton); Gloria (Nina 
Garford) ; Hap-Hazard (Mrs. W. St. John Mild- 
may); Jris (Florence A. F. Phillips) ; Zz/y (Eleanor 
V. Tyler); Zitz (Elizabeth T. Forbes) ; Zzno (Clif- 
ford J. Beese) ; Miss Biffin (Mary Richardson) ; 
Max (R. Veronica Waddington) ; Omega (James 
Campbell) ; P&ra (Alick Horsnell) ; Scar/e¢ (John 
H. Hipsley); Veronica (M. I. Hunt); Vadsis 
(T. V. Norton); and Wad/flower (W. Rossiter). 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
AUTUMN LANDSCAPE. 
(D XIV.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
East Anglian (W. E. Daw, Church Street, King’s 
Lynn). 

The Second Prize (Ha/fa-guinea) to Rustic 
(Smedley Aston, 7 Newhall Street, Birmingham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Autumn (W. Northwood) ; Brumaire (A. Charrel) ; 
Crystal (C.F. Inston); Longwood (Edouard 
Lihou) ; Mask (Thomas Kent); Mandana (J. C. 
Varty Smith); Pierre Froment (J. P. Steele) ; 
Rustic B. (W. E. Dowson); Russian (Ivan Hart- 
vigson) ; and Sepia (C. H. Hewitt). 


““CURLEW” 


** GORGONZOLA ” 
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HON. MENTION ** BOOMERANG ” 





HON. MENTION ‘6 PAN ” 





HON. MENTION ** ABOTOGUR ” 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR 
“THE SONG OF SOLOMON ” 
BY “RED FEATHER” FIRST PRIZE (COMP. B XXIII.) 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR 
“THE SONG OF SOLOMON ” 


SECOND PRIZE (COMP. B XXIII. BY “PAN” 
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FIRST PRIZE ** KNIVETON ” HON. MENTION ‘* THESEUS” 





SECOND PRIZE ** CHRIS” HON. MENTION ** SNAPDRAGON ” 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. D XIV.) ** EAST ANGLIAN ” 





SECOND PRIZE (COMP. D XIV.) ** RUSTIC” 
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HE LAY FIGURE. 

“T HAVE been thinking,” said the Lay 
a Clay Pipe 
Was 


Figure, as the Man with 
dropped in, ‘‘ about the past year. 
it notable from the artist’s 
view ?” 

“Well,” replied the Man, as he reached for the 
matches, “ we shall know that better in May.” 

“Yes,” said the Landscape Painter, “ of course 
you mean the weather? Now, I think you will find 
that the summer was too wet and the autumn too 
hot for good landscape. Next year will produce a 
procession of pot-boilers.” 

“An interesting essay might be written,” re- 
marked the New Man, “on the influence of the 
weather onart. Or the Critic might bear it in mind 
as a factor in the evolution of his next year’s master- 
pieces.” 

“Thank you,” replied the Critic. 
pleasant and so unusual to have one’s little efforts 
We do help the struggling painter 


“Tt ts 90 


acknowledged. 
to an idea or two about his work occasionally.” 

“Talking of masterpieces,” said the Lay Figure, 
“it is remarkable that 1898 has produced so few. 
One would have expected that the reaction after 
the Jubilee would have given such a stimulus to 
artistic achievement.” 

“ Again let me point out,” said the Man with a 
Clay Pipe, “that you are a little previous. ‘lhis 
year is to see the effects of that debauch of misun- 
derstood pageantry. In 1898 we were suffering 
from the anti-climax; and I fear little has been 
done of any account.” 

The Impressionist had been unusually silent, and 
it was almost with diffidence that he now remarked, 
“T think there was an exhibition.” 

“Of course,” shouted the Landscape Painter ; 
“that superb show of the old Italian artists of the 
Lombard School. What a treat that was for any 
one with an eye for colour!” 

“Our young friend,” murmured the Critic, “ was 
not thinking of the Lombard School. I did not 
know that he had been to Amsterdam to see the 
Rembrandts. Now I shall look forward with the 
greatest interest to his future exploits, for it is 
impossible that so perfect a lesson can have been 


thrown away on him. The greatest master of light 


and shade ” 

“He doesn’t mean that,” interrupted the Man 
with a Clay Pipe; “he has been to South Ken- 
Now I quite agree with him as to the 
And I hope 


sington. 

importance of the Lithograph Show. 

it will have endowed him with a little more catho- 
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point of 


licity of taste. The British artist of the younger 
kind is so singularly narrow.” 

“T am inclined to think,” meditated the Lay 
Figure, as he turned smilingly to the Impressionist, 
who nodded approval, “that you are all wrong. 
There has been no more interesting event in the 
whole year than the Exhibition of International 
Art at Knightsbridge.” 

“Yes,” said the Impressionist, with something 
like a little honest pride, “I think we have, for 
once, given a demonstration of what is meant by 
the Universality of Art.” 

“1 don’t agree with you,” said the Man with a 
Clay Pipe. “It was a Congress of Cliques—inter- 
national if you like ; but severely select.” 

“Of course,” replied the Impressionist, “‘ we ex- 
cluded the academic people.” 

“You mean,” remarked the Landscape Painter, 
“that you did not invite them.” 

“« If you like,” answered the Impressionist sweetly. 
“You see they don’t know us, so we couldn't.” 

“T think you were right,” said the Lay Figure, 
“and the result justified you. You need not 
mind what people say about cliques. What a 
wonderful assembly it was! All the rebellious 
spirits of the last generation, side by side with the 
leaders of the present. 

“T admit,” said the Critic, “ that the exhibition 
was not without a certain significance. Some 
credit must be given to the experiments of youth.” 

“1 wonder,” the Lay Figure resumed, “ if any one 
knows how young Whistler really is. Will he still 
be preaching the gospel of good taste—in things 
pictorial—to our great grandsons and their talented 
sisters, and be looked upon as a revolutionary 
even unto the twentieth and twenty-first centuries ?” 

““T am bound to say that I enjoyed the exhibi- 
tion,” said the Landscape Painter: “‘ Clausen and 
Adrian Stokes always appeal to me, and I found 
Zorn curious.” 

“Well,” remarked the Man with a Clay Pipe, 
“T don’t mind confessing, myself, to an appreciation 
of J. J. Shannon’s Afiss Kitty.” 

“ And surely,” said the Lay Figure, “ you must 
concede something to the enterprise which gives 
you that side by side with Manet’s Vagabond 
Musicians, and characteristic examples of Blanche, 
Puvis de Chavannes, James Pryde, Cecilia Beaux, 
Thaulow, Guthrie, Aman-Jean, Sauter, Crawhall, 
Breitner, Muhrman, Thoma, E. A. Walton, Stuck, 
Klinger, Segantini, Greiffenhagen, Steinlen, Rodin, 
and Macmonnies. I think, from one point of view or 
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the other, we are agreed that the exhibition was one _ 


of the great events of 1898. THE Lay FiGuRE. 








